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I. 
A TRYING SITUATION. 


LOOKED at the prisoner, and I was vexed by doubt. With a battle 

| on one side of him and a woman on the other, what is a man to 

do? She returned my gaze with great, pure eyes, which seemed 

to say I was a villain, a monster; yet I had been doing my exact duty, 

that of a faithful soldier in the cause of the Continental Congress and 

freedom, while she—a woman, a girl—had presumed to turn from the 

things for which God had intended her and to meddle with war. I 

was more than vexed—I was angry: angry at her for attempting such 

a task, and angry at myself for being forced into a situation so full of 
troubles. 

On the right, in the fringe of woods a quarter of a mile away, the 
last rifle-shot had been fired, and its echo was speeding across the far 
hills. The powder flashed no more, and the smoke rose in lazy coils 
over the ground on which men had fought and some had died. The 
victors, the captured detail with them, were riding away. I almost fan- 
cied I could hear the beat of their horses’ hoofs, and the dead, I knew, 
lay with their faces upturned to the sun, waiting there until the last 
trump called them to rise again. And here was I, an atom, left in 
the drift of the armies, cut off from my comrades, and alone with 
this girl. 
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The horses shifted about uneasily, stamped their feet, and once 
mine raised his head and neighed, as if in truth he heard the beating 
hoofs of the galloping detachment. He knew that his comrades too 
were leaving him, though I cannot say that it was a desertion intended 
by either horse or man. 

The girl’s look of reproach turned to one of inquiry. She sat on a © 
log, her little riding-whip hanging idly in her hand. For the first time 
I took note of her face—the delicate but firm moulding of each feature ; 
the clear depths of her dark-blue eyes; the bronze gold of her hair, 
clustering in tiny curls around her forehead; the rose red of her cheeks, 
like a flush; her lithe, strong young figure. Why is it that when God 
wishes to make women especially wicked and troublesome He makes 
them beautiful ? 

“ Well, you rebel,” she said, “ when do you propose to set me free?” 

“When you give your word of honor that you will tell Cornwal- 
lis nothing about the strength of Morgan’s forces and our present move- 
ments.” 

“That I will not do.” 

“Then you remain my prisoner.” . 

Yet I would have been a fool even to have taken her word of honor. 
What woman has any regard for the truth in military matters? If 
she could find a chance, she would certainly give information that would 
bring Cornwallis, as well as Tarleton, on Morgan. 

“T think that it is enough for Englishmen themselves to fight us 
without sending their daughters also against us,” I said. 

“My father did not send me,” she said quickly; “I came of my 
own accord.” 

“So much the worse,” I replied. 

But nothing was to be gained by standing there and talking. Be- 
sides, it is never well for a soldier to dispute with his prisoner. A cap- 
tor should bear himself with dignity and reserve. I would show my 
quality. 

I untied the horses and led them to the log on which she was sitting. 

“ Get up!’? I said curtly and in a tone of command. 

The natural rose-flush of her cheeks deepened a little. 

“You speak as if you were my master,” she said. 

“That is just what I am—for the present,” I replied. “ Mount 
your horse at once.” 

“She gave me a sidewise look from eyes that flashed, but she stood 
upon the log. 

“ This log is too low, and the saddle is too high,” she said. 

I stepped forward and held out my hand to assist her. 

“Don’t touch me, you rebel!” she cried, and leaped lightly into the 
saddle. 
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I felt hurt. 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me a rebel,” I said. 

“ Why co 

“ Tt’s impolite.” 

“ But it’s true.” 

“Well, perhaps it is in a way, and in a way too I am proud of it. 
Are you proud of your King?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t take much to arouse English pride.” 

“You will think more of him when the war is over. It will pay 
you to do so.” 

“ Meanwhile we will wait until then.” 

“What do you purpose to do with me—keep me a prisoner ?” 

“It is my misfortune.” 

“The courtesy of a rebel.” 

“T shall take you to General Morgan.” 

“Then Tarleton will rescue me. Your Morgan cannot stand before 
him.” 

I was afraid that she spoke the truth. We were outnumbered, and, 
besides, more than half our force was raw militia. The odds were great 
against us, and knowing it, I did not reply to her taunt. 

While we were talking she sat in the saddle with the easy seat of a 
good horsewoman. I held my horse loosely by the bridle. She was 
twiddling the whip in her hands. Suddenly she leaned over and lashed 
my horse across the eyes with her whip. The blow was given with all 
her might, and the startled animal reared, jerked the bridle out of my 
hand, and ran away. 

* Good-by, Mr. Rebel!” she shouted, and drawing her whip across 
her own horse galloped off in the opposite direction. 

I believe I swore. I was angry and alarmed too, for this girl, with 
her messages and accurate news about us, was a formidable enemy, 
escaped, who might cause the destruction of the entire army of the 
south and the loss of all the southern colonies. I drew a pistol, it 
being my idea to kill the horse, but it was a shot that I could not risk. 
I thrust the weapon back in my pocket and ran after my horse. He 
was thirty or forty yards away, half-mad with rage and pain, his bridle 
swinging beside him. 

I am a very good runner, but I do not claim to be as swift as a horse. 
Nevertheless, I made speed as I ran after him, and I whistled and 
shouted with a vigor that must have convinced him of my intentions. 
I looked back once, and the girl and the horse she rode were growing 
smaller as they sped over the desolate and unfenced fields. My need 
of a horse too was growing more pressing. Mounted, there was hope; 
afoot, there was none. 
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I whistled all the calls that a friendly and well-treated horse should 
know, and meantime did not neglect to run after him with the best 
speed that I could command. Presently he seemed to understand and 
to remember that I was not responsible for the blow. He slackened 
his pace, looked back over his shoulder at me, and whinnied. I whistled 
encouragingly, he whinnied again, and, remembering who I was, his 
best friend, came to a full stop, for he was a most intelligent animal. 
In half a minute I overtook him, leaped into the saddle, and turned his 
head the other way. 

“ Now, old horse,” I cried, “you can gallop, but you gallop my 
way.” 

I wore my spurs, and I gave him a touch of the steel. That was 
enough, for he was always ambitious and proud of his speed, and away 
we flew over the fields after the disappearing girl. She was a full 
quarter of a mile away, and her figure was growing dim on the horizon. 
Another quarter of a mile and she would be in the woods, where the 
concealment of the trees would enable her to elude my pursuit. More- 
over, these English girls are often daring horsewomen, and even at the 
distance I could see that she rode like a trooper. But I knew the coun- 
try and she did not, and I hoped to secure from it some chance that 
would enable me to overtake her. 

I encouraged my horse. I did more than encourage—I appealed 
to his pride and his sense of gratitude. I reminded him how I had rid- 
den him all the way from the Hudson when I came south with Greene ; 
how I had tended him and cared for him and fed him, often when I was 
compelled to go hungry myself. I appealed to him now not to let that 
girl escape when so much depended on her capture, when I would be 
eternally disgraced, and he with me, if we permitted ourselves to be 
tricked and outwitted at such a time by one red-cheeked English girl. 

He was a sensible animal, and he understood. He said nothing, 
not even a little snort, but his stride lengthened, and the swift and 
regular beat of his hoofs on the turf was music. 

“ Good horse, Old Put, good lad!” I said. I had named him Put, 
after Old Put, the famous Connecticut General, because he was so 
reliable and steady. He shook his ears slightly as a sign that he would 
do his best for me, having no time to say more, and ran a little faster. 
I kept a sharp watch for stones and holes in the ground, having no mind 
to risk a fall, which might ruin all, and nursed my comrade’s strength, 
for on land as well as sea a stern chase is a long one. 

The figure of the girl and the horse she rode was growing larger ; 
good proof that I was gaining, which was not enough, however, for I 
might continue to do so, and yet she could elude me in the woods unless 
I was close upon her when she reached them. Her long hair had fallen 
down and was streaming behind her like a ribbon of spray with the sun- 
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shine on it, but I felt like giving that yellow hair a jerk just then 
could I have put my hands upon it. 

“Steady, Put!” I said to my faithful comrade. “Do you see that 
girl with the yellow hair? Yes? Well, note the horse that she is 
riding, a common troop-horse, clumsy, ill-bred, no pedigree. Are you 
going to let yourself be beaten by him ?” 

His ears wagged violently, and he ran a foot to the second faster. 
We struck a piece of beautiful turf, evidently an old field left to itself 
until it could recover its fertility, and with the soft grass deadening 
and easing his footfalls Old Put raced for life. I could almost count 
the yards that we gained, and still she was not in the forest. She had 
not looked back until then, and it was a hasty glance, followed by a 
quick lashing of her mount. I judged that she too had noticed the 
gain and would now be unmerciful to her horse. I was exultant, willing 
to boast of it, and I shared my feelings with Old Put. 

“ Notice that yellow-haired girl again, Put,” I said. “When we 
catch her this time we will take care that she does not serve us such a 
trick again. If we cannot trust an Englishman, Put, how on corth can 
we put any faith in an English woman?” 

Put had received a slight slash once from the sabre of an English- 
man who, offering to surrender to me, had tried to back out of it, and 
he knew what I meant. For the first time he uttered a slight snort, 
called one new muscle into play, and we steadily shortened the distance 
between us and the girl. 

She would have got into the wood a few moments later, but she 
abruptly reined in her horse, turned him half about, and galloped off 
to the left. I guessed the trouble at once. The heavy rains often 
wash great gullies in our South Carolina soil, and a kind Providence, 
wishing to oblige me, had placed one of these in her way. It was equal 
to a gain of two hundred feet without an effort, and I turned Old Put 
at once into the course she was taking. 

“Don’t you see, Put,” I said, “that the Lord is on our side, and 
she and that burnt-brown cob of hers, who has passed most of his life 
hitched to a sutler’s wagon, will be delivered into our hands?” 

Old Put fairly neighed, his first real expression of triumph. He 
was as sure of the victory now as I, and I had confidence in the judg- 
ment of my old comrade. 

“Stop! stop!” I shouted to the girl, “If you don’t stop, I'll 
shoot !” 

I had a long-barrelled horse-pistol, which I drew and flourished 
magnificently. I was within hearing though not shooting range, and 
T trusted that I would be able to frighten her into yielding. 

But she did not stop. She had worn her whip into shreds, and thin 
red streams of blood zigzagged across the horse’s sides, but she pounded 
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on with the stump. I felt a genuine pity for her horse, hack though 
he was, but none for her. 


II. 
KEEPING A PRISONER. 


No more gullies thrust themselves across the way, and the girl was 
within twenty feet of the wood. She took another hurried look at me, 
and seeing my rapid gain, alarm appeared on her face. She drew a 
little toy pistol from the cloak she wore and levelled it at me, or at 
least that seemed to be her intention. I call it a toy pistol, because I, 
a full-grown soldier, would have felt deep shame had I been caught 
with such a weapon in my possession. She pulled the trigger, and the 
bullet cut the uncomplaining air somewhere, but not in my neighbor- 
hood. This bombardment cost her at least twenty feet of the distance 
between us, but she thrust the terrible weapon back in her cloak and 
galloped on, with Old Put thundering at her heels. Then she was into 
the wood, and I was not far behind, shouting to her to stop, telling her 
that I would surely overtake her and she was merely wasting the breath 
of both our horses and our own. Still she paid no heed, guiding her 
horse between the trees and through the bushes with considerable skill. 

But, seeing the wood thicken presently, I was tempted to laugh. 
It was obvious now that the end of the race had come and I was the 
winner. The forest became so dense, the bushes clustering in thickets 
and the vines interlacing from tree to tree, that it formed an impene- 
trable wall. What I had feared would help her had been my best 
ally. 

She stopped short and sat stiffly on her horse, her back turned to 
me. I wondered if she would draw out that amazing pistol again and 
threaten me with it, but she made no such attempt, evidently having 
arrived at wisdom at last. She dropped the stump of her switch on the 
ground and kept the back of her head towards me. Some beams of 
sunshine came through the tall trees and gleamed across the long curls 
of tawny gold, tinging them for the moment as if with fire. 

I rode up by her side, and then, as she seemed to ignore me, I 
asked Old Put to take me around in front of her. There I could see 
her face. It was pale, sad, and reproachful, and a tear ran down either 
cheek. For the moment I felt a little pity for her despite her perverse 
nature and all the trouble she had given me. 

“Tam sorry I have to do this,” I said. 

“ Sorry for what?” she asked. 

I saw that I had made a mistake. One should always be polite to a 
woman, but never apologetic. 

“ That I had to overtake you,” I replied. 

“Yours is the better horse,” she said, wiping away the tears with 
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an angry little brush of the hand. “I like to ride, and I always enjoy 
a good race. That was the reason I challenged you to it, though I did 
not know you had such a good horse.” 

This was a new view of the case, but I had a thought, or, rather, a 
reflection. 

“Tt was a good race,” I said, “ but wasn’t that a false start ?” 

“ How so?” 

“ Didn’t you take an advantage ?” 

“T was entitled to it. I am a woman.” 

“So women expect to carry that rule even into warfare?” 

“ Certainly.” 

I was glad that I had never been forced to wage war with one of the 
feminine sex before, and hoped never to meet the necessity again. One 
likes to stick to the rules in military matters, and then he has some 
idea what to expect. 

“The horses are very tired,” I said. 

* They look like it,” she replied. 

The poor animals were panting, and their coats were damp. I took 
the reins of her horse from her hand and held them firmly in mine. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“T think I’d better hold the reins of both,” I said. “Will you 
please dismount ?” 

I set her a good example by jumping down myself. She could not 
say that the prisoner was compelled to walk while the captor rode. I 
stepped forward to assist her, but again she refused my help, and sprang 
to the ground. unassisted. 

Old Put gazed angrily at the girl who had struck him. Then he 
snorted with triumph and looked contemptuously at the horse beside 
him. The latter seemed to be ashamed of himself, and his attitude was 
apologetic, but he had done his best, and therefore should not have been 
blamed. 

“ Come,” I said, “ we will get out of this wood and walk back across 
the fields. Keep by my side. I will watch you; I do not want any 
more treachery.” 

I spoke with great sternness, as the mite of pity I felt when I saw 
the tears had gone. She obeyed with surprising meekness and walked 
beside me, while I led the horses, holding both bridles in one hand. I 
was glad that I had been so sharp with her, and I saw now it was the 
proper way with rebellious women. A man has only to show towards 
them a stern, unyielding temper, and they submit at once. She 
was crushed, and again that mite of pity rose up in my breast, for 
nearly always we feel a trace of sympathy for those whom we have 
vanquished. 

Her head drooped, there was a faint appeal in her eyes, and her 

* 
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walk showed weariness. She seemed to have forgotten that her hair 
was loose down her back, as she let it hang in long curls of gold, bur- 
nished where the sunshine fell upon it, dark in the shadow. 

The yellow of the sun was deepening into red, a sign that the after- 
noon was waning, and I was anxious about the future, for which, like 
a good soldier, I felt it my duty to provide. She must have seen the 
care in my face, for she asked,— 

“ Are you thinking how we shall reach General Morgan?” 

* General Morgan or someone else.” 

“Ts it far to his camp?” 

“T cannot say. I do not know where he is. The American camp 
just now is of a shifting character.” 

“To keep out of Tarleton’s way, I suppose?” 

“ Hither that or to find him.” 

Then she seemed to repent of her gibe at our running away from the 
British. 

“But General Morgan is a brave man, I have heard,” she said. 

That warmed my heart. 

“He is a brave man,” I replied, “and, what is more, he is a fine 
soldier and general.” 

“ What a pity he is not on the right side!” 

“ Let’s not quarrel about that again.” 

I thought I could afford to be generous, my situation was so supe- 
rior to hers. 

After that we walked along in silence for several minutes. The 
red tint of the sun deepened; faint shadows appeared in the blue velvet 
of the sky. 

“T want to ask you one question,” she said presently. 

“ There is nothing to prevent your asking it.” 

“But I want an answer, direct and correct.” 

“If it does not interfere with the progress of the campaign.” 

“T don’t think it will do that.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ What is your name?” 

I laughed. It had never occurred to me before to tell her. 

“It is true,” I said, “ that we have not had an introduction, though 
we are seeing a good deal of each other’s society, but it is not too late. 
My name is Philip Marcel.” 

“ Why, that sounds like French, and I thought you were an Ameri- 
29 

“ Both are true. I am an American, and the name Marcel used to 
be French. I am of French descent partly, and I may have British 
blood too, though I shall not boast of it. There are many of us in 
South Carolina.” 


can 
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“But I thought you were Northern. You said you had been serving 
in the Northern army of the rebels——” 

“ The patriots !” 

“Well, the patriots, then, under Mr. Washington.” 

“ General Washington !”” 

“ Well, General Washington.” 

“Yes, I have been serving in the Northern army of the patriots 
under General Washington, but he has sent me south with General 
Greene and the others, mostly Southerners themselves, to redeem this 
part of the country from the British raiders. But I am a South Caro- 
linian.” 

She relapsed into silence again, and I imitated her example. I had 
enough of importance anyhow to think about without talking to a girl, 
an enemy, but presently I recollected. 

“ Pardon me,” I said, “ but you have forgotten something too.” 

“ What is it?” 

“You have not told me your name.” 

“That is true, and the introduction cannot be complete until I do.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“My name is Howard.” s 

“ Howard! What Howard ?” 

“ Julia Howard. My father is John Sinclair Howard, major in 
Tarleton’s legion. I was born in Devonshire, England, and I am here 
with my father, having nobody else to look after me, until such time as 
these rebellious colonies are put down and restored in their allegiance 
to their lawful sovereign, George III., King of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, God bless him !” 

I thought that God could find something better to do than to waste 
His time blessing King George, a fat German blockhead, but I kept 
the thought to myself just then. 

“Then, mark my words, Miss Julia Howard, of Devonshire, Eng- 
land,” I said, “ you have come here to stay.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Tt is a prediction; it will come true.” 

Her look was full of unbelief, and we relapsed into silence again. 
The shadows grew in the sky. The sun blazed like fire, and my old 
trouble about the future came back. 

The horses ceased to pant and walked now with springy steps, their 
weariness gone. Old Put thrust his nose under my arm and whinnied 
gently. He was talking in the language that we two understood. I 
rubbed his soft nose. 

“Yes, old fellow,” I said to him, “ you have done your duty well, 
as you always do. We'll stop soon, and then I’ll find you something to 


eat.” 
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. He whinnied again and rubbed his nose on my sleeve, for he under- 
stood. 

“ He looks like a good horse,” said the girl. 

“ Never better,” I replied, and with emphasis. 

“T like a good horse,” she said. 

“So do I. That’s the reason I’m so fond of Old Put.” 

“T wonder if he would be as friendly with me?” 

“T don’t know. He usually likes old friends best, but still he is a 
horse of fine taste.” 

Her evident admiration of Old Put appealed to me, and I thought 
I would give her the little compliment. Women like such things, and, 
again, I felt as if I could afford to be generous. 

She put her hand upon his nose and stroked it gently. It was a 
white, well-shaped hand, with pretty, tapering fingers. Old Put must 
have admired it. He assisted in the rubbing task, swaying his nose 
gently to and fro, and he whinnied once softly, after his custom when 
he was talking to me. He seemed to have forgotten the blow she had 
given him. 

“ See,” she said triumphantly, “he has found a new friend, a good 
friend, and he knows it. He is almost as fond of me as he is of you.” 

I was surprised, greatly surprised. Heretofore Old Put had always 
proved himself to be an excellent judge of character, and now he was 
putting his trust in this English girl, who had shown herself to be un- 
worthy of any confidence whatever. Poor Old Put! Another mascu- 
line dupe! He was growing old; he was falling into his dotage. I felt 
a certain sadness at these signs of mental decay in my faithful horse. 
But they marched on, his silky nose pressed closely against her arm, 
and meanwhile the sun was sinking and the shadows were deepening 
and lengthening. 

“T do not think it is necessary for us to walk any more,” I said. 
“The horses are now thoroughly rested from their race and are willing 
to do their part, which is to carry us.” 

She looked at her ugly brown hack in some dismay. 

“ He’s such a rough traveller, I believe I’d rather continue walk- 
ing,” she said. 

He certainly had a most irregular, jumping kind of gait, which 
would make him an unpleasant mount for anybody, but there seemed 
to be no resource. Horses were not running loose around us for me 
to catch. 

“ But we can’t help it,” I said. “ We can ride slowly. If he misbe- 
haves, use that switch you have picked up.” 

She walked steadily on. 

“ Now, if he were like this one,” she said, stroking Old Put’s nose, 
“T would be glad to ride again.” 
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“ Suppose I change the saddles, then,” I said, “ and let you ride Old 
Put ?” 

It was a great concession for me to make, but her appreciation of 
my horse had touched me for the moment. 

“Do you think he would let me?” she said, looking at Old Put 
doubtfully and timidly. 

Now I was indignant. It was a slur upon the character of Old Put, 
one of the gentlest and best bred of horses, to insinuate that he would 
behave badly with a lady on his back. 

“ No man except myself has ridden him in years,” I replied. “ Per- 
haps no woman has ever ridden him at all, but that is no reason why 
one should not ride him now.” 

“ But I am afraid,” she protested again in timid fashion. All her 
courage seemed to have gone. Again I say you have only to be stern 
with a woman to keep her at your feet. 

“ Nonsense!” I said a little roughly. “ We'll stop talking about 
this and do it at once.” 

I halted the horses and changed the saddles, while she looked doubt- 
fully on. Old Put submitted like an angel, and I drew the girth tight. 
Then I continued,— 

“ Now, if you would know what a real saddle-horse is, Miss How- 
ard, just jump up there.” 

“ Will you help me?” 

Another proof of her subdued condition ! 

1 held out my hand in most gallant fashion. She leaned on it a 
moment for support, and sprang into the saddle. Then, giving Old 
Put a cut with the switch which she had picked up, she galloped away. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Marcel!” she shouted. “I ride the better horse 
now.” 

She turned Old Put’s nose to the southwest, and away she went at 
the very best speed of which my good horse was capable, and that was 
much. Her yellow hair flew in the wind, as before, like the streamers 
of a defiant battle-flag, and either with or without intent the red cap 
she wore was set rakishly arid saucily on one side of her head. 


Ill. 
THE MERIT OF A GOOD HORSE. 

I PAUSED, not to swear this time, but for a momentary reflection on 
the vanity of man and the deceitfulness of woman in taking advantage 
of it, and then I sprang upon the back of that old brown hack—con- 
found him for an army mule without the ears !—and gave chase. I had 
no switch or whip, but I rowelled him and kicked him in the sides until 
I frightened him into a greater speed than he or anyone else believed 
to dwell within his long frame. He gave a wild snort, and we plunged 
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after the fleet girl, rocking and swaying like a boat in a stormy sea, 
but even with such exertion he could not compare with Old Put. De- 
spite the anxiety of the moment, I noted his inferiority with some 
pride, but then I remembered how much depended upon the success 
of the pursuit, and continued to urge on my own mount. 

Strive and strain as we could and ride and thump as I would with 
all my arms and legs, we lost ground rapidly. The girl turned her 
head once to look at me, and I thought I saw a look of triumph on her 
face, but I suppose it was my imagination, which was industriously 
tormenting me just then. I groaned at the certainty of her escape, and 
then hope seized me, for I remembered suddenly that I too had a trick 
to play. Old Put and I possessed a common language in which we 
often talked with perfect understanding. I put two fingers to my lips 
and blew between them a long, shrill whistle, which cut the air and 
travelled’ like the scream of a fife. It was a request, a command even, 
to him to stop and wait for me. He twisted his long neck in the man- 
ner of one listening, looking back at me to see what I meant, but he 
went on, though with slightly diminished speed, his manner indicating 
that he was uncertain what I had said. 

The girl was belaboring him with the switch, for she must have 
noticed his decreasing gait. I whistled again, and as Old Put’s pace 
sank to a trot she beat him fiercely. <A third whistle, and Old Put, now 
in perfect accord with me, stopped stock still; not only that, but he 
faced about and neighed joyously. The girl threw the remains of her 
switch upon the ground and began to cry, not pitifully, but angrily, 
fiercely. I rode up slowly and held out my hand to Old Put, who rubbed 
his nose against it. He knew his master and best friend. Never had 
I beaten him, and now there were stripes and welts on his side where 
she had pounded him. 

“ Why did you not tell me what sort of a horse he was,” she cried, 
“and then I would not have made myself look so ridiculous, sitting 
here as if I had been tied and waiting for you to come up?” 

“Miss Howard,” I replied in some astonishment, “do you expect 
me to show you the way to escape?” 

“T do not expect anything from you, a rebel,” she said. “ Do not 
speak to me again.” 

All right; that suited me. I did not wish to talk to her. She used 
words only to inveigle me into some incautious mood. But it was neces- 
sary for me to tell her to dismount in order that I might change saddles 
again, as I did not intend to give her another such opportunity. I did 
not offer to assist her, having had enough of that, but stood beside the 
brown hack, watching her with a look that was now strictly military. 

“Why don’t you help me down?” she said angrily. “ Have you no 
courtesy for a lady?” 


‘ 
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“You have declined such assistance from a rebel before,” I replied 
to her unexpected question. 

“And I decline again. You needn’t offer it,” she said abruptly, 
springing to the ground, when I had no thought of offering it. 

As soon as she was off his back Old Put showed the greatest distrust 
of her and aversion. He shied as far away from her as my hold on 
his bridle would let him, and his big, dark eyes shone with wrath. I 
was glad that he had come back to his senses, and he, like I, should have 
known her thoroughly from the first and always. 

“ We don’t intend to be deceived by her again, do we, old comrade ” 
said I to him. 

He nodded his head in emphatic fashion, and his big eye winked 
intelligently. Her face flushed a little, but she took no ether notice. 

“ Look well at this lady, Put,” I said. “Do you note her?” 

He nodded. 

“She’s English, we’re Americans, and therefore she’s an enemy 
and not to be trusted. Watch her well,” I continued. 

He nodded violently. 

“ Now, Miss Howard,” I said severely, “ I’ve changed those saddles, 
and they are ready for our use when we need them, but meanwhile we’ll 
walk again, as we’ve tired our horses out for the second time, and all 
your fault too.” 

She said nothing, but walked on in the way which I had indicated, 
keeping eight or ten feet from me. She had ceased to cry and had given 
her features a fixed and angry set. 

I was troubled greatly. We had wasted so much time over her 
futile efforts to escape that the problem of a night’s shelter had grown 
more difficult and pressing, and I intended that my attention should 
not be diverted from it again. Therefore I would take precautions. 
I drew from my pocket a long silk handkerchief, a trophy of the Mon- 
mouth campaign, which I had preserved with great care. 

“ Hold out your hands,” I said. 

“ What would you do?” she asked, turning upon me a look of fire. 

But I was firm. My experience had been too great. 

“Hold out your hands,” I repeated. “I intend to bind them to- 
gether. You play too many tricks.” 

“You are not a gentleman.” 

“You have told me that three or four times already. It won’t bear 
further repetition.” 

“T will not submit to such a thing.” 

“Then I will have to use force, which will make it much more 
unpleasant for you.” 

I hated to do what I had planned. It was rude and severe, but then 
there are few who have had women prisoners like mine, and conse- 
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quently there are few who are in a position to judge me. I prefer 
greatly to deal with the regular forces, but in this case I had no choice, 
and so I strengthened my will and proceeded. 

“Hold out your wrists,” I repeated. “I shall not hurt you. I 
merely wish to keep you out of further mischief.” 

“T shall never forgive you,” she said. — 

I could afford to laugh at such a threat. 

“T trust that nobody will forgive me until I ask it,” I replied. 

She looked at me, her eyes full of rebellion. I thought she was 
going to raise her hand to strike me, but women are so changeable and 
uncertain. Instead she held out her hands meekly. 

I bound her wrists together and noticed that they were white and 
well moulded. The handkerchief was soft and could not pain her at 
all, and, besides, her hands were bound in front of her and not behind 
her. She need feel no inconvenience, but she must realize that her 
opportunities for mischief were diminished vastly. Old Put looked at 
her with an air of triumph, as much as to say, “ Now, miss, you are 
being punished, and punished deservedly, for beating me so much.” 
That seemed to be her own understanding of herself. 

We resumed our march, the horses walking behind us. The rim of 
the sun was now meeting the rim of the earth, and the western skies 
were tinged with ruddy fire. In the east the misty gray of twilight 
was descending on field and forest, and the chill of night was creeping 
over everything. Even in our South Carolina latitudes the nights are 
cold in midwinter, and I shivered as a twilight wind, with a raw edge 
to it, swept over the plain. 

There was a heavy cloak hanging at her on for she had 
not ventured upon her journey unprepared. I took it off and threw it 
over her shoulders. It fell below her waist like a greatcoat, and I but- 
toned it securely around her neck. 

“You are a barbarian,” she said. 

“T know it,” I replied, “ but I do not intend to let you suffer more 
than is necessary for id own good. That is the kind of barbarians 
we are in this country.” 

The land was lone and desolate, for we were on 1 the sterile slopes of 
the hills. It was thinly peopled at the best of times, but now, raided 
incessantly by Tarleton’s Legion, which knew no mercy to anything, 
whether animate or inanimate, and plundered too by wild bands which 
claimed to belong to either army, as the occasion served, and perhaps 
belonged to neither, the people had fled to securer regions, where one 
side or the other was master. Only those who have seen it know the 
sufferings of a country harried by opposing armies and predatory 
bands. I had hoped to find some friendly farmer bolder than the rest 
with whom my prisoner and I could obtain shelter, or if not that, at 
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least an abandoned house which would give us a roof, but I saw no sign 
of a human face except our own, and no roof appeared either in the 
fields or among the trees. It was a solitude bleak and cold, and the 
declining sun, now half-way behind the earth, warned me that it 
would soon be time to stop. The darkness would be upon us, and in 
a land of hills, gullies, and no roads we could not travel well without 
light. 

Despairing of such shelter as I had expected, I turned our course 
towards a thick grove of trees rising like a great castle on the left. 
When we entered it, the shadows already made darkness there, and the 
night-wind moaned among the dry branches of the trees. I saw the 
girl shiver, and again I felt pity for her in spite of all that she had 
tried to do, though I lost none of my distrust and caution. 

Almost in the centre of the grove was a small open space, sheltered 
from the rush of cold air by the great trees which grew so thickly around 
it. It seemed to me the likeliest spot we could find for a camp. I 
hitched the horses to boughs of the trees and took from my pocket a 
small flask of that cheer which a good soldier seldom neglects. I drew 
the stopper and handed it to the girl. 

“ Take a little of this,” I said. “ You must if you do not expect to 
catch your death of cold.” 

“T would if I could,” she replied, “ but I cannot _ my hands 
are tied.” 

“T had forgotten the handkerchief,” I continued, “but I don’t 
think we’ll need it any longer. You have been warned sufficiently.” 

I unbound her wrists and replaced the handkerchief in my pocket. 

“But don’t forget,” I said, “that this handkerchief is an evidence 
that I have put my mark upon you and that you belong to me—that is, 
you are my prisoner until such time as I choose to give you up.” 

Her face flushed. 

“T will not endure such talk,” she replied, “ from a rebel who within 
six months may be hanged by his outraged King for treason.” 

“You can’t escape it,” I said, “ and the King can’t hang me before 
he catches me. It’s a long way from London to South Carolina, and I 
hear the King is fat and lazy and suffers from seasickness.” 

But she drank the whiskey, just a little of it, though enough to put 
more sparkle in her eye, and handed the flask to me without a word of 
thanks. Then she sat down on a fallen tree and looked idly in front 
of her, as if she had no interest whatever in anything. 

I gathered up armfuls of the dry brushwood and tossed them into a 
heap, which I ignited with the flint and steel I always carried. The 
fire blazed up rapidly and snapped as it bit through the wood. Its 
merry crackling drowned the desolate moan of the wind, and the long 
red ribbons of flame and the fast-forming bed of live coals threw out a 
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kindly heat that fended off the chill of the night. Even the girl, angry 
and humiliated as she seemed to be, felt the influence of the light and 
warmth, and edged along the log until she was much closer and the 
fire could shine directly upon her face. Old Put was frank in his appre- 
ciation, coming to the full length of his tether and wagging his head 
in a manner which said to me as plain as day, “ You have done well.” 
Even the stupid brown hack understood and imitated Old Put’s ex- 
ample. 

Higher rose the fire and drove back the shadows, but the darkness 
was now rolling up to the circle of light, and beyond the sparkle of the 
flames began to rise like a wall. The sun was gone, and a faint, fading 
pink tint in the west marked the way his flight had taken him. Over 
all the world the twilight drooped, and the winter wind mourned the 
dead day. 

“ Are there ghosts in the forest ?” suddenly asked the girl. 

“ None that I ever heard of,” I said. 

“Tt is so unlike England.” 

“ How Vd 

“So much wilder.” 

I had heard of their forests there, or rather what they call forests, 
—some acres of trees, with the undergrowth cut away and the lawns 
shaven, every rod patrolled by keepers or workmen, a mere plaything 
of a forest,—but here in America are the real forests, just as nature 
made them, the desolate wilderness through which the wild animals 
howl, while the lone wind plays its song on the branches or leaves of 
the trees. This is the real forest, a place in which man becomes about 
as big as a cork on the sea. Never the lone hunter, though fifty years 
his home, fails to feel its immensity and desolation. The girl drew 
the edges of her cloak a little more tightly and moved as close to the 
fire as the end of the log would allow her. 

“If you will permit me,” I said, “I will give you a better seat by 
the fire than that.” 

She rose without a word, and I rolled the log well within the warmth 
of the blaze. She resumed her seat, and the firelight flickered and 
played over her face, tinting her cheeks with deep red and spangling 
her bronze-gold hair with patches of scarlet and crimson. The little 
red cap had been pulled securely down on her head, and, sitting there 
in the alternate light and darkness, her figure lithe and strong, she 
looked like some Saxon wood-nymph. 

But I did not cease my good deeds. I call myself a forethoughtful 
trooper, and from the saddle-bags I carried across my saddle-bow I 
took a cold chicken, a piece of cold boiled ham, and some hard biscuits, 
a dinner fit for a prince, or rather an honest American citizen, which 
was better, in these hard times of war. To this royal collation I added 
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a canteen well filled with water, remembered the stout little flask in my 
breast-pocket, and the repast was complete, all but the serving. 

Her eyes sparkled at the sight of the good things. Wood-nymphs, 
Saxon or other, must eat. 

“Let me carve the chicken,” she said. 

“You have neither a table, plates, nor a knife,” I said. 

“This log will serve as a table, some of those clean dry leaves as 
plates, and you can lend me a knife.” . 

“ How could I lend you a knife, a weapon, after all the tricks you 
have tried to play upon me? You don’t forget this, do you?” 

I took the little toy pistol with which she had tried to shoot me out of 
my pocket and held it up before her, but she laughed. Women don’t 
seem to have any conscience, or at least they forget their crimes, which is 
convenient for their peace of mind. 

“Give me the knife,” she said, “and don’t waste time. I’m hun- 
gry.” 

I distrusted her as much as ever, even more, but I opened the blade 
of my clasp-knife and handed it to her. 

“A very good knife,” she said, “ but I have no doubt it was stolen 
from an Englishman. Ah, here it is—the name of an English maker 
on the blade !” 

“Tt was not stolen!” I exclaimed indignantly. “TI took it from him 
fairly at the battle of Monmouth, where he fell into my hands.” 

“That, I suppose, is a good enough title for a rebel,” she said, and 
began to carve the chicken. 

It was a fine, fat chicken, beautifully roasted, and she showed that 
she knew how to carve, for she deftly clipped off a leg, which she held 
up before me. 

“ That looks fat and good to eat,” she said, “ and it’s a fine chicken, 
but I’ve no doubt it was stolen from a loyal subject of King George.” 

“Tt’s not true!” I exclaimed in some wrath. “He was a Tory 
farmer, I admit, but I did not steal the chicken. I took it before his 
eyes, and he never said a word.” 

“ Afraid, I suppose; but it doesn’t make any difference to you. It 
will taste just as good to a rebel. Here, take your piece on this big, 
clean leaf, and eat.” 

I obeyed. She carved off a portion for herself too, and ate with a 
good appetite. Then I handed her the canteen of water and told her 
to drink. 

“Don’t be afraid,” I said. “I took that water out of a clear brook 
in the wilderness, and the land through which it flowed belonged to 
God, not to any Englishman or Tory.” 

“But how about the canteen?” she asked. “Did you steal that 
from any English soldier or take it by violence, which is worse?” 
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I showed her the name of the maker, a Boston man, upon it. 

“ A vile rebel town, the worst of them all,” she said. 

But she took a good drink out of it, and when she handed it back 
to me I imitated her example. Then, while the fire crackled and blazed 
higher and the circle of light widened and the darkness beyond it 
thickened, we ate and drank, and I grew cheerful. I had defeated all 
her attempts, and to-morrow I would find Morgan and give her into 
other hands and be rid of all my troubles; yet I was compelled to admit 
once again that she was very beautiful with the firelight flickering and 
playing over her face and hair, but all the world knows, as I have said, 
that the handsome women are most dangerous, the most cunning, and 
I was on my guard against any new attempt of hers to escape. Still, 
when I looked around at the blackness of the night and heard the sigh 
of the cold wind above the crackling of the fire, I did not think that 
she would dare to attempt it. I knew no woman would venture alone 
on a winter night into that uncanny wilderness, and, knowing it, I felt 


easy. 


IV. 
SUPPER AND SONG. 

THE horses looked jealously at our supper. I was sorry for them, 
especially Old Put, whose great, intelligent eyes said in the purest 
English, “I too am hungry, master.” But I could do nothing. I had 
no provender for horses, and so I told him to wait as best he could until 
morning and I would find something for him, if I had to rob a patriot 
farmer to do it. He bowed his head in resignation like the wise horse 
he was, while the brown hack, not so well bred, tugged at his bridle- 
rein and thrashed about until I threatened him with a big stick. 

After the chicken the girl served the cold ham and drank from the 
canteen again. I did likewise. Moreover, I urged her to wet her lips 
at the flask a second time as a further precaution against cold, which 
she did literally and no more. I was liberal rather than literal, for I 
was a soldier and knew its value. I took my blanket from my saddle- 
bow and urged her to wrap it around herself, but she said “ No;” that 
her heavy cloak was sufficient, and she would not deprive me, even if L 
was a misguided rebel. I saw that she spoke truly, as her cloak was of 
the most ample character, and so, having no further compunction, I 
wrapped the blanket around me, Indian style, and, sitting down on the 
dry leaves in front of the fire, leaned my head against the log. She sat 
on the log at the other end, leaning her head against a dead bough 
which was thrust straight up in the air. I had put the remains of the 
provisions back in my saddle-bags. 

Triumphant, warm, well fed, my cheerfulness, my satisfaction with 
myself, increased. I stared into the bed of red coals and saw figures, 
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pictures, there. Near the centre of the bed the coals had fallen into 
such shape that I could trace distinctly the epaulets of a general, and I 
knew that those epaulets were for me. The coals crumbled into new 
shapes and built the house which was to be mine when the war was vic- 
toriously over and I was ready to retire to it with my honors. She too 
seemed to be engaged in the same business, for she was staring with 
half-closed eyes into the dreamy coals. 

“Why are you a rebel?” she asked. “Is it from pure perverse- 
ness? They say all you Americans are so.” 

“They tell many things about us in England that are not true,” I 
replied, “and this is one of them. The English themselves have often 
been rebels, and their present royal family, one of the worst they have 
ever had,—and they have had the Stuarts,—was placed on the throne 
by a just rebellion.” 

* You must know,” she replied, “that in England the character of 
the sovereign is nothing. It is the sovereign principle. The worse the 
sovereign, the better the court likes him.” 

We relapsed into silence and our study of the red coals. Old Put 
whinnied gently, raised his head, and looked beyond the fire, as if he 
saw something in the darkness impenetrable to all but horse eyes. 

“T’d better look to that,” I said. “Old Put is not going to give a 
warning for nothing. He has a character to lose.” 

“A wild-cat, maybe,” she suggested. 

“ Perhaps, but I’ll see.” 

I rose, still keeping my blanket wrapped around me, and ordered 
her to stay where she was under pain of being bound again. She prom- 
ised, and I believed that she would not stir from her position on the 
log. The darkness and the desolation were not inviting. 

I walked out into the black bank of the night, but could neither see 
nor find anything. I made a complete circuit around the oasis of light 
from the fire, and all was peaceful and quiet. I returned to the log, 
ready to scold Old Put for giving a false alarm, but refrained, reflect- 
ing that he might be nervous and irritable, owing to his lack of food. 

“ What did you find ?” asked the girl, looking at me with bright eyes. 

“ Nothing.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t find anything. It was a wild-cat, or maybe 
i harmless little squirrel.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid of the wild animals?” 

“ Not with such a brave rebel as you near me.” 

I opened my eyes a little wider and looked at her. It was the first 
time that she had complimented me, even in that half-handed way, and 


I was surprised. : 
“T thought you did not allow me the possession of any desirable 


quality whatsoever,” I said. 
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“You are improving,” she replied. “ Perhaps it is due to my 
society. I may yet make you a loyal follower of King George and save 
you from the hangman.” 

I had my doubts about the “loyalty,” which is a term devised for 
the protection of sovereigns in their crimes, but I said nothing just 
then. She too relapsed into silence. The heap of coals grew and 
glowed in the depths with deep crimsons and scarlets, throwing out a 
generous heat and wooing me to sleep. Despite my sense of caution 
and the efforts of my will, my eyelids drooped. The castles in the 
coals became more indistinct and wavered as if they were made of 
red mist. 

Old Put whinnied again and raised his head high in the air, like 
one who listens. I was wide awake in an instant and on my feet again. 

“ Put,” I said, “if I find that you have given a false alarm a second 
time you shall have nothing to eat in the morning.” 

“T wouldn’t bother about it,” said the girl. “It’s only a squirrel 
or a rabbit. Any horse would notice the passing of such an animal. 
Their senses are keener than ours.” 

She was growing very considerate of me! 

But I searched the wood again, and finding nothing returned to 
my comfortable place. Old Put was restless and shuffled about; but, 
angry at his idle alarms, I commanded him roughly to keep quiet, and 
he obeyed. 

The girl was humming softly to herself, as if she were thinking of 
her far-away English home. I supposed she was lonely and homesick, 
and again some pity for her crept into my heart. 

“ Are you-singing of your sweetheart?” I asked, meaning to cheer 
her up. 

“T have none,” she replied. 

“ Not now, perhaps, but you will have some day.” 

“That is a different matter.” 

“ What kind of a sweetheart would you choose ?” 

“ A soldier, a gallant English soldier, one loyal to his King through 
all.” 

She continued to hum her little song, whatever it was. Something 
stirred in the wood, and Old Put, despite my previous command, whin- 
nied and stamped his feet. 

“ Confound that beast, whatever it may be!” I said. “ It must be a 
wild-cat attracted by the light of our fire.” 

“Let the wild-cat go,” she said. “Listen and I will sing you a 
song that will tell you what my future betrothed and husband shall be. 
It’s an old Scotch song of devotion and loyalty, but we English sing it 
too, and like it as well as the Scotch. ‘ Dumbarton’s Drums’ we call it.” 

“ Sing,” I said. 
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Then she sang: 


““* Dumbarton’s drums beat bonnie O, 

When they mind me of my dear Johnnie O! 
How happy am I 
When my soldier is by, 

While he kisses and blesses his Annie O! 

*Tis a soldier alone can delight me O, 

For his graceful looks do invite me O! 
While guarded in his arms 
I'll fear no war’s alarms, 

Neither danger nor death shall e’er fright me O! 


“* My love is a handsome laddie O, 
Genteel, but ne’er foppish or gaudy O! 
Though commissions are dear, 
Yet I’ll buy him one this year, 
For he’ll serve no longer a cadie O! 
A soldier has honor and bravery O, 
Unacquainted with rogues and their knavery O! 
He minds no other thing 
But the ladies or the king, 
For every other care is but slavery O! 


“* Then Ill be the captain’s lady O! 

Farewell, all my friends and my daddy O! 
I'll wait no more at home, 
But I’ll follow with the drum, 

And whene’er that beats I’ll be ready O! 

Dumbarton’s drums sound bonnie 0! 

They are sprightly like my dear Johnnie O! 
How happy I shall be 
When on my soldier’s knee, 

And he kisses and blesses his Annie O!’” 


Her voice was deep and true, and the old war ballad was music in 
my ears. As the melody rose and fell in the lonely night my eyes 
' drooped again and my brain became dim with advancing slumbers, 
like a child soothed to sleep by the song of his mother. I was tired as a 
dog, I had ridden long and far and had worked much, and every nerve 
and muscle in me cried aloud for rest. But I roused myself as she 
finished and the last note of her song died in the darkness. 

“That is a proper military song,” I said, “and nobly sung, but I 
object to the sentiments of your hero. He minds no other thing but 
the ladies or the King. The ladies are all right, but no King. Leave 
the King out!” 

Old Put was stamping his feet again. 

“That’s right, Put,” I said. “ Applaud the song, for it was well 
sung, though you and I, who are good Americans, don’t altogether like 
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the sentiments. That, I take it, is an old song of loyalty to the Stuarts. 
It is a singular thing to me how wholesome-minded English people can 
invest the Stuarts, whom they kicked out of their country, with so 
much romance and charm when all history shows they were an utterly 
debased lot, and nobody knows it better than the English them- 
selves.” 
“The sentiments of the song, King and all, are perfectly correct, 
and I’ll sing that verse to you again.” 
She looked at me with a look half of defiance, half a smile, and 
sang: 
““* My love is a handsome laddie O, 
Genteel, but ne’er foppish or gaudy O! 
Though commissions are dear, 
Yet I'll buy him one this year, 
For he’ll serve no longer a cadie O! 
A soldier has honor and bravery O, 
Unacquainted with rogues and their knavery O! 
He minds no other thing 
But the ladies or the king, 
For every other care is but slavery O!’” 


She sang it still more softly and gently than before, and, though 
my eyelids drooped again, I turned my gaze from the bed of coals to 
her face. The firelight played ruddily over her eyes and cheeks, and 
the expression there seemed tender and far-away, as if her thoughts 
had gone from this dark night and the war-torn fields of South Caro- 
lina to the green English meadows and peaceful sunshine. 

When she finished, I raised my hands and clapped them together. 

“Well done!” I said. “ Well done!” 

“Done well enough for us,” said someone, and strong hands reached 
over the log and grasped me by the wrists. My languor and my sleepi- 
ness were gone in an instant, and I made a powerful effort to wrench 
myself loose, but I had been taken too suddenly. Three or four men 
flung themselves upon me, and I was crushed under a great weight, 
while the firm grip was still on my wrists. I managed to deal somebody 
a heavy kick and heard a grunt of pain, but in a few seconds I was over- 
powered, and, like a wise man, ceased to struggle further. 

Singularly- enough, one of my early thoughts in that moment was 
of relief that Old Put should prove to be a true prophet, having enjoyed 
such a good character in that respect so long. I had been a fool not to 
take his warning more seriously. Then I wondered why the girl did 
not cry out at the sight of struggling men and the sound of oaths and 
blows, a violent medley usually very terrifying to women. I caught 
one glimpse of her, and she was sitting on the log, her back against the 
upthrust bough, leaning upon it as lazily as if she were in a rocking- 
chair in a parlor. The firelight still played over her face and eyes, but 
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the soft and tender expression which had pleased me was gone. Instead 
the look that she turned upon me was a mixture of dislike, malice, and 
triumph. ; 

After meeting such a glance it was a relief to me to look another 
way and see who had captured me. 


V. 
: A CHANGE OF FRONT. 

“Truss him up good,” said one. “These rebels are not to be 
trusted, even when they are tied.” 

I gave careful notice to the man who spoke, evidently the leader of 
the party. He was of middle size, middle age, and truculent features. 
His most noticeable characteristic was his drooping eyelids, which would 
induce the casual observer to think he was fast asleep, though in reality 
he was wide awake. He was dressed in the uniform of a captain in the 
British army. I set him down as a partisan chief on a smal] scale. He 
had five comrades, cast in the same mould as himself, all dressed in 
British soldiers’ uniforms and rather wild of look. 

They bound me securely and set me with my back to the log and 
my face to the fire, much in the position that I had occupied while the 
girl was singing. Confound her for lulling away my caution and sus- 
picions in such a manner! I had no doubt now that she had seen the 
red uniforms of the British when first I went into the wood to search 
for the cause of the noise. I was a fool to let my distrust of her de- 
crease for a moment. 

“That was a complete job, Miss Howard,” said the leader, “ well 
done by everybody, and your part is the best done of all.” 

“ You have rescued me from the hands of a rebel, Captain Crowder,” 
she replied, “ and I am back with my own people, for both of which I 
thank you.” 

I thought it was time for me to say something. 

“Tt is true you have trapped me between you, Captain Crowder, 
for so I hear the lady call you,” I said, “ but I wouldn’t exult, because 
the next chance might be mine, and it would hurt your feelings for me 
to pay you back.” 

“T don’t know about any next chance for you,” he replied, “ because 
here in the South we generally hang rebels.” 

I did not reply to his threat, thinking that I had said enough, and 
turned my head away. My glance fell now upon Old Put. His eyes 
were full of reproach to me. The I-told-you-so expression was there, 
andthe I-am-sorry-for-you-and-myself expression was mingled with it. 
“ T‘will never lose faith in you again, best of all comrades!” I signalled 
back. 
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Captain Crowder, having seized me, also seized my camp, evidently 
with the intention of spending the night there. He posted one sentinel, 
while the others sat around the fire, making themselves comfortable. 
The girl occupied her old seat on the tree-trunk, leaning against the 
projecting bough. 

“Do you know where my father is, Captain Crowder ?” she asked. 

“ With Tarleton,” he replied. 

“ And where is Tarleton ?” 

“ Hot on the chase of the rebel, Morgan, and his men.” 

“ Can we overtake Tarleton by noon to-morrow ?” 

“Undoubtedly, for he has to go rather slowly, not knowing just 
where Morgan is. He doesn’t want to run past the game. Morgan’s 
hard to catch, but when Tarleton once comes up to him there’ll be an 
end to one rebel army.” 

I listened to this conversation with the closest attention and con- 
tinued to listen while he described Tarleton’s movements, force, and 
equipment. If I could escape him and the hangman’s rope with which 
he had threatened me, this information would be of great value to our 
cause. I was glad that, for the sake of precaution, I had torn up the 
girl’s letters and other written facts about us when I captured her, for 
now she could rely only upon speech. I waited for her to tell Crowder 
about me, but she said nothing upon that point, and I reflected that her 
reticence was natural, as.she would want to give her information herself 
to Tarleton, and thus secure all the credit, instead of letting the guer- 
illa, Crowder, claim at least half of it. 

Two of the men disappeared in the wood and returned in a few mo- 
ments, leading the horses of the band, which they tethered to the trees 
near by. I guessed that they had seen the light of our fire at a distance 
and, leaving their mounts there, had crept upon me. 

“You will excuse us, Miss Howard, while we eat and drink a little,” 
said Crowder. “ We’ve ridden far to-day, and we’re tired and hungry.” 

Their appearance was sufficient indication that they needed food 
and rest, as the grime of travel was thick upon them. They rummaged 
their haversacks and saddle-bags and produced bread and meat, which 
they began to eat greedily. They were absorbed like wild animals in 
their repast and paid no attention to anything else. 

The girl rose and walked over to me. Reaching down, she seized 
the end of my silk handkerchief, which was projecting from my pocket, 
and jerked it forth. She threw it into the fire and watched it burn, the 
red heat gripping the delicate silk and converting it in a moment to 
ashes. Then she turned upon me a face of flame. 

“ You dared to bind me,” she said—“ you a rebel, and I an English 
woman, the daughter of a loyal English officer! You dared to insult 


me so!” 
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“ And I presume that is the reason you burn the handkerchief with 
which I bound you,” I said. 

{7 Yes.” 

“ Now that you have begun the job of burning, I suppose you would 
like to burn me too, as I am the man who tied the handkerchief, and I 
did so because you deserved it.” 

She was silent, but her cheeks were as red as ever. 

“T congratulate you upon your rescue, your rescuers, your com- 
pany,” I said. 

“ They are loyal British soldiers.” 

“They wear the British uniform. Any ruffian and robber may 
do that.” 

“T have seen Captain Crowder himself in the army of Cornwallis. 
My father knows him, and I do too.” 

“You know his face, and that is all. He may be a good enough 
British soldier when he is with Cornwallis, but elsewhere he is anything 
that suits his purpose. Look at him and his comrades now.” 

Every man had produced a bottle and was drinking deeply from it. 
The odor rose and was too strong to be swept away by the wind. 

“Look at them,” I repeated. “I congratulate you on your com- 
pany.” 

They drank deeply and replaced their bottles in their pockets, where 
I was sure they were not destined to remain long. The red fled from 
the girl’s face, but she said nothing, and giving me the same curious 
look of mingled triumph and defiance, went back to her old place on 
the log. There she sat, staring straight into the fire, as if she were 
wholly oblivious of me and the other men around her. 

The partisans were in great glee. They laughed and cracked rough 
jokes, and presently, as I had expected, pulled out the bottles again 
and took long, deep draughts, once, twice, thrice. Their faces flushed 
from the effect of the strong spirits, and the loudness and roughness 
of their talk increased. Crowder, the leader, was the loudest and rough- 
est of them all. 

“That was a fine song you sang to that fellow there when you set 
him a-napping for us to catch, Miss Howard,” he said presently, “ and 
we like music too, don’t we, boys?” 

“Yes, yes!” they roared, all together. 

“ And won’t you kindly sing that song or another as good for us, 
Miss Howard ?” he continued. 

She made no answer, staring straight at the red embers, her cheeks 
pale. 
“T say, Miss Howard, don’t you hear?” exclaimed Crowder roughly. 
“Yes, I hear,” she replied, “but I’m sorry I can’t oblige you. I 


can’t sing any more.” 
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“Tf you can sing for that d—d rebel there,” continued Crowder, 
“T should think you could sing for us, who are good and loyal English 
like yourself.” 

She was silent again. 

“ Didn’t we rescue you?” he continued. “ Aren’t we your saviors? 


Don’t you owe us gratitude ?” 

Still unanswered, he swore an oath and said to his comrades: 

“ Here’s gratitude for you, lads. Well, if she won’t sing for us, we 
can sing for her. How do you like this, my lady? It’s called ‘ I’ll Owre 
the Muir to Maggy,’ and it goes very well with the song you gave us 


just now.” 
Then he sang the old song, which like the girl’s was Scotch: 


** And [ll owre the muir to Maggy— 

Her wit and sweetness call me— 

There to my fair I’ll show my mind, 
Whatever may befall me. 

If she loves mirth, I’ll learn to sing, 
Or likes the Nine to follow, 

1’ll lay my lugs in Pindar’s spring 
And invocate Apollo. 


“¢Tf she admire a martial mind, 

I'll sheath my limbs in armor; 

If to the softer dance inclined, 
With gayest airs I’ll charm her; 

If she love grandeur, day and night 
I'll plot my nation’s glory, 

Find favor in my prince’s sight, 
And shine in future story. 


“* Beauty can work wonders with ease 

Where wit is corresponding, 

And bravest men know best to please 
With complaisance abounding. 

My bonnie Maggy love can turn 
Me to what shape she pleases, 

If in her breast that flame shall burn 
Which in my bosom blazes.’ ” 


His voice was not unmusical, and he had some idea of rhythm and 
measure. His comrades joined him, and they roared out a chorus 
which must have penetrated to the farthest edge of the wood. 

“T’ll not only sing for you, Miss Howard,” said Crowder, “ but I’ll 
dance for you too.” 

It was plain enough that the man was drunk, and was relapsing into 
his natural condition of savagery. I hoped that he would fall into the 
fire, but he did not. His drunken head swayed from side to side, but he 
kept step to the measure of the song. 
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One of the men drew his empty bottle and beat upon its side with 
his knife-blade. It made a lively tinkle that sounded like music, and 
the others, seeing his success, imitated him. Crowder had not only a 
vocal but an instrumental chorus as well. His zeal increased, and he 
danced like an Indian at a scalp-dance, while the men roared out the 
song and beat their bottles with enthusiasm. 

“ Again I congratulate you on your company, your glorious band of 
rescuers, Miss Howard,” I called out to her. 

I know she heard me, but she did not reply. Her lips were set 
firmly, although her cheeks were growing paler and paler, and she 
seemed to be white to the hair. I tugged at my bonds, but I could not 
move them. 

The song stopped for a moment, and Crowder, looking around for 
further amusement, spied me. 

“A good song, boys, and good fun,” he cried, “but here’s better 
fun. Let’s hang the prisoner and see him squirm.” 

The others, as drunk as their leader, shouted their approval, but the 
girl sprang up. 

“You shall not do that!” she cried. 

“ And why not, miss?” asked Crowder. “ He is our prisoner.” 

“ Because I will not permit it!” she cried. 

- They roared with laughter. 

“If you do,” she said, “I will report your act to Colonel Tarleton. 
This man is an important prisoner. He can guide Tarleton to Mor- 
gan, and he will do it to save his life. He must be taken safely to the 
British camp. Tarleton will reward you well.” 

“ All right, if you say so, Miss Howard,” he said. “ Anything to 
oblige, especially one as handsome as you are. And we won’t hang 
him to-night. Maybe we will do it in the morning anyhow, but that’s 
no reason why we should stop the fun now. A soldier’s life is hard, 
and he ought to make merry while he can.” 

He took a large flask from his haversack and shared it with his men. 
Then they began to sing and dance again, all of them wild with drink. 

It was an orgy of savages. The fire died down and ceased to blaze; 
only the red embers glowed in the darkness. I could feel the blackness 
of the night as it rolled up and encircled us more closely. The girl 
was immovable. Her tawny hair shone in the dim light, and I saw that 
her face was still white, but that was all. 

One of the men fell down presently from sheer exhaustion. 

“Let him lie.” said Crowder. “ He’ll sleep as well there as any- 
where.” 

The man never moved, but began to snore, and a second one yielded 
to exertion and whiskey and, stretching himself out on the ground, 
went to instant sleep. Crowder himself was the third, and was followed 
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speedily by the others, including the sentinel, who had joined without 
objection in the orgy. The six men were sound asleep in a slumber 
heavy with weariness and liquor. 

A last brand fell over in the coals and blazed up. The girl rose 
from the log, and by its light I saw that her face had turned from 
white to red. She walked quickly over to me and said in a voice 
shaking with excitement and alarm: 

“Take me away from here, Mr. Marcel! Take me away at once! 
I would rather be with you than these men, these savages, these brutes ! 
Nor is your life safe here!” 

“They wear the British uniform; they must be loyal British sol- 
diers,” I could not keep from saying. 

“T do not know what they are,” she replied, with alarmed insistence, 
“but let’s go. Pray take me at once.” 

.,_ She pulled at my shoulders as if she would have me rise and go on 
the instant. 

“ Untie my wrists,” I said. 

She tugged at the cords, but could do nothing. They were tied too 
tightly. 

“ Take a knife from that drunken fool’s belt,” I said, indicating one 
of the men. “Don’t be afraid. He won’t wake.” 

She secured the knife and cut my bonds. I rubbed my wrists to- 
gether for a few minutes to take out the stiffness and restore the circu- 
lation. Again she urged me to start without delay. 

“ Wait a minute,” I said. “ We must provide ourselves.” 

They had taken my arms from me when they bound me, and I 
recovered them, adding to my supply Crowder’s pistol and some ammu- 
nition. Then I turned to the horses. 

Old Put’s great dark eyes flamed with approval and gladness. He 
had stood at his halter’s length, watching the orgy and my rescue with 
attention and understanding. 

“ We'll bid farewell to these beasts now, old comrade,” I said in a 
whisper, patting his nose. 

He was too cautious to whinny a reply. The brown hack was near 
him, but I saw another among those belonging to the guerillas which I 
fancied much more than him. I hastily changed Miss Howard’s saddle 
to his back, assisted her to mount, and sprang upon Old Put. 

I turned the heads of our horses towards the northwest, but as the 
woods before us were dense and interlaced with wiry bushes and creep- 
ing vines, we dared not attempt more than a walk. The horses stamped 
and neighed as we left them. The girl’s mount stepped on a large, dry 
branch, which broke with a crack like a pistol-shot. Nor did ill luck 
stop at that. The abandoned horses, frightened by the report, neighed 


and stamped again, creating a great uproar. 
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The sentinel, who was the least drunk of the party, sprang to his 
feet. He was yet half-dazed with sleep and liquor, but he saw the dim 
figures of a man and a woman riding away from the lit+le encampment, 
and he knew that, according to the plans of Captain Crowder, it was 
not what should be. He fired a hasty pistol-shot in our direction, 
the bullet clipping the dry twigs above our heads, and then shouted to 
his comrades to awake, giving emphasis to his cries with many sturdy 
kicks. 

“ Look out for your head!” I shouted to Miss Howard. “ An unto- 
ward bough might prove fatal. And be sure you stay with me.” 

*T’ll not leave you,” she said. 

“Now, Old Put,” I continued, “lead us out of this.” 

He curved his long neck in the darkness and looked ahead with 
sharp brown eyes. I let the reins fall loose, and he wound about among 
the trees with a judgment that was never at fault. The other horse 
kept close at his side. Behind us we heard the cries of the awakened 
men as they leaped upon their horses and rode after us, shouting to us 
to stop. Two or three more pistol-shots were fired, but the air received 
them. 

If the men could see at all, it was but dimly, though they could 
follow us by the hoof-beats of our horses and the tearing of the vines 
and slapping of the bushes as we passed. They made such a prodigious 
cursing and swearing that we were never in any doubt as to where they 
were. I had a mind for a moment to send towards them a pistol-ball 
which would stop their noise, but I concluded that the greater uproar 
they made the better it would be for us, as it gave us exact warning of 
their approach. They did not seem to be gaining upon us, which was a 
satisfaction for the present. Out on the plain they would see us more 
distinctly, but I believed that our horses could leave them there. 

I saw a beam of light shining through the lattice-work of the 
boughs, and then another and another, and knew that we would soon 
be in the open. The girl’s horse stumbled, and she uttered a little cry 
of dismay, but in a moment the animal was steady on his feet again, 
and we went on. The beams grew more numerous and fused into a 
broad shield of moonlight. Two minutes more and we would be out of 
the wood and into the cleared ground, with the fields racing behind us. 

But the light had its evil for us. Against it broad silver disk we 
were silhouetted like the man in the moon, and the popping of pistols 
told us that we had become good targets. One bullet passed so close to 
my head that I thought it must have cut a lock of hair in its passage, 
and I took it as a warning to hurry. 

“ Haste, Miss Howard!” I said. “We want to be beyond pistol- 
shot in the cleared ground, for the light will help them there.” 

She was riding well, and her expression was firm and courageous. 
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We shook the reins against the necks of our horses, and, taking the 
chances of bush and vine, sped into the open as a volley of pistol-shots 
whistled after us. 

I uttered a shout, half of pleasure, half of defiance, to our pursuers, 
and bade Old Put show them what it was for a real racer to run his 
best. I had confidence too in the horse that the girl rode, for he was 
long-limbed. He looked like a strong animal, and he certainly had a 
clean, fast gait that kept him alongside of Old Put. 

I regarded our escape as assured, and the girl seemed to take a like 
view of the case. Relief showed in her eyes. 

“Miss Howard,” I said cheerfully and egotistically, “I congratu- 
late you on the improvement in your company.” 

“ At any rate, you are still a rebel, with a rope around your neck.” 

“TI seem to have been preferred to the British behind us, who do 
not have ropes around their necks, but deserve them. Remember that 
I ride with you at your own invitation.” 

“Then you consider me still your prisoner ?” 

“Oh, I am yours; but, whether one or the other, I am to be guide.” 

The men behind us were silent, and we were sure of gaining upon 
them. I could see their figures rising out of the plain in the misty 
gray light, gigantic and distorted in shape, and the thud, thud of their 
horses’ hoofs, as regular as the ticking of a clock, came to our ears. 

“ Which way do we go?” asked the girl. 

“To Morgan, of course.” 

“Then I shall soon be with my father and friends again.” 

_“Why do you think so?” 

“ Because Tarleton will certainly take Morgan, and, of course, I 
shall be recaptured.” 

She looked at me with much of the old sparkle and defiance and the 
absolute faith in British valor that British defeats seemed unable to 
shake. I was annoyed, and my patriotic pride was hurt. 

“You take it for granted that Tarleton will win if he should over- 
take Morgan ?” 

{7 I do.” 

“Yet you have heard the news from King’s Mountain ?” 

“ A chance, an accident.” 

“The same chance, the same accident, may happen again.” 

“ Never.” 

I could not say her nay, for were we not retreating steadily before 
the advance of Tarleton, a retreat that seemed to all to be the part of 
wisdom, for again let it be said that we were fewer in numbers, far 
inferior in equipment, and more than half of our little army were raw 
troops, farmers! The exhilaration of the flight and escape disappeared 
for the time, and a heavy depression took its place. 
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a VI. 
IN A STATE OF SIEGE. 


Otp Pur stretched his neck, and the regular, steady beat of his 
flying hoofs was music to a man who loves a good horse. But the 
new horse too lengthened his stride and kept by my side. I judged 
that he was a good comrade for Old Put. The plain, grassy and undu- 
lating, rolled away before us, and I could not see its end. 

Our pursuers hung on, and I distrusted their silence. It betokened 
resolution, a determination to follow us mile after mile, to cling to the 
chase like hounds after a deer. I judged that among Crowder’s mo- 
tives chagrin at having made such a fool of himself and a desire to 
repair the error were the strongest. The men did not spread out fan- 
shape, but followed us in a close group. I was still sure that we were 
gaining, though very slowly, and they seemed to think so too, for pres- 
ently they fired two or three shots, as if they hoped to frighten us with 
spent balls. The girl’s horse swayed a bit to one side, and I thought he 
had stumbled again, but she satd he was merely startled by the pistol- 
shots, and pulling him back into the true course we galloped on. 

We crossed a swell of the earth, and far out on the plain I saw the 
dim outlines of a small house, or rather log cabin, rising from the earth. 
The girl’s horse threw up his head and uttered a neigh, or rather a 
cry or a great sigh, for it was almost like that of a human being, and 
staggered from side to side, his pace sinking quickly from a sure gallop 
to a shaky trot. His great eyes were distended with pain and fear, and 
blood and foam were on his lips. A dark-red clot of blood appeared 
upon his side, and I knew then that one of the bullets which I thought 
would fall short had struck him and the wound was mortal. 

Without my hand pulling upon his rein Old Put stopped and looked 
at the other horse with eyes of pity and sorrow, for he knew what was 
going to happen—he knew he was going to lose one who had been 
proving himself a worthy running mate and comrade. 

I leaped from Old Put’s back and snatched the girl from the saddle 
just as her horse reeled and fell, giving up his honest life with one 
great groan. 

I half-lifted, half-pushed the girl upon Old Put’s back, where she 
sat securely despite the man’s saddle. Once she protested, but I roughly 
bade her be silent and obey me and we would escape yet. Then she 
said no more. 

“ See the house yonder?” I said. “ We will reach that and beat them 
off. Maybe we will find allies there. This should be a patriot region.” 

I rested one arm on Old Put’s shoulder. The girl was on the horse’s 
back, and I, partly supported by him, ran by his side. It is a trick that 
the borderers will tell you is common and useful enough. Old Put 
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gave me great assistance, for he understood, and as we flew along my 
feet at times seemed not to touch the ground. 

Our pursuers reached the crest of the swell and raised a shout of 
triumph as they saw the dead horse in the path, and the single horse 
running on, carrying one of the fugitives and half-carrying the other. 

I took a quick look backward and calculated that we would reach 
the hut in time. Our pursuers evidently did not think so, for they 
fired no more shots. The girl was silent, her hands folded upon the 
pommel of my saddle and her face all white again. She left the direc- 
tion of everything to me. 

The cabin continued to rise from the plain, the corners, the eaves, 
and the roof appearing until it stood before us distinct and near at 
hand. 

“Now, Put, old comrade, greatest of horses,” I cried, “we are 
nearing the goal! Show them how much strength and speed you have 
kept in reserve for this last effort! Show them what you can do when 
you try your best!” 

He replied by deed, and I fairly swung through the air as we raced 
straight to the cabin. I expected some tousled head to appear, roused 
by the thunder of so many hoofs, but none came. The place remained 
silent and lone. There was a small garden, but no fence around either 
it or the house. 

Old Put dashed straight for the door, as if he knew what was wanted 
of him, which, in fact, he did, and stopped five feet in front of it so 
abruptly that the girl would have shot over his head had I not held her. 

She sprang to the ground. I slipped the bridle off Old Put, gave 
him a slap, and cried,— 

{7 Go re 

He galloped around the house and disappeared, his hoof-beats dying 
away in the darkness. Then I pushed open the door and rushed in, 
dragging the girl after me. I slammed it back and looked for the bar 
that is commonly used as a fastening in such frontier houses. There 
is was, and I shoved it into its place. Nothing but a battering-ram 
could break in that door now! 

“ Safe for the time!” I cried. “I defy them to take us in this fort !” 

Then I looked around me. The girl, half-fainting, had staggered 
against the wall and was leaning there. It was a house of but a single 
room. Qn a wide brick hearth a fire was still burning, or rather smoul- 
dering, yet it threw out enough light to disclose the contents of the 
place. No human being was there. Everything of value except the 
heavy furniture, which was of the rudest description and worth not 
much more than raw lumber, had been removed, and the whole appear- 
ance of the room indicated that its occupants had taken a hasty: de- 
parture. It was.easy enough to guess the cause. Some poor family, 
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frightened by the converging of the armies upon this region, and with 
. good reason too,—for no other State was harried in this war as was ours 
of South Carolina,—had gathered up their portable goods and fled to 
safer quarters, and perhaps not an hour before our arrival, as the fire 
still burning proved. 

“They might have made things a little more comfortable for us,” 
I said cheerfully, for my spirits had gone up with a leap; “ but it’s 
good as it is, and we haven’t any right to complain. Mr. South Caro- 
lina Farmer, whoever you are and wherever you are, we thank you.” 

The girl smiled faintly and walked mechanically to the fire, where 
she sat down on a rude stool and spread out her fingers before the coals 
as if she were in her home. 

“Take a little of this,’ I said, for I saw that she was half-dazed. 
There was yet some whiskey in my flask, and I handed it to her. She 
obeyed me like a child and drank. 

Then I turned my attention to the single window, which was closed 
with a heavy but ill-fitting shutter, a few wandering moonbeams find- 
ing a way through the cracks. Peeping out, I could see the guerillas 
dismounted beyond pistol-shot and holding a conference. 

“They are talking, but let *em talk, my dear,” I said to the girl. 
“They can’t get us in this cabin. What a neat, stout little place 
it is!” 

I really began to have a friendly feeling towards her. We had been 
through so many dangers together, and, besides, she was my prisoner. 
It is much easier for the conqueror to be generous to the conquered 
than for the conquered to be generous to the conqueror. 

She did not reply either to my words or my manner. Her cheeks, 
which had been so white before, were faintly flushed with pink, but I 
could not tell whether it was the fire or not. She seemed to me to be in 
a state of collapse, natural to a girl, even the strongest and bravest, 
after so much. 

“ Now set the table for us,” I said. “ We must eat a little after our 
long, hard ride, for we will need our strength. See if you can’t find a 
candle in that cupboard. And here, take my bundle and get out the 
food.” 

I handed her the wallet of bread and meat which I had snatched 
from Old Put’s back almost with the same motion with which I had 
swept off his bridle. She took it, drew the rough pine table to the 
centre of the room, and spread the food upon it. Then, sure enough, 
she found in the cupboard a piece of old tallow candle, which she lighted 
and stuck in the middle of the table. These simple household duties 
seemed to revive her. Her eyes brightened, her color came back, and 
her first thought was half to defend, half to apologize, for her previous 
collapse. 
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“T was tired merely,” she said. “I did not lose courage. Don’t 
think that. I’m an English girl.” 

“T never said you lost courage,” I replied. “I think that you have 
borne yourself bravely, almost as well as an American girl would have 
done in the same situation.” 

“Show me the one who would have done better,” she said, with a 
snap of the eye. 

But that was manifestly impossible at the time, and I made no such 
attempt. 

“The table is ready, and we wait only for the army to take a seat 
and enjoy itself,” she said in a light tone. 

“Come and have a look at our enemies first,” I said, noticing how 
her strength and courage had come back and how well they became her. 

She put her eyes to one of the cracks and looked out. Crowder and 
his men, unconsciously imitating us, had begun to make themselves 
comfortable, first by building a great bonfire, and then by sitting around 
it and keeping warm. They had tethered their horses near, and from 
their position they could watch the house very well and detect us if we 
came forth. 

“Why do they follow us so persistently ?” the girl asked. 

“For a variety of reasons,” I replied. “I might mention as one 
that they are anxious to take me. You know you informed them that 
I was the bearer of very important news which I would tell, under 
proper pressure, to Tarleton.” 

“ But that was not true.” 

“ They do not know that it was not.” 

“I wish they were real British soldiers,” she said. “I do not be- 
lieve that any of them ever saw England. I believe they are American 
Tories, maybe American rebels in British uniforms.” 

I did not care to argue with her, such is the strength of prejudice 
founded on teaching and training, especially British prejudice, and 
most especially the prejudice of British women. 

“Why did you take off his bridle?” she asked as she turned away 
from the window. 

I had hung up Old Put’s bridle on a nail in the wall. 

“In order that I may have it when I want to put it on him again, 
which won’t be long, I hope,” I replied. 

“ Why, the horse is gone!” she said. 

I laughed, laughed in her face, which turned red, and then, seeing 
that it was red, deliberately laughed again. Here was a woman who 
prided herself on her intelligence and quickness of mind, and with good 
cause too, so I had begun to believe, and yet after passing a day and part 
of a night in Old Put’s presence she knew so little about him! 

“Why do you laugh?” she asked redly and angrily. 
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“T laugh at your ignorance,” I replied, “the fact that you know 
so little of our comrade, in many respects the shrewdest and ablest of 
us three, as he is certainly the swiftest and the strongest. That horse 
has not left us. I merely took his bridle off in order that he might not 
be troubled with it, that he might eat better, for no doubt he will find, 
somewhere around here, even in winter, a bit of grazing on some shel- 
tered and sunny southern slope. He will take care of himself and come 
back to us when we need him.” 

“ But suppose the guerillas take him ?” 

“T wish I was as sure that they would not take us,” I said. 

Then I led the way to the table. I drew up the stool for the lady 
and an old pine box that I found in a corner for myself. A little water 
was left in the canteen. She drank part of it and said,— 

“ Here’s to the health of King George!” 

“Yes,” I said as I drank the remainder of the water, “ this is to the 
health of King George—George Washington! I’m glad to see that 
your conversion has begun.” 

She frowned at me, but we had an amicable dinner over the scraps 
nevertheless. I stopped at intervals to watch the progress of the par- 
tisans outside. They had not yet made any movement against us, and 
all sat or lay around the fire. I counted them—six—and I knew that 
all were there, as choice a lot of scoundrels as one could find on the soil 
of the thirteen colonies. 

I turned my eyes away from the crevice to look at the girl. The rest 
and the bite of food had made a wonderful improvement. She was a 
true-English rose, I could see that—a rose of Devon or Warwick or 
Kent, or whatever is fairest among their roses—a girl with yellow hair 
that shone like fresh gold in the sun, tinted with red in the firelight, 
and a brow of white and cheeks of the warm pink that is the heart of 
the pink rose. Oh, well, as I said twice before, everybody knows that 
the most beautiful women are the most dangerous, and I wondered if 
these Saxon maidens of England were ever an exception. For a mo- 
ment I felt a feeling of warmth and kinship to old England, but then 
this England, which is so kind to herself and so appreciative of her own 
merits, has never been anything but an enemy to us. 

“ What are you thinking of, Mr. Marcel ?” she said suddenly, as she 
looked up. “ Why are you so serious ?” 

“T am astonished that you should address me as Mr. Marcel and 
not as a rebel with a rope around his neck.” 

She patted the floor meditatively with her foot and looked away 
from me and at the fire. 

“Tt was a mistake due to forgetfulness,” she replied with an air of 
resentment. “I will not do it again.” 

“T would not forget epithets when you speak of us,” I said. “ You 
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will get out of practice, and then you will be unlike the remainder of 
your countrymen and countrywomen.” 

“Do you want another quarrel?” she asked pointedly. “I should 
think that we had enough to do to carry on our quarrel with those men 
outside.” 

She went to the window and took a long look. 

“They are still by the fire,” she said, “and I see your horse too. 
He is dining, like the rest of us.” 

“Where?” I cried, for I was somewhat surprised at the early reap- 
pearance of Old Put. 

“ There’s another crack here. Use it,” she said. “ Don’t you see 
him grazing over there to the left in that field surrounded by a tumble- 
down fence, or rather the rails of what used to be a fence?” 

In truth it was Old Put, about fifty yards to the left of the cavalry- 
men and grazing with supreme horse content, as if no enemy were within 
fifty miles of him. It was a southern slope on which he stood, and I 
suppose some blades of grass had retained their freshness andytender- 
ness despite the wintry winds. It was these that Old Put sought, with 
the assiduous attention to detai! and keen eye for grist characteristic 
of him. 

There was a fine, full moon, shedding a silver-gray light over the 
earth. Old Put was clothed in its radiance, and we could see him as 
distinctly as if he stood at the window—the tapering head; the velvety 
nose, which slid here and there over the grass in search of the tender 
stems; the sinewy neck, and the long, powerful body, marked often, it 
is true, by wear and war, but in the prime and zenith of its strength. 
My saddle was still upon his back, but that was a trifle to which he had 
long since grown accustomed in his life with a cava'ryman. 

How rash of him, I thought, to come so near the British! The 
doubt which I had of Old Put when he allowed himself to be deceived 
by the girl came back to me. Perhaps he was really growing old, falling 
into his dotage. Surely nothing else could account for his taking such 
a risk! I would have shouted to him to go away had I thought he could 
hear me, but I knew my voice could not reach him, and in suspense and 
anxiety I merely watched that old horse as he continued to graze almost 
within the light of his enemy’s camp-fire. 


VII. 
THE TEMPER OF OLD PUT. 

My fears found ample justification, for the men soon turned their 
attention to the horse, and two rose and approached him. I looked upon 
him as one impounded, and he alone was to blame, for he should have 
known better. One of the men made a wide circuit and came up care- 
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fully behind, while the other approached with equal caution from the 
front, whistling in a soft and coaxing way and holding out his hand. 
Evidently they appreciated the value of a good horse, and no doubt 
they had stolen enough from patriot farmers to have experience. Old 
Put never raised his head to look at them, but continued his hunt for 
blades of grass. He certainly heard their approaching footsteps, and 
I was convinced now that his dotage was really at hand. 

4‘ I thought you said he was the most intelligent of us three,” said 
the girl ironically, “and here he is, gone to sleep and letting himself 
be'taken, to be used perhaps as a common cart-horse.” 

Her words were an insult to us both, Old Put and me, but I knew 
mo timely reply, and I endured them in silence.’ 

The man in front, emboldened by Old Put’s gentleness, approached 
more rapidly and was soon within fifteen feet of the horse. Old Put 
raised his head, and looking at the intruder a moment lowered it and 
went on nipping the grass. 

The fellow, holding out his hand, stepped forward and seized Old 
Put by the neck. Bhe horse, with a neigh that was human in its anger, 
turned and bit deep into his shoulder. A scream, wilder, more fearful 
than any I have ever heard before or since, rose from the man’s throat as 
the horse reared high in the air and smote him to the earth with his fore- 
feet. The girl turned her eyes away in horror as he was crushed to 
pulp beneath the fierce beat of the steel-shod hoofs, time for but one cry 
being given to him, but I kept mine at the crevice, though I will con- 
fess that the blood was rather a chilly torrent in my veins. 

The other man, the one behind, faced about and fled when he saw 
the death of his comrade, and the single look that I had of him 
showed fright te the marrow. The horse, raising his head, trotted 
away over the hill. The moonlight fell upon him there in distorted 
rays and enlarged him into a gigantic figure. In the gray light he 
looked like some phantom horse, a wild creature that brought death. 

The band, recovering from the momentary paralysis caused by the 
sudden acquaintance of their comrade with death, snatched out their 
pistols and fired at the horse as they would have fired at a man in his 
place, but their aim was wild, for Old Put gave no sign of a hit, trotting 
steadily on, his figure growing larger and more threatening in the ex- 
aggerating rays of the moonlight, until he disappeared beyond the swell 
of the earth. The thing that had been living lay in the dead grass, and 
I was glad that it was hidden almost by some rocks and the roll of the 


earth. 
“He is gone, Julia,” I said, “and I don’t think those men will try 


to take my horse again.” 
I laughed a little, with a rather forced gayety, for the influence of 


the sudden tragedy was still upon me. Yet I was glad that Old Put 
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had redeemed himself so conclusively from the charge of incaution and 
dotage, which I would never again bring against him, even should they 
come to be true in the course of the years. 

The girl came back to the crevice, and we watched the British for 
some minutes. After the hasty discharge of the pistols they returned 
to the fire, making no movement either to pursue Old Put or to remove 
the body of their dead comrade. They would have liked well enough 
to obtain a good horse, but they were not going to bother about such 
a trifle as a dead man. 

“Do you think they will attack us?” asked the girl. 

“Well, no; not yet, at least,” I replied. “The advantages of the 
defence are too great, and these men are mere raiders and robbers. 
They are not going into a dangerous venture unless the chances are on 
their side. Perhaps they think we will become frightened and surren- 
der to-morrow.” 

* You surely will not do that?” 

“T had no such intention, worthless rebel as I am, but if you say 
surrender I will go out and notify them this minute.” 

“You know I meant nothing of the kind.” 

She spoke rather sharply, and leaving the window went back to the 
table, which she began to clear away. She gathered up the scraps and 
put them back neatly. Then she brushed the crumbs off in her hand, 
for lack of anything else, and threw them in the fire, and having done 
that pushed the table to one side against the wall. I made no offer to 
help her, as she did everything with such skill and despatch, and I 
was content to watch her. Nor did she say anything to me, but, her 
work done, took her stool again and sat down at the corner of the 
hearthstone, leaning her head against the wall of the chimney and 
gazing into the dying fire. 

The last log was smouldering on the hearth and threw but a feeble 
light. I blew out the candle, thinking we might need it in case our 
enemies made any hostile movement, and the darkness gathered at once 
in half the room, only a dim light showing as a fringe to the fire. 

“T think you’d better go to sleep,” I said to the girl. “It is always 
well to save one’s strength, and now is a chance for rest.” 

“ And you?” 

“T don’t want any sleep. I’ll stay at the window and watch.” 

“ But you need rest as well as I.” 

“Why do you bother yourself about a villanous rebel who is going 
to be hanged anyway by his justly angry King ?” 

“T wish you would:stop talking that way.” 

Her tone was rather plaintive. Undoubtedly she was tired and 
worn by anxieties, and I obeyed her request. I made her wrap her 
cloak around her, and though she declared stoutly that she would not 
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go to sleep, merely wishing to lean her head against the wall and rest, 
her eyelids drooped and fell, and in two minutes she slumbered. 

The fire sank lower, eating its way along the log until only a few 
inches of wood were left. The girl slept soundly. The curve of the 
chimney into the wall formed a kind of nook, and her head and shoul- 
ders rested easily there like a picture framed against the rough logs, 
which were unplastered and not even smoothly hewn. I trusted that 
she would sleep the night through, and as the fire sank lower and lower 
and the darkness crept up to the hearthstone, almost hiding her figure, 
the stillness of midnight came, and I could hear her regular breathing 
in the dead silence. 

I went back to the window. The fire of the British faced it, and I 
could see that three of the men had lain down and gone to sleep. The 
other two were sitting up, weapons at hand, and I inferred that they 
had been detailed as sentinels, though their lazy attitudes showed well 
enough that it was a job they did not like. For all I could tell at the 
distance, these men too might be asleep sitting. 

I watched them for a half hour or more, and grew very tired of the 
business. The brightness of the moonlight culminated, and the earth 
lost its silver tint, shading into a dark, dull gray. The figures of our 
besiegers became shadowy and shapeless. It was a time for sleep, and 
I felt it in all my bones. A trooper doesn’t ask much. If I could have 
taken my blanket and put myself down on a reasonably smooth piece 
of turf under the shade of a tree, with the certainty that no enemy 
would waken me, it would have been sufficient. I would have slept the 
sleep of the just, or the tired unjust, which is often as good. 

I drew the old pine box up to the window and sat on it, resolved to 
listen, now that I was weary of looking. I wondered what had become 
of Old Put, the manslayer, and tried to discover why I had been such a 
fool as to distrust him even for a moment. 

Thus musing, I discovered that the fire had gone out; that I could 
see nothing—in fact, that the room was pitchy dark. I opened my 
eyes, remembering that all things must be dark to a man with his eyes 
shut, and saw again the flickering fire and the figure of the girl half- 
reclining in the chimney-corner. 

This would not do. I was the whole army—horse, foot, artillery, 
and baggage-wagons, commander-in-chief, colonel, captains, and pri- 
vates—and we could never go to sleep all at once. I undertook to walk 
briskly around the room in order to stir my sluggish blood into watch- 
fulness, but that would wake the girl, and I did not want to do such a 
cruel thing. I stopped in front of her and looked at her face attentively. 
Asleep she did not look at all the spitfire she was awake. Mingled 
with her beauty now was a certain wanness, a something that was 
pathetic, a look that appealed to a man for protection and strength. 

* 
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After all, she was but a girl, and why should I care for the bitter 
things she said when probably half the time she said them she was 
‘sorry ? 

I went back to the window and looked out once more. The besieging 
army was taking its comfort. The part which had stretched itself on - 
the ground remained stretched, and the part which watched sagged 
more than ever towards the horizontal. It was a lazy army, that was 
evident, and I resolved that I would set it an example of superiority. 

Having made these brave resolutions, I sat down on the stool and 
leaned my head once more against the wall, not because I was tired and 
sleepy, but merely that I might reserve my strength for a crisis, the 
most necessary thing in the world to a soldier, every man of experience 
knowing that an army fights better if it goes into battle well fed, well 
clothed, and well rested. It was a good argument, that bore extension, 
and I closed my eyes that they too might have rest, as they felt weary 
and clogged. ‘Then, do what I would or could, weariness and sleep 
took charge of me. Tired muscles rose in open and defiant rebellion 
against mind and will. The combat was short and fierce, but matter 
triumphed over mind, and in five minutes I was in the midst of a sleep 
that was heavenly with rest, unpeopled by bad dreams, with my head 
back against the wall and my breathing long and regular. Meanwhile 
the bed of coals on the hearth became smaller and paler. The rim of 
fire narrowed. Coals turned from red to black and then to gray and 
crumbled into ashes. The darkness crept up to the very edge of the 
hearthstone and then invaded it. The girl was completely in the 
shadows, and the pale glimmer of the fire was but a faint light left in 
the room. 

The sleeping man and the sleeping girl were tired, very tired, and 
they slept soundly. If they had dreams, they were pleasant ones, and 
no thought of danger entered intc them. The men around the camp- 
fire had moved away to the other side of the world, and the little cabin 
was peaceful for them, inside and outside. Sleeping thus, they did not 
see the men rise from the camp-fire and approach the hut, now veiled 
in a darkness: which made such a movement safe. They reathed the 
cabin without alarm or a sign from the watcher who was not watching, 
and at last the leader tried the shutter of the window. He pried at it 
with his knife and moved it a little. Then he put his ear to the crack 
and could hear nothing within. Replacing his ear with his eye, he saw 
the feeble glimmer of the fire and no more. He was sure that those 
whom he wished to take were asleep, and he exulted, for a fierce anger 
mingled with his other desires to recapture both. He pried again at 
the window, and with greater leverage it yielded further, and wood 
scraped against wood. He stopped and listened once more, but the 
inmates of the cabin never stirred. 
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Putting his ear to the wide crack that now intervened between the 
shutter and the wall, he listened again and heard the steady, regular 
breathing of someone inside and below. He knew it was the breathing 
of a sleeping man, too loud and strong for a woman, too even for one 
awake, and he reached up and pulled the shutter wide open on its rude 
leather hinges. Then he grasped the edge of the window with both 
hands and raised himself up. 

My sleep grew troubled at last and then turned into a nightmare. 
Some huge wild beast, after the fashion of beasts in nightmares, was 
sitting on my chest and blowing his breath in my face, while I had no 
power to move a muscle. I was cold to the marrow and waited for him 
to devour me, but instead he dwindled away and became misty. With 
one great effort I threw him off my chest and sprang to my feet. My 
head struck against somebody else’s head as I sprang up, and that some- 
body else swore an oath that had the savor neither of a nightmare nor a 
dream, but of reality. ; 

Cold air and moonlight rushed in at the window, but most of the pas- 
sage was filled up by the shoulders and head of a large man whose face 
I could not see owing to the imperfect light. He held in his hand a 
pistol which he fired at me, but now the imperfect light was to my 
advantage and not his, for his bullet, avoiding me, buried itself with 
a chuck in the log walls, and the report confined in the small room 
roared like a cannon-shot. 

Moved more by impulse and instinct than by thought, I snatched out 
my own pistol and fired at the head in the window. The man uttered 
a deep sigh; the body dropped forward and swayed there; I heard 
the light drip, drip of something on the floor, and then the body fell 
inside the room. 

The girl, suddenly awakened by the terrible sounds and half in a 
maze, cried out in fright and then began to ask in a high, trembling 
voice what had happened. 

“The British have attacked us,” I said. “ One of them was in the 
shadow, and I threw him back. Stand out of the range of the window.” 
I did not want her to see the thing lying on the floor under the window, 
and I shoved the table in front of it. 

She obeyed, for I spoke the last sentence very sharply. The window 
was wide open, and, expecting to see another face there, I held my second 
pistol ready; but none appeared, and I had no doubt that they feared 
Crowder was dead. 

Taking the risk, I reached out an arm, seized the shutter, and 
slammed it shut, securing it as best I could with the leather strap and 
nail used as a fastening. Then, with my ear near the crevice, I lis- 
tened, but could not hear our enemies. I feared at first to look out 
lest I should receive a bullet, but still hearing nothing I applied my 
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eye and saw that the men had gone back to their fire. They were all 
there—four. I counted them and knew that none was missing. They 
were deliberating evidently over the fall of their leader and what next 
to do, and I took an immediate resolution. 

“ Light the candle,” I said to the girl. “ Hold it to the fire. There’s 
enough heat left to start the wick to burning.” 

She did so, and saw that something lay behind the table. 

“‘ What is that ?” she cried. 

“The dancer and singer of last night,” I replied, seeing that I 
would have to tell. “The leader of those desperadoes outside came 
into our fort, but he came into his grave.” ‘ 

She retreated, shuddering, to the farthest corner of the room. 

“ Now, you do exactly as I say,” I continued. “ Remember that you 
are the rank and file of this army, and I am its commander.” 

“T will obey you,” she said. 

I quickly reloaded my pistol. 

Then I shoved the table away again and, overcoming my repulsion, 
dragged the dead body to a sitting position. A chill struck into my 
marrow, but I pulled off the red British coat and, having thrown off 
my own, put it on. Then I gathered up the wallet of food and Old Put’s 
bridle and took down the bar from the door. 

“Come,” I said; “we are going to leave this place while they are 
planning by the fire and their backs are turned to us.” 

It was a bold measure, involving many risks, but I believed that it 
would succeed if we kept our courage and presence of mind. For at 
least two or three minutes they would think I was Crowder, victorious, 
and that would be worth much. When I had takem down the bar, I 
stopped a moment. 

“Keep by my side,” I said. “Remember that we must become 
separated by no chance. Here, take this pistol! You can shoot, can’t 
you?” 

She said “ Yes,” and took the pistol. Then I opened the door and 
we dashed out, running with quick and noiseless steps across the clear- 
ing towards the wood, which rose in a dim line ahead of us. 

While the window opened towards the camp-fire «f the besiegers the 
door did not, and we had gone perhaps fifty yards before they saw us. 
This I knew by the surprised shout that came to our ears, and looking 
back I saw them hesitating, as if in doubt about my identity, and at 
last running towards their horses. I was glad that they would pursue 
on horseback, and I had taken that probability into consideration when 
we made a dash from the house, for even at the distance I could see 
that the dim forest looked dense and a poor place for the use of horses. 

“Courage, Julia!” I said, taking her hand. “In a minute or two 
we will be into the woods, and they mean safety.” 
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I lookéd back a second time. The guerillas had reached their horses, 
mounted them, and turned their heads our way, but in doing it their 
time lost was our gain. Unless lamed by some unlucky pistol-shot, we 
would surely gain the wood. They fired once or twice, and I heard the 
thunder of their horses’ hoofs, but I had little fear. I still held the 
girl’s hand in mine, and she made no effort to draw it away. She was 
running with a firm, sure step, and, though her face was white and her 
eye excited, she seemed to retain both her courage and presence of mind. 

The wood was not as far as I had calculated, and when our pursuers 
were many yards away we dashed into it at such headlong haste that I 
_ tripped over a vine and fell upon my nose, burying it in a pile of soft 
leaves, which saved it from harm. But I was up again, rejoicing at 
the accident, for in a wood interlaced with vines horses could make no 
progress. 

“T hope you are not hurt?” asked Julia anxiously. 

“Hurt? Not a bit of it!” I replied. “ What a blessing these woods 
are! How dark it is in here, and what a blessing that is too!” 

In fact, the wood was our good luck and our best luck at that, for 
even we on foot found it difficult to make our way through it. Afar we 
could hear the British cursing in profusion and variety as they strove to 
force their horses through the dense bush. 

* Hold my hand,” I said to Julia, “ for otherwise I might lose you in 
all this darkness and density.” 

But instéad of waiting for her to take my hand, which she might not 
have done, I took hers, and, bidding her again to step lightly, I led the 
way, curving among the trees and bushes like a brook winding around 
the hills in search of a level channel. My object was to leave our pur- 
suers at a loss concerning our course, and we soon ceased to hear their 
swearing or the struggles of their horses. I dropped into a walk, and, 
of course, the girl did likewise. 

“T think we are safe now,” I said. “There is not one chance in a 
hundred to bring them across our path again. What a fine wood! 
What a glorious wood! There is no such wood as this in England. It 
grew here especially for our safety, Julia.” 

“Tt did grow up in time,” she replied, “but now that you think 
us safe again you can call me Miss Howard, and not Julia.” © 

“ That’s true, and now that we are safe again I must ask you, Miss 
Howard, as an especial favor to me, to please quit holding my hand.” 

“T am not holding your hand, Mr. Marcel !” she replied indignantly. 
“It is you who are holding mine, but you shall not do so a moment 
longer.” | 

She tried to jerk her hand away. I let her jerk three or four times, 
and then I added as an afterthought: 

“It is very dark here, and there is still danger that we might become 
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separated. I think I will let you hold it a little longer, but I shall endure 
it merely because it is a military necessity.” 

She gave her hand a most violent jerk, and it nearly — from 
me, but I renewed my grip in time. 

“Simply a military necessity,” I repeated, and, seeing that it was 
useless, she made no further effort to withdraw the hand. I could not 
see her face, the darkness being too great, and therefore had little 
opportunity to judge of her state of mind. We walked on in silence, 
winding here and there through the wood, with an occasional stop to 
listen, though we heard nothing but the common noises of a forest— 
the crackling rustle of dry leaves and twigs, the gentle swaying of some 
old tree as the wind rocked it, and the soft swish of the bushes as 
they swung back into place after we had passed between. 


VIII. 
JULIA’S REVENGE. 

WE walked for nearly an hour, and during the last three-quarters 
of it kept straight to the northwest, in which direction I thought Mor- 
gan, with his little army, lay, or rather marched. At last the bush be- 
came thinner and the trees stood farther apart. I inferred that we 
were approaching the end of the forest, and I was not sorry, as the trav- 
elling was hard, and I believed that we had lost our pursuers. Pres- 
ently we came into the open, and I let the girl’s hand drop. 

“Which way are we going now?” she asked. 

“Wait a moment,” I said. 

I put two fingers to my lips and blew between them a whistle, soft 
and long and penetrating. 

“ Why do you do that?” asked the girl in a fright, coming towards 
me. “ You will bring them upon us again.” 

“Wait,” I repeated, and I blew the whistle a second time. We 
stood motionless for two minutes, and then I heard a faint crush, 
crush, as of approaching footsteps. 

“They are coming!” cried the girl, seizing my arm. “ Let us run 
into the wood again.” 

“Wait,” I said for the third time. 

The footsteps approached rapidly, and a figure, gigantic and for- 
midable in the gray light, appeared through the trees. The girl cried 
aloud in a panic of terror and gripped my arm. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Julia dear,” I said. “ See who it is!’ 

Old Put walked up to me, gave his glad, familiar whinny, and rubbed 
his nose on my disengaged arm. Then he started back, and his eyes . 
flamed with wrath. 

“Don’t be angry, old comrade,” I said. “It is true I wear a red 
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coat, but it is only a disguise, a ruse, and I will get rid of it as soon as 
I can.” 

He wagged his head as a sign that my apology was sufficient, and 
made no further protest. I slipped the bridle on him, and the girl broke 
into a nervous laugh of relief. 

“ Did you think Old Put would desert a comrade?” I asked. 

“Wait here just a moment,” I continued. I led Old Put a little 
distance and, gathering up some dry leaves, wiped the stains off his 
hoofs. Then I returned with him to her and told her to jump upon his 
back, but the horse shied away from her, showing aversion and anger. 

“ Never mind, Old Put,” I said. “It is all right. She won’t beat 
you again. She likes us both.” 

“Tt seems to me that you are rather inclusive in your statements,” 
she said. 

“ Get up,” I ordered, and, giving her a hand, I assisted her to jump 
upon the back of Old Put, who had received my explanation with per- 
fect confidence and assumed a protecting air towards her. 

“ And now once more for Morgan,” I said. 

“Which, of course, means Tarleton in the end,” she said. “ And I 
want to say, Mr. Marcel, that when the rebel army is taken I shall not 
forget the service that you have done me at a great risk to yourself. My 
father has influence with Colonel Tarleton, and I shall ask him to 
secure your good treatment while in captivity.” 

She spoke with quite an English—that is to say, quite a patronizing 
—air. 

“ You are very kind,” I replied, “ but Morgan has not been caught 
yet, has he, Old Put ?” 

Women think it their right to abuse a man and receive nothing but 
chivalry in return. 

The old horse shook his head defiantly, and I felt encouraged. We 
had entered a good country. for travelling and at last came into some- 
thing that was meant evidently for a road, but it very much more re- 
sembled a gully washed out by the rains. It led in the right direction, 
and I followed it, despite. my persuasion that we were now in territory 
practically occupied by the British, and were much more likely to meet 
them in the road than in the fields or forest. But I was tired of such 
difficult travelling, and, being extremely anxious to rejoin Morgan, I 
chose the course which promised the best speed. 

Old Put carried the girl, and I walked on before, holding his bridle 
in my hand. I sank into a kind of walking doze—that is, I slept on 
my feet and with my feet moving. I was but dimly conscious, but I 
knew that I could put my trust in Old Put and that he would warn me 
if she made any attempt to escape. Whether the girl was asleep or 
wide awake I knew not, for my brain was too tired and dull then to tell 
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me, but, looking back once, she seemed to be awake. She had slept well 
in the hut, while only a short nap had fallen to me. 

We were in the darkest hours, those that stretch out their length 
between midnight and dawn, and I walked on over a dim and shadowy 
world. Sometimes I was not conscious that my feet touched anything 
but air. This queer feeling that I was walking on nothing lasted for 
nearly an hour, and then my half-sleep took another phase. I came back 
to earth, and the red clay of the road took on for a while the color of 
blood. The trees by the roadside raced past, rows of phantoms, hold- 
ing out withered arms and making gestures that I did not understand. 
Once the dead face of Crowder rose up out of the road and confronted 
me, but when I said, “ You were a murderer and worse, and compelled 
me to kill you,” and walked boldly at him he melted away like so much 
smoke, and I laughed aloud at such a poor kind of ghost that would 
run at the first fire. 

“ What on earth are you laughing at?” demanded the girl from the 
horse’s back. 

I awoke with a jerk and replied,— 

“ At your gratitude.” 

But I was on the verge of sleep again in five minutes, and the trees 
and the hills and the bushes were playing new tricks with me. The 
bushes were especially impudent, nodding to me and then to each 
other and then saying aloud: 

“ Here he goes! Look at him—making a fool of himself and wast- 
ing his time over an English girl who hates him and all his country- 
men !” 

I picked up a stone, threw it at one excessively impudent bush, and 
shouted at the top of my voice,— 

“ It’s a-lie!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Marcel,” cried the girl, “ what’s the mat- 
ter? Have you a fever?” 

“T was dreaming,” I said confusedly, and I made no further expla- 
nation, for she asked no more, merely saying that she hoped it was not 
worse than that. 

The trees and bushes did not cease to nod at me and waggle their 
heads at each other and make jeering remarks about me, but I paid no 
further attention to them, treating them with the lofty scorn of silence, 
which is supposed to be the most effective of all replies. The road led 
into hilly country, but I tramped on in my dream, becoming dimly cor® 
scious that it was growing light. Afar off there in the east, just where 
the sky touched the earth, was a bar of light. As I looked it broadened 
and began to roll up like a great wave of molten silver. On the horizon 


the hills and trees rose out of the darkness. 
Old Put turned his face to the daylight and whinnied approval. An 
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answering whinny came as twenty cavalrymen galloped around a hill, 
opening in two lines and closing up again, with us in the centre. 

“Wake up! Wake up, man! Why, you’ll walk into a river or over 
a cliff if you sleep on in this way,” said one of the cavalrymen, leaning 
over and slapping me vigorously on the shoulder. 

I awoke and looked up at his bewhiskered English face and his be- 
striped English coat, and was filled with confusion and dismay. 

“Why, he isn’t awake even yet!” said the officer, with a laugh. 
* Are you from Cornwallis ?” 

His tone, though eager, was friendly, and the reason for his question 
flashed upon me. It was the red coat that I wore, Crowder’s coat, 
which had served me one good turn already. 

“Yes,” I said, “my name’s Hinkle, and I’m from Cornwallis with 
an important message for Tarleton. I was pursued last night by a 
gang of rebels, who shot my horse, but I escaped them in the wood. An 
hour ago I overtook Miss Howard here, who also has an important 
despatch for Tarleton, and I am trying to pilot myself and her to him 
at the same time.” 

The officer raised his hat to Miss Howard and regarded her with open 
admiration. 

“Your bravery and loyalty equal your beauty, Miss Howard,” he 
said. “ England can never suffer when we have such as you. Don’t 
you remember me? I’m Lieutenant George Cuthbert, and I had the 
honor of an introduction to you at Lord Cornwallis’s ball in Charles- 
ton some months ago.” 

“ Indeed I do,” she said in a tone of recognition, “and I hope that 
we shall meet again soon under such peaceful circumstances, but now I 
must hasten on, for my message will not wait, and so must this kind 
soldier, who has been such an assistance and protection to me. Can you 
direct us by the best road to Tarleton ?” 

“ Keep straight in the way you are going,” replied the officer, “ and 
if you hurry you ought to overtake Tarleton before noon. Have no 
fear of the rebels. Tarleton is driving them all ahead of him, except 
one small party to the south of here, for which we are looking. I’d 
give you an escort into Tarleton’s camp, but I need all my troopers for 
the task I have in hand.” 

“T thank you for your courtesy and information, Lieutenant Cuth- 
bert,” she replied, “and I hope that we shall meet again soon in 
Charleston when all these rebels are taken.” 

“ And that will not be long, Miss Howard,” he said with a gallant 
bow. 

He gave the word to his troopers, and they galloped on. 

During this ordeal the behavior of Old Put was something wonder- 
ful to see. Though he hated a redcoat as a cat hates a snake, he seemed 
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to understand that he had a part to act and that he must act it well. 
All his true character disappeared. He was a shambling, drooping 
horse, with his head down and ready to submit to anything, just an 
ordinary, oppressed British horse of the lower classes, not a proud- 
spirited American horse, conscious of the Declaration of Independence 
and the truth that all men and horses are born free and equal. 

But when the last of the British troops had disappeared around the 
hill and the gallop of their horses had sunk into a mere echo, Old Put 
resumed his former and true character—his figure expanded, he held up 
his head once more. He was the true patriot, equal to all. I was glad 
to see the change, for that was the character in which I liked him best. 

We went on for a long time in silence, barring a request from the 
girl that I ride and let her walk in my place. I declined abruptly, 
saying I was a cavalryman, with such few opportunities for walking that 
I intended to enjoy one when I had it. 

The sun, following the new light in the east, had appeared above 
the hills. The far crests and forests flamed with red gold, and we trod 
silently on in the shining light of the morning. “ Why did you not 
take your opportunity,” I asked at length, “and return to your own 
people? Why did you not tell them back there who and what I was?” 

She remained silent, and I looked back at her. 

“ Julia,” I said, and she did not seem to notice that I had called 
her by her first name again despite her command, “why did you not 
tell them who I was and let them take me a prisoner ?” 

“T have called you a rebel with a noose around your neck, and it 
is true. The noose is always there, and it was pressing very close at 
that moment. For you to have been taken a prisoner then meant your 
death. I could have taken the chance of returning to my own people 
then only by hanging you.” 

“How? I do not understand you.” 

“ Look at the red coat you wear. ‘ A spy! says Tarleton, who knows 
no mercy. ‘ Hang him at once!’ and you are hanged.” 

I had forgotten the coat, which, having served me well twice, might 
serve me very ill-the third time. 

“T must get rid of this coat soon,” I said. Then I added as an after- 
thought: “But what is it to you were I hanged? It would be only 
one more wicked rebel meeting the fate that he deserves. Why should 
you put yourself to trouble for me?” 

I looked back over my shoulder, though I may not have had the 
appearance of looking. I saw a flush as of the morning that was 
around us overspread her face, and she gazed afar over my head, 
her eyes shining with something I had not seen there before. I asked 
her no more, but the morning continued to grow into a splendor and 
radiance passing all previous knowledge of mine. 
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The sun crept up, and the light reached all the earth, west as well 
as the east. We were still in the red-clay road, winding among lone 
hills and deserted fields and patches of primitive forests. We came to 
a brook of cool, clear water, babbling over the stones. 

“ Here we rest,” I said, “and eat breakfast. Jump down, Julia.” 

She sprang down, and all three drank at the brook—Julia, Old Put, 
and I. Then we ate the remains of our provisions, while the horse 
found some tender stems of grass by the brookside. 

“T think we had better leave the road now,” I said, “ for this is the 
enemy’s country, and I do not want to meet any more of Tarleton’s 
men.” 

It was my purpose to make a circuit around Tarleton and join Mor- 
gan, and she made no objection, but suggested that she walk with me. 

“T am tired of riding,” she said, “and it will be good for the 
horse too.” 

I threw the bridle-reins over Old. Put’s head, told him to follow 
us, and we started on our great curve around Tarleton. Being a Charles- 
ton man, I knew very little of that part of the country, but in my cam- 
paigning with Greene and Morgan I had obtained some idea of the 
lay of the land, and I knew the general course I ought to follow. Be- 
sides, I felt very good, and I was full of enthusiasm. But little of the 
country had been cultivated, and as the forest was not dense there was 
nothing to stay our progress. We marched steadily on, and what im- 
pressed us most was the desolation of the land. But thinly peopled 
in the first place, everybody here, as in the country through which we 
had travelled the day previous, had fled before the advance of the 
armies. We passed two abandoned cabins in the scanty fields. but saw 
~ no other sign of human habitation. Yet it did not sadden me. The sun- 
shine was beautiful, and the old world was fresh and young. 

“In a few years, Julia,” I said, “ when the last of Tarleton’s raid- 
ers is sent across the sea or to his final home, and we win our freedom, 
all this will be peaceful and populated.” 

She said nothing—nothing about the valor of the English and 
the speedy destruction of the rebels—but looked abroad over the country 
with kindling eyes. It was fair to see, even in winter, with its rolling 
hills and sloping valleys and streams of sparkling water, a fit place for 
the growth of a noble race of freemen. But just then it was the most 
unhappy part of all our continent. Neither man nor woman could ex- 
pect mercy where Tarleton’s raiders came, and all the books will tell 
you—and tell you rightly—that the war was more ferocious in the 
South than in the North, and most ferocious of all on the soil of South 
Carolina. Where partisan bands ravage and fight, and the people of 
the soil themselves are set and embittered against each other, then war 
is seen at its worst. . 
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IX. 
AS SEEN IN A DREAM. 


WE were young and vigorous. The girl was tall, straight, almost 
as strong as I, and mile after mile dropped behind us. The air had 
the crisp, fresh coolness of a South Carolina winter, like a Northern day 
in autumn. The sun, climbing steadily towards the heavens, shone in 
full splendor and in an atmosphere as pure as that over the sea. We 
could see far to right and left and before us, but we saw neither men 
nor horses, just the rolling hills and valleys and the straggling forests. 

“ So much the better,” I said to Julia, “ for the lonelier the country 
the less obstacle there will be to our flight. Morgan is retreating to- 
wards the Broad River, and as we have surely passed around Tarleton 
by this time, we ought to overtake him by night. I hope he will have 
plenty to eat, for I think that you and I will miss our dinfer.” ~ 

“Do you know,” said she, “I begin to hope that Tarleton will not 
catch Morgan? It would be an awful scene, and perhaps some of the 
rebels are good men after all.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Couldn’t the war be ended in some way without more years of 
fighting—by some sort of compromise? Suppose each side should give 
up a little?” . 

“We might make the proposition, you and I, to Congress and the 
King.” 

“Don’t jest. I’m in earnest.” 

“Then I’m afraid there’s no chance for a compromise, and there 
hasn’t been for four or five years. Hither we go free or we do not. You 
English like to boast of your courage and tenacity, and we make the 
same boast of ourselves. It has to be fought out to the end, win or 
lose.” 

“T am sorry.” 

She spoke truthfully, as she looked her sadness, but the wind soon 
blew it away, bringing back the sparkle to her eyes and the rose-flush 
to her cheeks. We stopped about noontime to rest, and Old Put made 
use of the opportunity to hunt for green grass, stopping at times to look 
benevolently at us and to indicate that his state of mind was content. 
We were both hungry, but we had nothing better to do than to watch 
Old Put nibble for his dinner, which he did very industriously until I 
called to him and told him it was time to start. 

Julia again refused to mount the horse, and we strolled on together. 
I felt safe now, and, coming to a cabin whose owner had been bold 
enough to remain and guard his own, I offered to trade him the fine 
British coat I wore for any coat of his own, however old, provided it 
would hold together on my shoulders. He produced the garment and 
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made the trade, by which he was a great gainer, and asked me no ques- 
tions, differing therein from the country-people of the Northern regions 
through which I had campaigned so long. Moreover, he looked very 
curiously at the tall girl with me. 

“You are American,” he said to me just before we started. 

ce Yes.” 

“The lady looks English.” 

“ She is English.” 

“It is very strange.” 

“You are right. It is strange.” 

Such were my thoughts as we walked away. The man, who seemed 
to live there alone, half hunter, half farmer, stood in his cabin-door and 
watched us until we passed out of sight. 

I prevailed upon the girl to ride awhile, but after an hour on horse- 
back she dismounted again, saying that she preferred to walk. About 
the middle of the afternoon we met a farmer who confirmed my belief 
that Morgan had passed on towards the Broad River, though he knew 
nothing of Tarleton. An hour later, as we were passing through thick 
woods, someone cried out to us to halt. I almost sprang up in my as- 
tonishment, and the girl uttered a little cry of fright, for neither of 
us supposed anyone to be near, having seen and heard nothing, and Old 
Put, I suppose, was tired or dreaming. 

“Stop,” I said to Julia; “it may be friends.” 

Two men on horseback came from a position among the dense trees. 
They were dressed in rough homespun gray, and looked like Ameri- 
cans, the two facts together inducing the belief that they were militia 
scouts of Morgan’s. 

“An American and his lady,” said the foremost to me. “ You are a 
soldier, are you not?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ And on the way to Morgan too, I take it. Keep straight to the 
northwest, and you will overtake him. We are good patriots too.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “ Morgan seems to keep a sharp watch. I 
hope that we shall overtake him before nightfall.” 

He had ridden very close to me. 

“T don’t think it, my fine fellow,” he said. “We will take good 
eare of both you and the lady, for we are Tarleton’s scouts, not Mor- 


gan’s.” 


I saw then that the appearance and manner of the men had deceived 
me, but no thought of surrender to them entered my mind. I snatched 
at my pistol. The fellow, who was as wary as a panther, saw the move- 
~ ment and drew his own weapon. We fired almost at the same time. I 
saw him reel in his saddle, but not fall, and I was conscious of a thrill - 
of pain in my head, followed by a heavy, crushing sensation, as if I had 
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been struck by a hammer. I staggered, falling to the ground upon my 
hands and knees. Consciousness left me entirely for a few minutes and 
then came back dimly, just enough for me to dream and to create 
events for myself. 

In this dream I saw a girl with tawny gold hair and blue eyes raise 
a pistol and fire at the second rider, who had drawn a cavalry sabre. 
The man, shouting with pain, dropped his sabre, clapped his other hand 
to his shoulder, and galloped after his comrade, whose horse, frightened 
by the shots, was running away with him. Both disappeared in the 
wood, and the girl, who stood for a minute or two watching, the empty 
pistol in her hand, seemed to feel sure that they would not come back, 
for she rushed to the wounded man on the ground and raised his head 
in her arms. 

I watched her with a curious interest, this blond girl who had been 
so bitter of speech and yet so much the master of herself. The man 
had risen to his knees once, but had fallen back from weakness. His 
eyes closed almost, his face became very white, and there was blood on 
his hair. She raised his head and kissed his face, once, twice, and more, 
and begged him not to die. “Live! Live for yourself and for me, 
Philip, for I love you, my hero!” she said, and a great bay horse stood 
looking and listening. She flew to a little brook she saw flowing 
through the wood, and bringing water in her cap poured it upon the 
man’s face, while the horse nodded approval. Then she washed the 
blood out of his hair and bound up the wound with something white. 
“No, Put, I will never leave him,” she said, “I will never leave him, 
for he has saved me from death and worse, and I love him—I tell you 
I love him!” whereupon the great horse nodded his approval with 
extreme vigor. 

I came to myself, and I was sorry that the dream was over. It 
had been pleasant, very pleasant, and I was willing to dream on. I had 
a headache, but when I put my hand to the spot which ached I knew 
that the wound was not serious,—that it was nothing but a trifle. A 
bullet, clipping under the skin, had glanced along my skull and passed 
on, inflicting a slight concussion, like a heavy blow from a man’s fist, 
but that was all. I had seen many men who had suffered similar wounds 
in battle and were as good as ever the next day. 

“You are not going to die, are you, Mr. Marcel?” tearfully asked 
the most modest and demure of blond English maidens, standing 
before me. 

“ My intentions are the precise opposite,” I replied. “TI have so 
much to live for.” 

It is curious how rapidly the feelings develop under the stress of 
great hardships and danger. The day and a half that I had been with 
her were equal to a year and a half of ordinary time. 
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“Would you bring me a little of that cool water to drink in your 
cap?” I asked. “I see that the cap is wet already, and it won’t hurt it.” 

She brought the water, and I drank. It was as cold as ice and as 
refreshing as nectar as it ran down my throat. I have seen men.lying 
on the battlefield begging for water as if it were the one great gift of 
heaven to our kind. 

I felt twice the man that I was a minute before. The girl was 
strangely quiet, even shy, and more than ever I believed it my chief 
duty to protect her. 

“No, Julia,” I said; “this rebel against the King means to live. 
So far from dying, I haven’t had anything more than a knockdown 
which has left a sore spot on my head and a little ache inside it, but I 
can travel as well as ever. Here, Old Put is waiting for you. Get up 
and ride.” 

But she declined with indignation. ss 

“JT will not do that,” she said. “You may be a rebel—in fact, I 
know you are—but you shall not walk while you are wounded. You 
must ride.” 

As I was still a little dizzy I yielded at last, though I did not like 
to do it, and rode for a couple of hours. Then, feeling as strong as 
ever, I dismounted and made Julia take her turn on horseback. But at 
the end of an hour she too dismounted, and we walked on together as 
before, not talking much, but happy. The sun was again retreating 
before the night, and the western skies were aflame. The light fell 
full upon the girl’s face, and her beauty, splendid and glowing before, 
was tender and spiritual now. 

“We shall be in Morgan’s camp soon, Julia,” I said, “and I will 
have to resign my prisoner.” 

“T shall consider myself your prisoner until I am retaken by the 
English,” she said. 

I did not reply, but I was willing to accept my responsibilities. 

Old Put, who was walking slowly behind us, after his custom, raised 
his head and neighed. It was not a whinny, but a loud, sonorous neigh 
that could be heard afar. It was full of meaning too. And a quarter 
of a mile ahead of us on one of the open ridges I saw the cause—a troop 
of a dozen horsemen riding towards us at a half-gallop. Old Put 
neighed again, long and loud. 

“ Ought we not to escape into the wood?” exclaimed Julia in alarm. 
“There is time yet. Those troopers may be English.” 

She did not seem to notice the strangeness of a suggestion from her 
that she hide from the English, but I was confident. 

“They are not English,” I said. “They are Americans. Old Put 
knows his friends. Trust him.” 

In truth, the horse uttered his loud and joyous neigh a third time, 
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and I had not the slightest apprehension, for it was impossible to deceive 
Old Put when he was wide awake. 

The horsemen saw us and quickened their pace to a gallop. As 
they approached I could recognize the Continental buff and blue, and, 
telling Julia that it was all right, we walked gravely on to meet them. 
Old Put, his demonstrations of joy made, followed after with equal 
sobriety. 

They were dashing riders, those men, and their curiosity must have 
been aroused by the sight of the girl, for they came on at the long, 
swinging gallop of the good cavalryman, and quickly enclosed us. 

“ Good-evening, Colonel,” I said to the leader, saluting. “I am 
happy to see you again and to join your command.” 

It was Colonel William Washington, the distant cousin of our great 
Commander-in-Chief, one of the finest cavalry commanders of our 
time, a fine, open-faced man of about thirty. 

“ Why, Marcel—Phil Marcel!” he cried in surprise, “is it you?” 

“Yes, it is I, Colonel.” . 

“ And the lady ?” 

“The lady is my prisoner, Colonel, an English spy 

“Did she give you that wound on your head ?” 

“T said a lady, Colonel.” 

Every hat came off, and there was admiration as well as respect in 
the bow that each trooper made. 

“The lady carried the news of our most important movements,” I 
said, “ and I was compelled to hold her a prisoner.” 

“You have done well, Mr. Marcel,” said my Colonel. 

I thought so too. Perhaps I had done better than I thought. 

“Now that I have brought the prisoner in,” I said, “I will have 
to resign her into your hands, Colonel.” 

“Tt will be but for a brief space, as the camp of Morgan is only 
three miles back. There are some American women there who will 
take care of her.” 

“ But I wish to remind you of one thing, Colonel.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ A lady cannot be shot or hanged as a spy, even though she be a 
He laughed the hearty laugh that I like to hear from a man. 

“ Have no fear,” he said. “We are Americans.” 

Then he laughed again that deep, resonant laugh which I like. 

“TJ will send two men back with you and the prisoner, but I am on 
a scout to find Tarleton and ascertain when he is likely to attack us.” 

“Do we mean to make a stand?” I asked. 

For the third time he laughed. 

“Why, boy,” he said, “ you don’t expect Morgan, who, with Arnold, 
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Spy. 
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was the-hero of Saratoga, to run away, do you? He only wanted a little 
time to drill his men and get his grip on them, and now he’s ready to 
welcome Tarleton to the fray.” 

“Then you will have Tarleton by morning,” I said, and I explained 
all that I had heard or learned otherwise in my flight with the pris- | 
oner, to which he listened with an interest that indicated its impor- ‘ 
tance and made me feel mine. 3 

“Good! Good, Marcel!” he exclaimed more than once. “This is 
precisely what we wanted to know. And so Mr. Tarleton is hot on our 
heels and will attack in the morning? Well, Philip Marcel, I think you 
will see to-morrow as pretty a little battle as was ever fought on this 
continent, and neither Colonel Tarleton nor I nor any other can tell 
yet what the result will be.” 

Julia - ageing by me, and her old spirit suddenly flamed up. 

“T can,” she said, “and I only hope that instead of falling in the 
battle you will be taken a prisoner, for to-morrow night your army will 
not exist.” 

“Miss Howard,” said Colonel Washington, bowing—I had given 
her name—“ we have more admiration for the ladies than confidence 
in their military predictions.” 


x. 
IN MORGAN’S CAMP. 


THEN we proceeded to the encampment, and Colonel Washington 
himself went with us, his plans being changed by my news. My head 
was buzzing with excitement. We were going to fight Tarleton at last, 
though with all the odds against us, numbers, discipline, and arms, 
while Tarleton himself had won his reputation as the ablest and most 
successful cavalry commander in the British service. We might again 
experience the disgrace and disaster of Camden, but Morgan was no 
Gates, and perhaps, on the other hand, we might equal the exploit of 
the wild borderers at King’s Mountain, though it was a little too much 
to hope for that. But still we would fight, and to a young man it always 
seems better to fight than to run. 

“Qld comrade,” I said to my horse, “ we meet the enemy to-mor- 
row !” 

He nodded joyously and then looked gravely at the bandage around 
my head. 

“Tt is nothing,” I said. “I will take it off to-night. My head is 
well.” 

He nodded again, as if all his troubles were over. 

The wife of Captain Dunn, of the South Carolina militia, was in 
the camp, a lady whom I knew, my distant kinswoman, and Julia was ~ 
given into her charge. 
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“Take good care of her, Cousin Anna,” I said. ‘“ Remember that 
she is my prisoner.” 

“ Your prisoner, is she?” she replied enigmatically. “ But remem- 
ber, Philip, that the captor often becomes the captive.” 

“Cousin Anna,” I said indignantly, “I hope you are not going to 
preach our defeat by Tarleton on the very eve of battle. It will have a 
discouraging effect.” 

“T said nothing about the battle. Go and attend to your work, 
Philip. I will take care of the girl.” 

To Julia I said: 

“We fight to-morrow, and I may not see you again.” 

Then I bent down and kissed her lips. 

She replied very simply and earnestly : 

“ May you live through it, Philip !” 

Cousin Anna’s back was to us, and she did not see or hear. 

I turned away and began to examine the camp and this field, des- 
tined to be the scene of a memorable battle which was itself the opening 
of one of the greatest, most skilful, and successful campaigns ever con- 
ducted on the soil of our continent. 

We were on a long slope, consisting of several hills rising above each 
other like the seats of an amphitheatre, though at a much greater ele- 
vation, as the slope was so slight that it offered no impediment to the 
gallop of a horse. The men were gathering up fence-rails, which they 
were using for the camp-fires, and I noticed many old tracks of the 
feet of animals. .To my question one of the men said: 

“We are going to fight where the cows pastured. Don’t you 
know that this army is camped on the cow-pens of a very worthy man 
named Hannah? And these rails are the last that are left of his 
pens.” ie 
Behind us flowed the wide, deep, and unfordable Broad River, re- 
treat thus being cut off in case of defeat. I asked the meaning of this 
strange military manceuvre, which meant either victory or seas i 
and again the explanation was ready : 

“More than half of our men are militia, and you can never tell 
whether’ militia will run like rabbits or fight like devils. All early 
signs fail, and General Morgan says it’s cheaper to have the river behind 
us and make ’em fight than to station regulars in the rear to shoot a ies 
the cowards.” 

Presently I saw General Morgan himself passing among the men 
and preparing for the expected attack in the morning. This was one 
of our real heroes, a fighter and leader and no politician, a man whom 
the great Washington esteemed and loved to reward. I had seen him 
at Saratoga and elsewhere, and his figure as well as his name always 
drew attention. Over six feet high and built in proportion, with a 
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weight of two hundred pounds, and a large, fine, open face, he was a 
type of the true American, the best of all men in mind and body. 

There was plenty of provender in the camp, and I gave Old Put 
the first solid meal that had come to him in several days. I wanted 
him to be in good trim for the morrow, for he and I were to take our 
proper place with Washington’s cavalry, to which we belonged, only a 
handful of men, but able and true and capable of doing great things 
in the nick of time. There had been some question about the bandage 
on my head, which I wore as a precaution against taking cold in the 
scalp-wound, but I showed that it was only a trifle, and Colonel Wash- 
ington rightfully remarked that such a slight wound would only in- 
crease a man’s efficiency on the battle-field. Then he presented me 
with a fine sabre, which I needed badly, and told me to lie down on the 
ground and go to sleep; but I could not sleep just then, and with the 
freedom of our colonial armies I roamed about the encampment. 

The camp-fires flared up in the cold January darkness. The men 
sat around them, talking and playing with old greasy cards or singing 
the songs of the hills and the woods. Some of the soldiers were asleep 
on their blankets or the bare ground, for we were always a ragged and 
unhoused army at the best, and only a few of the officers had tents. 

A sharp breeze came across the river, and the flames bent to it, 
their light flickering over wild, brown faces that knew only the open 
air, wind, rain, hail, or whatever came. Most of them still carried . 
curved and carved powder-horns and bullet-pouches, inseparable com- 
panions, over their shoulders, and long, slender-barrelled rifles, so 
unlike the British muskets, lay at their sides. 

Smoke rose from the fires and blew in the faces of the men, deep- 
ening the brown and giving them another shade of the Indian. A curse 
mingled now and then with the singing and the talk of the card-play- 
ers, and from the borders of the camp came the stamp of the horses 
and an occasional neigh. In the darkness, half-lighted by the reeling 
fires, the camp became a camp of wild men, whose faces the wavering 
light moulded into whatever grotesque images it chose. 

We were but a little army, only nine hundred strong, but many of 
us had come great distances and from places wide apart. An arc of 
a thousand miles would scarce cover all our homes. There were the 
militia, South Carolinians and Georgians, raw troops, whom one can 
never trust; then the little remnant of the brigade that De Kalb had 
led on the fatal day of Camden, splendid soldiers whose line the whole 
British army could not break, the survivors now eager to avenge the 
disgrace their brethren suffered on that day; then the stanch Virginia 
troops, that we knew would never fail, and near them our two or three 
score of cavalrymen under Washington—a little army, I say again, but 
led by such leaders as Morgan, Washington, Howard, and Pickens! 
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Down the slopes the sentinels were on watch, but there was no fear of 
a surprise, for the scouts were just bringing in word that Tarleton 
could not come before daylight, and then, owing to the slope and the 
open ground, his approach would be seen for a great distance. 

The new men talked the most, some about the coming battle, eagerly, 
volubly, others about things the farthest from it, but in the same eager, 
voluble, unreal tone. The veterans were silent mostly, and already 
with the calm and hardihood of long usage were seeking the rest and 
sleep which they knew they would need. A tall, thin man, with a wild 
face, whom I took to be one of the preachers at the great revival meet- 
ings so common on the border, rose in the midst of the camp and began 
to speak. Some listened, and some went on with the talking and card- 
playing. I could hear the rustle of the pasteboard as the cards were 
shuffled. He was a fighting preacher, for he exhorted them to strike 
with all their strength in the coming battle, and if they must die, to die 
like Christian heroes. He prayed to God for the success of our arms, 
then stepped from the stump on which he stood and disappeared from 
my sight. He fought in the front line of the South Carolina militia 
the next day. 

I sought my own place in our troop and lay down upon one half of 
my blanket, with the other half above me. Old Put gnawed at some 
fodder by my side. 

“Wake me up in the morning when you see the first red gleam of 
the British coats, old comrade,” I said, and, knowing that he would 
do it, I closed my eyes. 

But sleep would not come just yet, and I opened my eyes again to 
see that the fires were sinking and the darkness was coming down 
nearer to the earth. Half the men were asleep already; the others were 
quiet, seeking slumber, and the steady breathing of nearly a thousand 
men in a close space made a strange, whistling noise like that of the 
wind. A flaring blaze would throw a streak of light across a sleeping 
soldier, showing only a head or a leg or an arm, as if the man had been 
disjointed. I would hear the faint rattle of a sentry’s fire-lock and the 
heavy hoof of a horse as he crowded his comrades for room. An officer 
in dingy uniform would stalk across the field to see that everything was 
right, and over us all the wind moaned and the darkness gathered close 
up to the edge of the dying fires. Weakness overpowered my excited 
brain and nerves, and I slept. 
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XI. 
THE BATTLE. 

I was awakened in the morning by the shoving of Old Put’s cold 
nose, which said as plain as speech, “ Rise, my master, and prepare for 
the enemy.” Most of the other men were up, and the camp cooks 
had breakfast ready, bread, meat, and coffee. I threw off my blanket 
and began to eat with the others. 

It was the misty region between night ~ day. The scouts told us 
that the British would soon be at hand, and by the time the breakfast 
had been despatched the rim of the sun appeared in the east, and the 
day was coming. Then the General formed the line of battle, and each 
of us took his appointed place. 

On the first rise of the slope stood the South Carolina and Georgia 
militia, the raw troops, in a line about a sixth of a mile long, under 
the command of the iron-nerved Pickens. They were expected to give 
way before the charge of the enemy, but Pickens was ordered to hold 
them in line until they could deliver at least two volleys with the pre- 
cision in firing which all these farmer boys possessed. Then they were 
to retire behind the veteran regulars under Howard, who were on the 
second slope, one hundred and fifty yards in their rear. An equal dis- 
tance behind the second rise sat we cavalrymen on our horses, com- 
manded to pull on our reins and wait the moment upon which the fate 
of the combat should turn. 

Thus stood our little army, expecting the rush of the battle which, 
as I have said, was to be one of the most important and decisive of our 
war. I stroked Old Put’s neck and bade him be cool, but he was as 
calm as I and needed no such encouragement. The man on my left, 
Bob Chester, a Pennsylvanian, suddenly whispered : 

“Don’t you hear that faint rumbling noise, Phil? That’s the hoof- 
beats of cavalry.” ' 

“ Silence there!” called the Colonel. 

No one spoke again; but, bending my ear forward, I could hear the 
far drum of the horses’ hoofs, and I knew that the English army was 
coming. Old Put raised his head and snuffed the air. A red gleam 
appeared upon the horizon and broadened rapidly. A thrill and a deep 
murmur ran the length and breadth of our army. 

“Oh, if those militiamen will only stand until the General bids 
them retire!” groaned the Colonel. 

That he believed they would not I knew, since it is a hard thing for 
new men to stand the rush of a seasoned army superior in numbers and 
equipment. 

The sun was just swinging clear of the earth, and betokened a 
brilliant morning, yet it was cold with the raw damp that often creeps 
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into a South Carolina winter, and I for one wished that the men could 
see a little more of the day and loosen their muscles a little better 
before’ they fought. 

The whole British army now appeared in the plain, cavalry, .infan- 
try, and field-pieces, in a great red square. I could plainly see the 
officers giving their orders, and I knew that the attack would come in 
a few minutes. 

* Eleven hundred of them and no raw troops,” said Colonel Wash- 
ington. “We know that exactly from our scouts. I think our cav- 
alry will have something to do to-day.” 

One officer, in the gayest of uniforms, I took to be the barbarian 
Tarleton, the British leader whom we hated most of all, for, with all 
his soldierly qualities, he was a barbarian, as most of his brother British 
officers themselves say. 

I wanted to see the faces of those farmer boys down there on the 
slope who were to receive the first and fiercest rush of the enemy and to 
check it. I knew that many of them were white to the eyes, but their 
backs were towards me, and I could not see. 

“They don’t appear to move,” whispered Chester. “Their line 
looks as firm as if it were made of iron.” 

“ Like untempered iron, I guess,” I replied—“ break like glass at 
the first shot.” 

A bugle sounded in the front of the British squares, and its notes, 
loud and mellow, came to us, but from our ranks rose only the heavy 
breathing and the shuffling of men and horses. 

The trumpet-call was followed by a cheer from more than a thousand 
throats, and then the British rushed upon us. The brass field-pieces 
on their flanks opened with the thunder that betokens the artillery, and 
mingled with their roar were the rattle of the small arms, the throb of 
the drums, and the clamorous hoof-beats of their numerous cavalry. 

The face of their red line blazed with fire, their red uniforms glow- 
ing through it like a bloody gleam, while the polished bayonets shone 
in front. 

“ They are firing too soon and coming too fast,” said Colonel Wash- 
ington. “ By God! look at those militiamen! They are standing like 
the Massachusetts farmers at Bunker Hill!” 

It was so. The raw line of plough-boys never wavered. It bent 
nowhere, and was still as straight and strong as an iron bar. The 
plough-boys knelt down, and, as the British cheer rose and the red line 
flaming in front swept nearer, up went the long-barrelled border rifles. 
I fancied that I could hear Pickens’s command to fire, but I did not, 
and then all the rifles in a line a sixth of a mile long were fired so close 
together that the discharge was like the explosion of the greatest can- 
non in all the world. 
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The smoke rose in a thick black cloud, which a moment later floated 
a dozen feet above the earth and revealed the British squares shattered 
and stopped, the ground in front of them red with the fallen, the officers 
shouting and reforming their lines, while our own plough-lads, still as 
firm as the hills, were reloading their rifles with swift and steady 
hands. 

We cavalrymen raised a great shout of approval, which the regulars 
on the rise in front of us took up and repeated. A second volley was 
all that we had asked from the militiamen, and it was sure now. Even 
as our cheer was echoing it was delivered with all the coolness and deadly 
precision of the first. Again the British squares reeled and stopped, 
but they were veterans, led by the fiery Tarleton, and they came on a 
third time, only to meet the third of those deadly volleys, which swept 
down their front lines and blocked the way with their own dead and 
dying. 

“The battle is won already,” shouted Colonel Washington, “ and 
it’s the farmer boys of South Carolina and Georgia who have won it!” 

Never did veteran troops show more gallantry and tenacity than- 
those same farmer boys on that day. Two volleys were all that were 
asked of them, yet not merely once or twice, but many times, they 
poured in their deadly fire at close range, again and again hurling back 
the British veterans, who doubled them in number and were supported 
by artillery and many cavalry, while we old soldiers in the two lines 
behind stood silent, not a gun or a sabre raised, and watched their 
valor. ; 

They retired at last, not broken, but in perfect order, and at the 
command of Pickens, that we who stood behind them might have the 
chance to do our part of the day’s work. 

The smoke hung low in clouds and half hid both armies, British 
and American. A brilliant sun above pierced through it in places and 
gleamed on clumps of men, some fallen, some still fighting. Shrieks 
and groans strove for a place with the curses and shouts. 

Again rose the British cheer from the throats of all those who stood, 
for, the militiamen retiring before them, they thought it was a battle 
won, and they charged with fresh courage and vigor, pouring forward 
in a red avalanche. But the regulars, the steady old Continentals, 
who now confronted them, received them with another volley, and more © 
infantrymen fell down in the withered grass, more riderless horses 
galloped away. 

The battle rolled a step nearer to us, but we cavalrymen, who formed 
the third line, were still silent and sat with tight reins, while directly 
in our front rose a huge bank of flame and smoke in which friend and 
enemy struggled and fought. Even Old Put, with his iron nerves, 
fretted and pulled on the reins. 
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The long line of the British overlapped the Continentals, whom 
they outnumbered three to one, and the General, whose gigantic figure 
I could see through the haze of smoke, ordered them to retreat lest 
they should be flanked. 

Again the British cheer boomed out when they saw the: regulars 
giving ground, for now they were sure that victory was theirs, though 
more hardly won than they had thought. But the retreat of the regu- 
lars was only a feint, and to give time for the militiamen behind them 
to come again into action. General Morgan galloped towards us, waving 
his sword to Washington, and every one of us knew that our moment 
had come. 

“ Forward !” was the single command of our leader, and the reins 
and the sabres swung free as we swept in a semicircle around the line 
of our friends and then at the enemy. At the same moment the regu- 
lars, ceasing to yield, charged the astonished foe and poured in a volley 
at close range, while the militiamen threw themselves in a solid mass 
upon the British flank. 

We of the cavalry were but eighty strong, with fifty more mounted 
volunteers behind us under Major McCall, but we were a compact body 
of strong horses and strong horsemen, with shortened rifles and flash- 
ing sabres, and we were driven straight at the heart of the enemy like 
the cold edge of a chisel. 

We slashed into the British, already reeling from the shock of the 
Continentals and the militiamen, and they crumpled up before us like 
dry paper before a fire. Our rifles were emptied, and the sabres were 
doing the silent but more deadly work. Amid all the wild din of the 
shouting and the musketry and the blur of the smoke and the flame I 
knew little that I was doing except hack, hack, and I was glad of it. I 
could hear steel gritting on bone, and the smell of leather and smoke 
and blood arose, but the smoke was still in my eyes, and I could only 
see enough to strike and keep on striking. We horsemen, one hundred 
and thirty strong, were still a solid, compact body, a long gleaming 
line like a sword-blade thrust through the marrow of the enemy. We 
cut our way directly to the heart of the English army, and their broken 
squares were falling asunder as our line of steel lashed and tore. The 
red army reeled about over the slope like a man who has lost power over 
his limbs. I struck at a trooper on my left, but he disappeared, and a 
second trooper on my right raised his sabre to cut me down. I had no 
time to fend off the blow, and in one swift instant I expected to take 
my place with the fallen, but a long, muscular brown neck shot out, 
two rows of powerful white teeth inclosed the man’s sword-arm, and 
he screamed aloud in pain and fright. 

“Do you surrender ?” I cried. 

“Yes, yes, for God’s sake, take him off!” he shouted. “I can 
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fight a man, but not a man and a wild devil of a horse at the same 
time !” 

“Let him go,” I said to Old Put, and, the horse unclasping his 
teeth, the man gave up his sword. 

The smoke was lifting and clearing away somewhat, and the fire of 
the rifles declined from a steady crackle to jets and spurts. A dozen 
of the militiamen seized one of the brass field-pieces of the British, 
and Howard’s Continentals already held the other. Everywhere cries 
of “I surrender! I surrender! Quarter! quarter!” arose from the 
British horse and foot, who were throwing down their arms to receive 
from us that quarter which we willingly gave, but which the bloody 
Tarleton had so often denied to our men. 

I could scarce believe what I saw. The whole British army seemed 
to be killed, wounded, or taken. The muskets and bayonets, the swords 
and pistols, rattled as they threw them upon the ground. Whole com- 
panies surrendered bodily. An officer, his gay uniform splashed with 
mud and blood, dashed past me, lashing his horse at every jump. It 
was Tarleton himself, and behind him came Washington, pursuing 
with all his vigor and lunging at the fleeing English leader with a 
bayonet fastened at a rifle’s end. He returned after awhile without 
Tarleton, but there was blood on his bayonet. Tarleton, though 
wounded in the shoulder, escaped through the superior speed of his 
horse, to be taken with Cornwallis and the others at Yorktown. 

The General raised his sword and cried to us to stop firing and 
striking, for the field was won an the battle over, and he spoke truly. 
Far away showed the red backs of some of the English fleeing at the 
full speed of their horses, but they were only a few, and almost their 
entire army lay upon the field, dead and wounded, or stood there our 
prisoners. The defeat that so many of us feared had proved to be the 
most brilliant little victory in our history, a masterpiece of tactics and 
valor, the decisive beginning of the great campaign which won us back 
the Southern colonies, one of the costliest of all her battles to England. 
I have told you how it was, just as the histories, both English and 
American, tell it to you. All honor and glory to the gallant plough- 
boys of South Carolina and Georgia, who received the first shock of the 
British army and broke it so bravely! Of the eleven hundred British 
veterans who attacked us only two hundred escaped from the field, 
and we took all their cannon, baggage, ammunition, and small arms, 
even of those who escaped, for they threw them away in their flight. 
The killed, wounded, and taken just equalled the numbers of our entire 
army, and we had only twelve men dead. 


» 
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XII. 
LOOKING AHEAD. 


I RETURNED towards the Broad River, where, under the lee of a little 
hill, a tent had held six or seven friendly women. Julia came out, her 
face still pale, for she had heard all the crash and tumult of the battle. 

“Tt is over, Julia,” I said,—I had hid my bloody sword,—“ and the 
British army no longer exists.” 

“ And the victory is yours! Yesterday I thought it impossible.” 

“Your countrymen make the same mistake over and over again, 
but they pay the price.” 

We walked towards the field, and we met some men bringing in a 
gray-haired prisoner, a tall, fine-looking officer. Julia, crying aloud in 
her joy, ran forward and embraced him. He returned the embrace 
again and again with the greatest tenderness. 

“ Father,” said Julia, “ we are now prisoners together.” 

I watched them for a few minutes, and then I stepped forward and 
said: © 

“ Good-morning, Major Howard.” 

He stared at me in the icy way of the Englishman who has been 
addressed by a stranger. 

“T do not know you, sir,” he said. 

“My name is Philip Marcel, and I am your future son-in-law.” 

He was now unable to speak. 

“Tt is true, sir,” I said. “ Ask your daughter.” 

He looked at her. She smiled and reddened. 

Old Put was standing by, and he nodded his head in approval. He 
had liked her from the first. 

“Your daughter is to be my wife,” I continued with emphasis, 
“and you are to live with us and like us.” 

These were resounding boasts for a young soldier to make, but they 
all came true after Yorktown. 
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QUATRAIN 


BY MARY KENT DAVEY 


YOUTH that hopes, O Age that grieves, 
Which sweeter is, who knows? 


The ripeness of the garnered sheaves, 


The budding of the rose? 
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HE flowers of fall have a charm peculiarly their own, and quite 
T unlike that which invests those of the spring and summer. 
They are not less beautiful, but there is about them a sedate- 
ness, an air of repose, befitting the season, as if they realized that the 
end of things, for them, was near at hand, that the time had come to 
give up the ambitions of the months when there is a long prospect 
ahead of growth and development. The feeling is akin to the sense of 
rest and peace which characterizes human life in its sere and yellow 
leaf, with the consciousness of work well done and repose well earned. 
I do not know that I can better describe the impression which always 
comes to me at this time than in this little sonnet, written some years 
ago, after a tramp across the fields and over the hills on an October 
day, which was in itself a perfect poem: 


“Come, walk with me along the forest ways 
This autumn day. What peace is in the air! 
The world we look upon is wondrous fair. 
The far-off hills are dim in purple haze, 
’ And in the woods near by the maples’ blaze 
Is like a ruddy bonfire. Here and there 
The golden-rod lifts up its torch in air, 
And scarlet woodbine lights the woodland ways. 
The birds sit silent by their empty nest; 
The air is drowsy with a spell of dreams, 
And as the leaves fall slowly, one by one, 
We look away into a golden west, , 
And while the year’s pale twilight round her gleams, 
Earth sits with folded hands, her work all done. 


Perhaps the most noticeable flower of fall is the golden-rod, because 
of its brilliancy and the fact that it grows nearly everywhere. It is the 
true cosmopolite among the flowers of the western continent. It is “at 
home” wherever its roots find an opportunity to strike into the soil, and 
if the opportunity is not freely offered it makes one for itself. It is in 
no wise sensitive at the cold reception of its friendly advances. On the 
bleak hills of New England, along the roadsides, and in the pasture- 
lands it lights its flaming torches with an air in which cheerfulness and 
bravery are mingled in a sort of defiance, as if it realized that it must 
fight for existence and had brought to the task an optimistic courage 
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and a sturdy determination to assert its rights. Farther west the plant 
takes on a different character, and has something of the happy-go- 
lucky air which is peculiar to our Western life. While the golden-rod 
of New England seems for the most part to be a plant of wiry stalks 
and rugged rather than robust growth, that of the West grows to the 
height of a man’s head and has a rank luxuriance which makes it seem 
quite unlike its New England relative. While there is more of it in 
size there is really less of it in beauty, in my way of looking at things. 
The New England golden-rod has quality, which the Western golden- 
rod strives to offset by quantity, and on this account the latter is less a 
favorite with the artist and the flower-lover than that of the Kast. 

The golden-rod is a plant which when it is domesticated loses much 
of the charm with which it is associated in its native haunts. It will 
grow readily in the garden--too readily, indeed, for give it a place 
there, in rich soil, and it will speedily become as domineering and 
aggressive as the English sparrow, which it reminds me of in many 
ways. It will take entire possession of the place, crowding out every 
plant it comes in contact with, and its prosperity seems to develop in 
it an arrogance which will not long be tolerated. The result of most 
attempts to make it a garden flower which have come under my obser- 
vation is that it is soon banished from the society it has undertaken to 
rule in too lordly a fashion. Like many persons we have all known, it 
cannot stand prosperity. It is well, perhaps, that it is not adapted to 
garden culture, for too great familiarity might breed a sort of contempt 
for it. It would entirely lose the charm of wild, vagrant freedom which 
always clings about it when it grows in the garden of Nature’s planting. 

The golden-rod has been a much-abused plant of late. Some very 
scientific persons have suddenly discovered that it is the cause of hay- 
fever, and I have been requested—in some instances ordered—to cease 
saying friendly things about it. If I continued to speak of it as a 
plant to be tolerated, to say nothing of its being enjoyed, I would be set 
down as a deliberate conspirator against the health of my fellow-men. 
Now there happens to be unlimited quantities of the plant growing all 
about the locality in which I reside, acres and acres of it, all along the 
lowlands near the river, while the pastures and hill-sides are brilliant 
with the bonfires which it kindles on every hand. It is certainly rea- 
sonable to suppose that some of us who live where it flourishes ought to 
have hay-fever if this disagreeable disease is so produced. But the fact 
is, we do not have it. The only cases of hay-fever ever known in the 
eastern part of Wisconsin are those which come from the city. By 
coming into the haunts of the plant, they at once find relief, and, more- 
over, if the sufferer comes early enough in the season he may escape it 
altogether. Another charge not long ago made against the golden-rod 
was that horses were killed by eating it. This claim is quite as absurd 
as the other, for horses and cattle are pastured where it grows year 
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after year, and we have never heard of one case of injury from it. So 
far as I have been able to observe, they never touch it. 
® 

The aster is far less brilliant than the golden-rod, but it has about 
it a dreamy, hazy kind of beauty which makes it a universal favorite 
with those who are fond of quiet colors. There are many varieties of 
the aster growing among the golden-rod, some with flowers of rosy 
violet, large as those of the daisy, and produced in such profusion as 
to entirely cover the plant, some with flowers of the palest, softest blue, 
with a heart of gold, and others which seem a reflection of the skies of 
Indian-Summer time. The earlier sorts, which begin to bloom in July, 
are almost white, and so unlike the later flowers in most respects that 
we hardly think of them as asters. The late aster is a most charming 
flower, and when found in close proximity to the golden-rod, as it almost 
always is, it intensifies the brilliant colors of that flower by strong con- 
trast. There is a sort of camaraderie between the two which is sug- 
gestive of steadfast, old-time friendship, and I often think of them as 
two old floral tramps which have weathered many a storm together, and 
whom it would be unkind to separate. Apart, they would pine for the 
old companionship, and life would not be what it was before they came 
to the parting of the ways. Let them live and get all the good they can 
out of life together. Some varieties of aster, especially that catalogued 
by Gray as Nova Angle, are easily domesticated. Under cultivation 
they become most attractive late-flowering plants for the garden. I 
have two plants about five years old, which were sent me from a New 
England hill-side, and each year they send up a dozen or more stalks 
to a height of six or eight feet. These branch freely, and they are 
completely covered with rosy-purple flowers from October to the coming 
of winter. Few plants in the garden attract more attention, and most 
persons fail to recognize them, so much larger are they in every way 
than the aster of the field and pasture. They increase in size each year, 
but do not spread like the golden-rod when admitted to the border. But 
the most delightful aster of all is the variety Chapmanii, whose flowers 
seem fashioned from fringy fragments of the hazy November skies. It 
is a flower which dreams are born of, a flower that sets one thinking of 
the “ days that are no more,” and seems as much a part of autumn as 
the plaintive cry of the quail in the russet stubble-fields or the haze that 
wraps itself about the hills and fills the valleys with that sense of vague- 
ness and unreality which belongs to no season so much as to late autumn. 

In many portions of the West the lowlands and swamps which have 
been burned over are literally ablaze during September and October 
with the yellow splendor of a variety of coreopsis, whose flowers are so 
closely clustered along the slender, wide-spreading branches that there 
seems room for no more. I know of no flower of a richer, more intense 
color. It is like concentrated sunshine. It always sets me thinking of 
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the old legends of the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” An old swamp 
grown up to this flower is a gorgeous sight to see when it is in full 
bloom. Stretching away over acre after acre on which nothing else 
seems to grow, it lifts its golden disks in a radiant air whose bright- 
ness seems diffused from it, and the eye is dazzled by it as by looking 
at the sun. 

If, during September and often later, one takes a stroll along the 
low banks of a creek or river, or into swampy places where the soil is 
of an alluvial or vegetable character, he is sure, in many localities at 
the North, and very likely at the South also, to come upon dense 
growths of celandine, not infrequently standing waist-high in shady 
places, and looking fragile as frostwork almost with its half-transparent 
stalks and delicate foliage. The blossoms of the plant are dainty little 
things, some a clear, pale yellow, some spotted and splashed most fan- 
tastically with brown. The name of jewel-weed, by which the plant is 
known in many localities, is strikingly appropriate, as the pendant 
flowers have a sort of moonstone appearance as they swing from their 
slender stems along the many branches. Children are always delighted 
to find this plant because of its explosive seed-pods. Touch them ever 
so lightly, and they burst. Because of this habit it is known by the 
name of touch-me-not by the children, and they never tire of causing 
the seed-vessels to burst and scatter far and wide the little green seeds 


hidden away within. » 


In low, moist places we often find the eupatorium, better known as 
boneset, growing in great masses, as if someone had set about culti- 
vating it in beds of irregular shape. It is not a showy flower, but is 
always noticeable because of its lanceolate leaves uniting at the base 
about the stem and its stately habit of growth. Its white petals soon 
take on a dinginess that detracts greatly from the charm of its feathery 
clusters as seen in the early part of the season, but most country-bred 
people are glad to meet with it, probably because they have grateful 
memories of the supposed relief an infusion of “ thoroughwort” afforded 
them in their childish ailments. We forget the bitterness of the nau- 
seating draught, and generally gather an armful of it, bringing it home 
to add to the row of herbs that hang along the attic rafters. To it we 
also add great bundles of white snakehead, whose flowers used to send a 
delightful tingle of fear through us as we looked into their open mouths, 
easily imagined the jaws of a veritable snake, for the resemblance of 
the peculiar blossom to the head of a serpent is very striking. There 
is a rose-colored variety which is quite rare, seldom found growing away 
from moist, marshy places. The flowers of both varieties are nearly 
sessile, in spikes or clusters, each blossom set in a concave bract. Bitter 
as is the decoction of thoroughwort, that of snakehead is far more so, 
leaving its tang in the mouth for hours. I never shall forget how sud- 
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denly we children used to recover from our indispositions when we 
saw the basin of snakehead put to steep upon the kitchen stove. They 
used to give it to us to “make an appetite” and to “tone us up” in 
spring, and for “ biliousness” and to correct various other morbid con- 
ditions of the system, and to this day whenever I come across the plant 
I can hardly resist the impulse to gather it,—probably with a vague, 
hardly comprehended desire to inflict a dose of it upon someone as a 
means of getting even with the past. 

I have very vivid recollections of how we used to hunt for gentians 
in early fall, and how delighted we were when we found them. The 
fringed gentian is one of the loveliest of all blue flowers, and it is a 
source of regret to all flower-lovers that it is not more plentiful. The 
closed gentian has always seemed an imperfect flower to me,—a flower 
checked in its development before it had reached the stage of opening 
its blue-and-white petals. The gentian is almost always found in low, 
damp soils, generally along the banks of a stream where there is a good 
deal of shade. I know of but few places where it can be found at pres- 
ent; it seems to be retreating, like the red man. But once in a while, 
of late years, I have come upon little colonies of it as if it had called a 
temporary halt in its retreat. I have not found a fringed gentian in a 
long time. 

In old meadows which have been neglected until, in country par- 
lance, they have become “run out,” we find dazzling exhibitions of 
several varieties of rudbeckia. The farmer looks upon this as a pest, 
and sees no more beauty in it than in the summer daisy, but we of a 
different stand-point cannot help admiring the brilliant blossoms, more 
especially those of the cone-flower type with tall brown centres. Re- 
cently a new sort of rudbeckia has been introduced into our gardens 
under the fanciful name of “ golden glow.” It bears very little resem- 
blance to the ordinary rudbeckia. Its flowers are large and double, and 
so like those of the popular decorative dahlia that they are often mis- 
taken for them. The cone has been cultivated out of them entirely, if 
they ever had one. They are magnificent autumn bloomers, furnishing 
hundreds of flowers of the richest golden yellow from each well-estab- 
lished plant. It is so entirely hardy, and of such a sturdy, rambling 
character, that if it could once get a foothold in the meadows it would 
soon make itself quite at home. 

Along in September one finds great clumps of vervain, with multi- 
tudes of small sessile flowers in panicled spikes, both blue and white, 
blooming by the roadsides, and often, in the fields beyond, the vernonia, 
or iron-weed, stands up as stiffly as a grenadier, holding its corymbose 
cymes of rose-purple flowers well above all other plants in the vicinity. 
In places where a fire has burned the ground over the fire-weed will be 
found. This is a coarse, erect annual, of rank smell when disturbed, 
with insignificant leaves, and large paniculate-corymbed heads of green- 
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ish-white flowers. Where it comes from, no one knows. It may not 
have been seen for years, but the year following a fire you will find it 
growing as thickly as if sown by man. It will hold possession until 
someone begins to cultivate the soil. Then it disappears as suddenly 


as it came. 
e 


We have at the West and South a helenium autumnale, more gen- 
erally known as sneezeweed. It belongs to the great Composite fam- 
ily, and might well be classed with the helianthus. It has a row of 
yellow petals, notched at the end, about a disk of brown. It is a showy 
little plant in itself, but the chief charm of it to children is its ability 
to set one sneezing. They gather the flower-heads after the petals have 
faded and rub the centre to a powder. Held to the nose, this so titillates 
the tissues of the olfactories that a violent fit of sneezing ensues. I well 
remember how I once braved paternal wrath by taking a pocketful of 
it to church, and distributing it slyly among as many children as I 
could communicate with before services began, with the understanding 
that it was to be scattered under the pews just before the benediction 
was pronounced. So faithfully were instructions carried out, that before 
the “ amen” was said the entire congregation was sneezing as if a most 
aggravated form of influenza had suddenly descended upon it, and I 
was experiencing a delight balanced by a dread of consequences in case 
my wickedness were discovered—as it was. 

‘In the home-garden we have but few flowers that bloom after frost 
comes. These are the asters, the hardier chrysanthemums, the hydran- 
gea, the pansy, the perennial phlox, and the Japan anemone. These 
continue to show a brave face to the on-coming Winter until he is 
actually upon them and has them in his icy clutch. The dahlia, the 
canna, and the cosmos help to make bright the early fall, but the first 
frosty night puts an end to their beauty and often to their life. Often 
in the garden-ways of late fall we come upon a flower of the summer- 
time grown from an early-ripened seed which the wind has sown. 
Sometimes these estrays almost startle us, so out of place they seem. 
They always have a sort of uncanny air to me. Perhaps they are 
memories of dead things which haunt the heart of the dying year. 
Who knows? 

But even after the snows, which often fall in November, have 
covered the dead leaves we may find flowers in the woodlands. They 
are not, however, revealed to a careless seeker who expects to discover 
them by gleams of brilliant color. It takes sharp eyes to ferret out 
the witch-hazel’s tiny, fringe-like blooms, which come along after the last 
leaf has fallen from the branch. But they are there, and their work is 
done in the dull November that closes the season, as if they had some- 
how got hehindhand during the day and must finish their labor after 


the nightfall had closed in. 





A HARVEST HOME IN 
THRUMS 
By M. E. Leicester Addis 


$ 


HE world of letters knows Thrums well, but comparatively few 
T can identify it with the town of Kirriemuir in the county of 
Forfar, or Angus, as Scots prefer to call it. 

Of J. M. Barrie’s inimitably realistic pictures of place and people, 
no one who really knows either could take exception, although on many 
points he has maintained a seemingly deliberate silence. 

When compared with other counties in Scotland, Angus ranks in 
historic and romantic interest as does Warwickshire in England. Long 
before Macbeth’s day Glamis’s haunted castle (close to Thrums) was a 
royal stronghold and seat of government when Gaelic only was spoken 
in the land; and the “ Bonnie House o’ Airlie,” with its Banshee, is 
not far behind in popular esteem. 

The antiquary and the botanist alike find richest treasure in its 
winding glens and flanking hills; the wild, rocky rivers add variety to 
the scenery; and the soil of the valley of Strathmore is both rich and 
fertile. 

An Angus farmer needs to be a rich man, for a good farm rents 
from twenty-five hundred dollars to four thousand dollars and even 
more, and to stock such an one demands from fifteen to thirty thousand 
dollars ! 

The “ weaver boddies” of Thrums are emphatically poor and plain ; 
the farm servants, even farmers, seemingly uncouth and rough; but 
no Scot is ignorant. In contrast to the English peasant, everyone takes 
keenest interest in Church and State politics, knows his country’s event- 
ful history of the past, her songs and ballads, her scholars, soldiers, and 
great men, and claims them as “ ours.” 

Every Scot, whether at home or abroad, kens the force of,— 


“ We're a’ John Tamson’s bairns!” 


Strathmore ranks high in perfection of tillage; in substantial and 
well-built farm-houses and cottages; in “steadings” of perfect arrange- 
ment for the feeding and housing of cattle. Such cattle too are her 
herds of “ Angus Doddies”—polled black cattle, their sleek coats glossy 
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as satin, small heads and hoofs, unrivalled proofs of breeding, and their 
milk rich as is their better-known Jersey sisters’. 

Good drainage-fencing and roads betoken enterprise, and yet, withal, 
much Scotch “ cannyness.” 

Not here should superstition and old custom prevail, and yet just 
here what “ our fathers did” is duly and reverently honored. The Gre- 
gorian Calendar came into effect close on a hundred and fifty years 
ago, but in Angus the old style is still freely kept. 

To read or to hear of quaint customs is interesting enough, but 
to have taken part, in childhood, gives store of rich memory. 

On just such a farm as Knowhead I can recall the “ Hairst” (har- 
vest) and its “ Kirn Supper” or Harvest Home. | 

The master was a well-educated Scot, and the mistress one who 
looked well to the ways of her household, whilst also the friend of her 
servants, whom she encouraged to respect and observe the old tradi- 
tions of the land. 

On the high stone shelf of the cool dairy a loaf and a cheese were 
placed afresh every Lammas Day (August 1), the old Bread Mass of 
the opening harvest, when Peter’s pence were also due. Lammas, with 
Candlemas (February 2), are still rent-days half-way between Whitsun- 
tide and Martinmas terms. 

The former loaf and cheese were carefully taken down, broken in 
pieces, and scattered over the steading, a relic of that ancient offering 
of the old year’s crop to fertilize the fields anew, and so to keep alive 
the spirit of vegetation. 

After the Lammas the “ bair” (barley) ripens quickly, and distille- 
ries and breweries prove ready buyers thereof. Then the oat-crop follows 
(corn we call it in Thrums), and the shearers and binders arrive. They 
have been fee’d in the July Fair, or maybe at “ Trinity Market” in 
Brechin, for the “hairst,” for a given sum, as probable “ weety 
weather” precludes a day-wage. The mistress and her maids are not 
idle: three meals a day in the kitchen, the “baps” (rolls) and ale to 
be carried twice to the fields, and the “stubble-butter” to cure for 
winter use; and fastidious customers preclude drones in the hive. 

But round the cheery kitchen fire, after the gloamin’, there comes 
a happy hour for men and maids; stories and songs and “ fiddlin’ ” and 
applause make the burnished tins rattle until nine has “ chapped,” and 
by ten o’clock master and servants are all in dreamland. 

In fine weather the cutting was soon done, and when the last cor- 
ner was reached a circle of smudged and grinning faces stood ready 
to yield generous approval whilst the farmer’s daughter or specially 
honored friend cut the last handful and bore it off homewards, fol- 
lowed by the company with scythes and hooks, their tools of toil, rest- 
ing easily over their shoulders. 
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The stolidity of a “hairster” is perfect. What we call gush was in 
any form unseemly in Thrums. 

The “ Leddin’” (carrying of grain) had yet to come, and so the 
weather and its prospects were paramount in conversation. Maybe 
the smell of the briar foreboded rain, the chances “ o’ the licht o’ the 
mune” certainly produced discussion. The maister’s cause was theirs, 
being mutual friends; neither “Divine discontent,” nor strikes, nor 
Unions entered into their simple lives. Service was not menial then, 
but glorious, each one an exemplar that 


“ A room can be swept to God’s glory.” 


Something extra, like tea and scones, was on the supper-table that 
night, after the precious handful was delivered up to the care of the 
mistress. 

But the kitchen circle excluded men from the “ Dressing of the 
Maiden.” 

How we all joined in the fun of making her clothes! The “ neatest 
fingered” got the lace cap, tiny as a doll’s, for her share; the clever 
one shaped and scooped round the bottom of the paper skirt, and em- 
bellished, by aid of nimble scissors, a pattern of holes, like open-work 
embroidery, above the scoops. 

Ultra-fashionable women are now using gayly colored wafers in- 
stead of sealing-wax to secure their notes and letters. I wonder how 
many of these can recall, as they do so, the wafer-spotted dresses of the 
Corn Maidens of their childhood. 

Delight of delights was the moistening and sticking on of these 
wafers; and, though the artistic one might affect to guide and control 
the general efforts, all alike claimed the free-masonry of sticking on a 
wafer. Scarlet hearts, blue diamonds, and trellis-work of yellow and 
green were ever-popular patterns; purple spots too appealed to the 
elders, and even the sober grays and browns heightened the perspective 
of a gayety gaudy as the peacock on close inspection. Yet the whole 
stood the test of light and shade marvellously well when elevated to its 
high position over the fireplace and mantel-shelf. If distance lent en- 
chantment to the view, it also unconsciously taught the lesson, impressed 
in after years, that position and environment are strong factors in 
decorative art. 

Then with due reverence, if also with glee, the stalks of oats were 
carefully picked and laid side by side, and two inches above the ends a 
narrow blue ribbon was bound tightly round and round and tied in a 
love-knot to form the Maiden’s neck. “ Blue, love true,” and blue also 
the Blessed Virgin’s color; for though Scotland has, with loud profes- 
sion and wandering feet, strayed far from the Virgin’s shrines, she 
none the less cherishes in her folk-lore and names much that is relative 
to the Great Mother. 
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Below this blue band the husky, full-grained oats are spread out in 
fan-shape to assume a skirt effect, the fancy paper petticoat is pleated 
into the blue ribbon, and the fringing grain peeps temptingly from 
underneath. From a waist-line defined by a blue sash is fastened the 
wafer-spotted pannier; round her bust and shoulders a lace frill forms 
a tiny mantle; her cap, placed over the tightened stumps, forms a 
head; and sometimes a minute face-cloth marked off with eyes and 
nose completes the creation. 

We have made her, we have dressed and set her on high, but her 
spirit has come from the fields to dwell among us for a year as deity 
of peace and plenty, then to return again to her own. 

Alas, too, that we were on with the new love before we were off 
with the old! On the historic nail she replaces her dethroned and 
seemingly despised predecessor, whose degradation, however, is but 
short-lived. 

Just as unwritten law demands that Christmas greens be burned, 
such too the annual holocaust of the Corn Maiden. As she blazes and 
crackles, the oldest servant—she who may have presided over the gene- 
sis of creamy butter and golden cheese for at least one generation’s 
birth and death—picks up the rapidly vanishing stalks, rushes to the 
door, across the farm-yard with hurrying feet, and to the four winds of 
heaven scatters the burning embers to fertilize the fields and bring 
blessings on the home. 

One cannot but wonder whether such custom can survive to cross 
the threshold of the twentieth century, now that reaping-machines, 
automatic binders and rakes, and steam-power threshers have come 
into the world of labor to banish the hoary head and bowed shoulders 
from fields of golden grain, and to displace the work of men’s visible 
hands. 

Yet custom dies hard. In long line from Aryan forefathers, whether 
as Persians, Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Celts, or Teutons, our imme- 
diate British forefathers succeed to a universal belief in bread as the 
staff of life, the sun and its consequent fire-worship as the giver of 
greenness, and the invisible Corn Spirit to be propitiated and hon- 
ored. 

If the corn were not cut before Hallowmass (October 31), then the 
Carline, or olf man, was dressed in place of the Maiden. 

After the “ Leading” was in, the stacks built and thatched, the best 
of friends realized that they must part; but first came the Kirn 
(Churn) or Harvest Supper in the granary above the barn. This had 
been cleaned of mouse wobs (cobwebs) and decorated with branches ; 
oil and candle lanterns were hung from the rafters, and boards upon 
trestles formed a rough-and-ready table, as they also recalled for us 
the primitive meanings of board and boarder. Plenty of napery (linen) 
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covered deficiencies, and the feast of “ gude fat hens,” rounds of beef 
of the cut-and-come-again order, which provided slices that “winna 
bend,” plum duff (pudding), “ream aff the milk” (cream), fruit, 
cheese, ale, and whiskey were to be had in abundance. With a “dram” 
all drank to the health and prosperity of the maister, the mistress, and 
the bairns, and if “ony o’ the lathies” (boys) had distinguished him- 
self at school or college an extra dram passed round in his honor. Col- 
lege was thought and spoken of reverently; not one man or woman 
there but would gladly earn and spend to the last penny if there were 
but hope of a son “ wagging his head in a poopit” (pulpit). 

The tables were quickly cleared for dancing, with song and senti- 
ment in the intervals. No one hesitated to offer of his best, and the 
pathetic prevailed rather than the gay in choice. 

“ Annie Laurie,” “The Auld Scotch Sangs,” “Oh, Whistle an’ 
T’ll come tae ye, my Lad!” “ Scotland’s Hills,” and “My Ain Native 
Heather” were perennial favorites. Then the song of songs was 
naturally “'The Bonnie House o’ Airlie,” and as the old precentor and 
guest began, “It fell on a day,” and shook his head and quavered in 
sympathetic spirit of the woes of Leddy Ogilvie or her defiance,— 

“TI wouldna kiss ye, glied (cross-eyed) Argyle, , 
Though ye shouldna leave a standin’ stane in Airlie,” 
the applause followed swift and sure. Falsetto was female and highly 
popular. Her ballad of “The Miller of Tiftie’s Annie” and such-like 
strain of hapless love breathed sentiment, and sentiment is essentially 
rustic. 

Then the rudely blurred ballad-sheets of coarse paper, bought at all 
the feeing markets, appeared furtively from pockets, and memories 
were stealthily refreshed by peeps at the twenty or thirty verses. But 
we never really saw such things: politeness is blind and lives in cottage 
as in hall. 

After Age, the precentor’s best pupil, in the arrogance of youth and 
conscious power of lung, made the rafters ring in his efforts to prove 
that bliss reigned in,— 


“To plough and to sow, and to reap and to mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy—oy—oy,” 


and his encore, still more popular, on the “ Braes of Angus,”— 
“ Though I have not been to college, 
Yet I do not lack my knowledge,” 
with its refrain, in which all joined,— 
“ Pulling hard against the stream.” 
Some had already drifted far down its current, some had barely 
dipped their feet therein, but all alike cheerfully trolled out its philo- 
sophic lessons of resignation and hard fate. 
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But the fiddlers have tuned up and seated themselves on their ele- 
vated chairs, one or more wheezy concertinas give assistance, the floor- 
master calls out “ Choose your pairtners,” and commotion is rampant. 

But etiquette rules the first dance. The grieve has the privilege of 
asking the maister’s dother (daughter) or the mistress, the foreman 
follows with the second, and so on, whilst in return the maister leads 
out the grieve’s wife for the opening country dance (contre-danse—we 
are still strongly French in Scottish names). 

Such reels and strathspeys and schottisches and country dances as 
followed! The “Reel o’ Tulloch” or “ Hullichan,” the heel-and-toe 
polka; and such music!—“ Patter Nelly,” “Flowers o’ Edinboro,” 
“Triumph,” “ Orange and Blue,” “'The Keel Row,” “ King Pippin,” 
and finally “ Haymakers” (“Virginia Reel”). For the last-named, 
partners were oft engaged weeks ahead; by social law the last one 
claimed the privilege of “seeing his lady home.” 

The loud-voiced minority of Presbyterian Scotland have proclaimed 
to the world that dancing is not countenanced within her borders. Not 
so! Rather the reverse in country districts. 

Near by to Thrums an old minister denounced from the pulpit and 
threatened the terrors of the law on all who should appear at a ball to 
be given within the shadow of his kirk. One elder, primed by his young 
folks, expostuldted, reminding the minister that David danced and that 
Miriam danced. 

There was seemingly silent acquiescence. But the following Sun- 
day the old man eloquent in his might, as he banged Bible and pulpit 
alternately, shouted in stentorian tones, “ David did dance, and Miriam 
did dance, but the Bible nowhere says ‘ Let there be promiscuous 
dancing’ !” 

He had prevailed, and his opponents were silenced if not convinced. 

The bond of faith and respect between master and man and their 
friendship has not inaptly been called “the love of the Dark Ages,” 
and the world will lose much when the last tie of such a mutual bond 
is severed. 

The sentiments inculcated and practised at such rustic feasts were 
permanently impressed on the hearts of all, and were as leaven in life. 
Too few and far between are the gatherings where the master and his 
guests meet in kindly intimacy the servants and their guests, and, after 
mutual pleasure and happy benefit, join hands, as we used to do, in 
singing, as good-night,— 


‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
In the days o’ auld lang syne?” 





THE LINE OF LEAST 
RESISTANCE 


By Edith Wharton 


Author of ‘‘The Greater Inclination’ 


$ 


I. 
ILLICENT was late—as usual. Mr. Mindon, returning unex- 
M pectedly from an interrupted yacht-race, reached home with 
the legitimate hope of finding her at luncheon; but she was 
still out. “Was she lunching out then?” he asked the butler, who 
replied, with the air of making an uncalled-for concession to his mas- 
ter’s curiosity, that Mrs. Mindon had given no orders about luncheon. 

Mr. Mindon, on this negative information (it was the kind from 
which his knowledge of his wife’s movements was mainly drawn), sat 
down to the grilled cutlet and glass of Vichy that represented his share 
in the fabulous daily total of the chef’s book. Mr. Mindon’s annual 
food-consumption probably amounted to about half of one per cent. on 
his cook’s perquisites, and of the other luxuries of his complicated estab- 
lishment he enjoyed considerably less than this fraction. Of course, it 
was nobody’s fault but his own. As Millicent pointed out, she couldn’t 
feed her friends on mutton-chops and Vichy because of his digestive 
difficulty, nor could she return their hospitality by asking them to play 
croquet with the children because that happened to be Mr. Mindon’s 
chosen pastime. If that was the kind of life he wanted to lead he should 
have married a dyspeptic governess, not a young confiding girl, who 
little dreamed what marriage meant when she passed from her father’s 
roof into the clutches of a tyrant with imperfect gastric secretions. 

It was his fault, of course, but then Millicent had faults too, as she 
had been known to concede when she perceived that the contemplation 
of her merits was beginning to pall; and it did seem unjust to Mr. Min- 
don that their life should be one long adaptation to Millicent’s faults 
at the expense of his own. Millicent was unpunctual—but that gave a 
sense of her importance to the people she kept waiting; she had ner- 
vous attacks—but they served to excuse her from dull dinners and 
family visits; she was bad-tempered—but that merely made the ser- 
vants insolent to Mr. Mindon; she was extravagant—but that simply 
necessitated Mr. Mindon’s curtailing his summer holiday and giving a 
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closer attention to business. If ever a woman had the qualities of her 
faults, that woman was Millicent. Like the legendary goose, they laid 
golden eggs for her, and she nurtured them tenderly in return. If Mil- 
licent had been a perfect wife and mother, she and Mr. Mindon would 
probably have spent their summer in the depressing promiscuity of 
hotel piazzas. Mr. Mindon was shrewd enough to see that he reaped 
the advantages of his wife’s imperfect domesticity, and that if her faults 
were the making of her, she was the making of him. It was therefore 
unreasonable to be angry with Millicent, even if she were late for 
luncheon, and Mr. Mindon, who prided himself on being a reasonable 
man, usually found some other outlet for his wrath. ~ 

On this occasion it was the unpunctuality of the little girls. They 
came in with their governess some minutes after he was seated: two 
small Millicents, with all her arts in miniature. They arranged their 
frocks carefully before seating themselves and turned up their little 
Greek noses at the food. Already they showed signs of finding fault 
with as much ease and discrimination as Millicent; and Mr. Mindon 
knew that this was an accomplishment not to be undervalued. He 
himself, for example, though Millicent charged him with being a dis- 
contented man, had never acquired her proficiency in depreciation; in- 
deed, he sometimes betrayed a mortifying indifference to trifles that 
afforded opportunity for the display of his wife’s fastidiousness. Mr. 
Mindon, though no biologist, was vaguely impressed by the way in 
which that accomplished woman had managed to transmit an acquired 
characteristic to her children: it struck him with wonder that traits of 
which he had marked the incipience in Millicent should have become 
intuitions in her offspring. To rebuke such costly replicas of their 
mother seemed dangerously like scolding Millicent—and Mr. Mindon’s 
hovering resentment prudently settled on the governess. 

He pointed out to her that the children were late for luncheon. 

The governess was sorry, but Gladys was always unpunctual. Per- 
haps her papa would speak to her. 

Mr. Mindon changed the subject. “ What’s that at my feet? 
There’s a dog in the room!” 

He looked round furiously at the butler, who gazed impartially over 
his head. Mr. Mindon knew that it was proper for him to ignore his 
servants, but was not sure to what extent they ought to reciprocate his 
treatment. 

The governess explained that it was Gwendolen’s puppy. 

“ Gwendolen’s puppy? Who gave Gwendolen a puppy?” 

“ Fwank Antwim,” said Gwendolen through a mouthful of mush- 
room soufilé. 

“Mr. Antrim,” the governess suggested, in a tone that confessed 
the futility of the correction. 
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“We don’t call him Mr. Antrim; we call him Frank; he likes us 
to,” said Gladys icily. 

“ You'll do no such thing!” her father snapped. 

A soft body came in contact with his toe. He kicked out viciously, 
and the room was full of yelping. 

“Take the animal out instantly!” he stormed: dogs were animals 
to Mr. Mindon. The butler continued to gaze over his head, and the 
two footmen took their cue from the butler. 

“T won’t—I won’t—I won’t let my puppy go!” Gwendolen violently 
lamented. 

But she should have another, her father assured her—a much hand- 
somer and more expensive one; his darling should have a prize dog; he 
would telegraph to New York on the instant. 

“T don’t want a pwize dog; I want Fwank’s puppy!” 

Mr. Mindon laid down his fork and walked out of the room, while 
the governess, cutting up Gwendolen’s nectarine, said, as though point- 
ing out an error in syntax, “ You’ve vexed your papa again.” 

“TI don’t mind vexing papa—nothing happens,” said Gwendolen, 
hugging her puppy; while Gladys, disdaining the subject of dispute, 
contemptuously nibbled caramels. Gladys was two years older than 
Gwendolen and had outlived the first freshness of her enthusiasm for 
Frank Antrim, who, with the notorious indiscrimination of the grown- 
up, always gave the nicest presents to Gwendolen. 

Mr. Mindon, crossing his marble hall between goddesses whose 
dishabille was still slightly disconcerting to his traditions, stepped out 
on the terrace above the cliffs. The lawn looked as expensive as a 
velvet carpet woven in one piece; the flower-borders contained only 
exotics; and the stretch of blue-satin Atlantic had the air of being fur- 
rowed only by the keels of pleasure-boats. The scene, to Mr. Mindon’s 
imagination, never lost the keen edge of its costliness; he had yet to 
learn Millicent’s trick of regarding a Newport villa as a mere pied a 
terre; but he could not help reflecting that, after all, it was to him she 
owed her fine sense of relativity. There are certain things one must 
possess in order not to be awed by them, and it was he who had enabled 
Millicent to take a Newport villa for granted. And still she was not 
satisfied! She had reached the point where taking the exceptional as 
a matter of course becomes in itself a matter of course; and Millicent 
could not live without novelty. That was the worst of it: she discarded 
her successes as rapidly as her gowns; Mr. Mindon felt a certain breath- 
lessness in retracing her successive manifestations. And yet he had 
always made allowances: literally and figuratively, he had gone on 
making larger and larger allowances, till his whole income, as well as 
his whole point of view, was practically at Millicent’s disposal. But, 
after all, there was a principle of give and take—if only Millicent could 
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have been brought to see it! One of Millicent’s chief sources of 
strength lay in her magnificent obtuseness: there were certain obliga- 
tions that simply didn’t exist for her, because she couldn’t be brought 
to see them; and the principle of give and take (a favorite principle of 
Mr. Mindon’s) was one of them. 

There was Frank Antrim, for instance. Mr. Mindon, who had a 
high sense of propriety, had schooled himself, not without difficulty, 
into thinking Antrim a charming fellow. No one was more alive than 
Mr. Mindon to the expediency of calling the Furies the Eumenides. He 
knew that as long as he chose to think Frank Antrim a charming fellow, 
everything was as it should be and his home a temple of the virtues. 
But why on earth did Millicent let the fellow give presents to the chil- 
dren? Mr. Mindon was dimly conscious that Millicent had been guilty 
of the kind of failure she would least have liked him to detect—a 
failure in taste,—and a certain exultation tempered his resentment. 
To anyone who had suffered as Mr. Mindon had from Millicent’s keen- 
ness in noting such lapses in others, it was not unpleasant to find that 
she could be “bad form.” A sense of unwonted astuteness fortified 
Mr. Mindon’s wrath. He felt that he had every reason to be angry with 
Millicent, and decided to go and scold the governess; then he remem- 
bered that it was bad for him to lose his temper after eating, and, 
drawing a small phial from his pocket, he took a pepsin tablet in- 
stead. 

Having vented his wrath in action, he felt calmer, but scarcely more 
happy. A marble nymph smiled at him from the terrace; but he knew 
how much nymphs cost, and was not sure that they were worth ‘the 
price. Beyond the shrubberies he caught a glimpse of domed glass. 
His green-houses were the finest in Newport; but since he neither ate 
fruit nor wore orchids, they yielded at best an indirect satisfaction. 
At length he decided to go and play with the little girls; but on en- 
tering the nursery he found them dressing for a party, with the rapt 
gaze and fevered cheeks with which Millicent would presently perform 
the same rite. They took no notice of him, and he crept downstairs 
again. 

His study table was heaped with bills, and as it was bad for his 
digestion to look over them after luncheon, he wandered on into the 
other rooms. He did not stay long in the drawing-room: it evoked too 
vividly the evening hours when he delved for platitudes under the in- 
attentive gaze of listeners who obviously resented his not being some- 
body else. Much of Mr. Mindon’s intercourse with ladies was clouded 
by the sense of this resentment, and he sometimes avenged himself by 
wondering if they supposed he would talk to them if he could help it. 
The sight of the dining-room door increased his depression by recalling 
the long dinners where, with the pantry-draught on his neck, he lan- 
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guished between the dullest women of the evening. He turned away; 
but the ball-room beyond roused even more disturbing associations: an 
orchestra playing all night (Mr. Mindon crept to bed at eleven), car- 
riages shouted for under his windows, and a morrow like the day after 
an earthquake. 

In the library he felt less irritated but not more cheerful. Mr. Min- 
don had never quite known what the library was for: it was like one of 
those mysterious ruins over which archeology endlessly disputes. It 
could not have been intended for reading, since no one in the house 
ever read, except an under-housemaid charged with having set fire to 
her bed in her surreptitious zeal for fiction; and smoking was forbid- 
den there, because the hangings held the odor of tobacco. Mr. Mindon 
felt a natural pride in being rich enough to permit himself a perfectly 
useless room; but not liking to take the bloom from its inutility by 
sitting in it, he passed on to Millicent’s boudoir. 

Here at least was a room of manifold purposes, the centre of Milli- 
cent’s complex social system. Mr. Mindon entered with the awe of the 
modest investor treading the inner precincts of finance. He was proud 
of Millicent’s social activities and liked to read over her daily list of 
engagements and the record of the invitations she received in a season. 
The number was perpetually swelling, like a rising stock. Mr. Mindon 
had a vague sense that she would soon be declaring an extra dividend. 
After all, one must be lenient to a woman as hard-working as Millicent. 
All about him were the evidences of her toil: her writing-table disap- 
peared under an avalanche of notes and cards; the waste-paper basket 
overflowed with torn correspondence; and, glancing down, Mr. Mindon 
saw a crumpled letter at his feet. Being a man of neat habits, he was 
often tried by Millicent’s genial disorder; and his customary rebuke 
was the act of restoring the strayed object to its place. 

He stooped to gather the bit of paper from the floor. As he picked 
it up his eye caught a word; he smoothed the page and read on. . . . 


II. 

HE seemed to be cowering on the edge of a boiling flood, watching 
his small thinking faculty spin round out of reach on the tumult of his 
sensations. Then a fresh wave of emotion swept the tiny object—the 
quivering imperceptible ego—back to shore, and it began to reach out 
drowned tentacles in a faint effort after thought. 

He sat up and glanced about him. The room looked back at him, 
coldly, unfamiliarly, as he had seen Millicent look when he asked her 
to be reasonable. And who are you? the walls seemed to say. Who am 
I? Mr. Mindon heard himself retorting. I'll tell you, by God! I’m 
the man that paid for you—paid for every scrap of you: silk hang- 
ings, china rubbish, glasses, chandeliers,—every Frenchified rag of you. 
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Why, if it weren’t for me and my money you'd be nothing but a brick- 
and-plaster shell, naked as the day you were built—no better than a 
garret or a coal-hole. Why, you wouldn’t be at all if I chose to tear 
you down. I could tear the whole house down, if I chose. 

He paused, suddenly aware that his eyes were on a photograph of 
Millicent, and that it was his wife he was apostrophizing. Her lips 
seemed to shape a “hush:” when he said things she didn’t like she 
always told him not to talk so loud. Had he been talking loud? Well, 
who was to prevent him? Wasn’t the house his and everything in it? 
Who was Millicent, to bid him hush? 

Mr. Mindon felt a sudden increase of stature. He strutted across 
the room. Why, of course, the room belonged to him, the house be- 
longed to him, and he belonged to himself! That was the best of it! 
For years he had been the man that Millicent thought him, the mere 
projection of her disdain; and now he was himself. 

It was odd how the expression of her photograph changed, melting, 
as her face did, from contempt to cajolery, in one of those transitions 
that hung him breathless on the skirts of her mood. She was looking 
at him gently now, sadly almost, with the little grieved smile that 
seemed always to anticipate and pardon his obtuseness. Ah, Millicent! 
The clock struck and Mr. Mindon stood still. Perhaps she was smiling 
so now—or the other way. He could have told the other fool where 
each of her smiles led. There was a fierce enjoyment in his sense of 
lucidity. He saw it all now. Millicent had kept him for years in be- 
wildered subjection to exigencies as inscrutable as the decrees of Provi- 
dence; but now his comprehension of her seemed a mere incident in 
his omniscience. 

His sudden translation to the absolute gave him a curious sense of 
spectatorship: he seemed to be looking on at his own thoughts. His 
brain was like a brightly lit factory, full of flying wheels and shuttles. 
All the machinery worked with the greatest rapidity and precision. He 
was planning, reasoning, arguing, with unimagined facility: words flew 
out like sparks from each revolving thought. But suddenly he felt 
himself caught in the wheels of his terrific logic, and swept round, red 
and shrieking, till he was flung off into space. 


The acuter thrill of one sobbing nerve detached itself against his 
consciousness. What was it that hurt so? Someone was speaking: a 
voice probed to the central pain,— 

“ Any orders for the stable, sir?” 

And Mr. Mindon found himself the mere mouth-piece of a roving 
impulse that replied,— 

“No; but you may telephone for a cab for me—at once.” 
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IIT. 


He drove to one of the hotels. He was breathing more easily now, 
restored to the safe level of conventional sensation. His late ascent to 
the rarefied heights of the unexpected had left him weak and exhausted ; 
but he gained reassurance from the way in which his thoughts were 
slipping back of themselves into the old grooves. He was feeling, he 
was sure, just as a gentleman ought to feel; all the consecrated phrases 
—“ outraged honor,” “a father’s heart,” “the sanctity of home’— 
were flocking glibly at his call. He had the self-confidence that comes 
of knowing one has on the right clothes. He had certainly done the 
proper thing in leaving the house at once; but, too weak and tired to 
consider the next step, he yielded himself to one of those soothing in- 
tervals of abeyance when life seems to wait submissively at the door. 

As his cab breasted the current of the afternoon drive he caught the 
greeting of the lady with whom he and Millicent were to have dined. 
He was troubled by the vision of that disrupted dinner. He had not 
yet reached the point of detachment at which offending Mrs. Targe 
might become immaterial, and again he felt himself jerked out of his 
grooves. What ought he to do? Millicent, now, could have told him 
— if only he might have consulted Millicent! He pulled himself to- 
gether and tried to think of his wrongs. 

At the hotel, the astonished clerk led him upstairs, unlocking the 
door of a room that smelt of cheap soap. The window had been so 
long shut that it opened with a jerk, sending a shower of dead flies to 
the carpet. Out along the sea-front, at that hour, the south-wind was 
hurrying the waters, but the hotel stood in one of the sheltered streets, 
where in midsummer there is little life in the air. Mr. Mindon sat 
down in the provisional attitude of a visitor who is kept waiting. Over 
the fireplace hung a print of the Landing of Columbus; a fly-blown 
portrait of General Grant faced it from the opposite wall. The smell 
of soap was insufferable, and hot noises came up irritatingly from the 
street. He looked at his watch: it was just four o’clock. 

He wondered if Millicent had come in yet, and if she had read his 
letter. The occupation of picturing how she would feel when she read 
it proved less exhilarating than he had expected, and he got up and 
wandered about the room. He opened a drawer in the dressing-table, 
and seeing in it some burnt matches and a fuzz of hair, shut it with 
disgust; but just as he was ringing to rebuke the house-maid he remem- 
bered that he was not in his own house. He sat down again, wondering 
if the afternoon post were in, and what letters it had brought. It was 
annoying not to get his letters. What would be done about them? 
Would they be sent after him? Sent where? It suddenly occurred to 
him that he didn’t in the least know where he was going. He must be 
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going somewhere, of course; he hadn’t left home to settle down in that 
stifling room. He supposed he should go to town, but with the heat 
at ninety the prospect was not alluring. He might decide on Lenox or 
Saratoga; but a doubt as to the propriety of such a course set him once 
more adrift on a chartless sea of perplexities. His head ached horribly 
and he threw himself on the bed. 


When he sat up, worn out with his thoughts, the room was growing 
dark. Eight o’clock! Millicent must be dressing—but no; to-night 
at least, he grimly reflected, she was condemned to the hateful necessity 
of dining alone; unless, indeed, her audacity sent her to Mrs. Targe’s 
in the always-acceptable réle of the pretty woman whose husband has 
been “called away.” Perhaps Antrim would be asked to fill his place! 

The thought flung him on his feet, but its impetus carried him no 
farther. He was borne down by the physical apathy of a traveller who 
has a week’s journey in his bones. He sat down and thought of the 
little girls, who were just going to bed. They would have welcomed 
him at that hour: he was aware that they cherished him chiefly as a 
pretext, a sanctuary from bed-time and lessons. He had never in his 
life been more than an alternative to anyone. 

A vague sense of physical apprehension resolved itself into hunger 
stripped of appetite, and he decided that he ought to urge himself to 
eat. He opened his door on a rising aroma of stale coffee and fry. 

In the dining-room, where a waiter offered him undefinable food: in 
thick-lipped saucers, Mr. Mindon decided to go to New York. Retreat- 
ing from the heavy assault of a wedge of pie, he pushed back his chair 
and went upstairs. He felt hot and grimy in the yachting-clothes he 
had worn since morning, and the Fall River boat would at least be cool. 
Then he remembered the playful throngs that held the deck, the mid- 
night hilarity of the waltz-tunes, the horror of the morning coffee. His 
stomach was still tremulous from its late adventure into the unknown, 
and he shrank from further risks. He had never before realized how 
much he loved his home. 

He grew soft at the vision of his vacant chair. What were they 
doing and saying without him? His little ones were fatherless—and 
Millicent? Hitherto he had evaded the thought of Millicent, but now 
he took a doleful pleasure in picturing her in ruins at his feet. Invol- 
untarily he found himself stooping to her despair; but he straightened 
himself and said aloud, “TI’ll take the night-train, then.” The sound 
of his voice surprised him, and he started up. Was that a footstep 
outside ?—a message, a note? Had they found out where he was, and 
was his wretched wife mad enough to sue for mercy? His ironical 
smile gave the measure of her madness; but the step passed on, and he 
sat down rather blankly. The impressiveness of his attitude was being 
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gradually sapped by the sense that no one knew where he was. He had 
reached the point where he could not be sure of remaining inflexible 
unless someone asked him to relent. 


IV 


At the sound of a knock he clutched his hat and bag. 

“Mindon, I say!” a genial voice adjured him; and before he could 
take counsel with his newly acquired dignity, which did not immedi- 
ately respond to a first summons, the door opened on the reassuring 
presence of Laurence Meysy. 

Mr. Mindon felt the relief of a sufferer at the approach of the emi- 
nent specialist. Laurence Meysy was the past tense of a dangerous 
man: though time-worn, still a favorite; a circulating-library ro- 
mance, dog-eared by many a lovely hand, and still perused with pleas- 
ure, though, alas! no longer on the sly. He was said to have wrought 
much havoc in his youth; and it being now his innocent pleasure to 
repair the damage done by others, he had become the consulting physi- 
cian of injured husbands and imprudent wives. 

Two gentlemen followed him: Mr. Mindon’s uncle and senior part- 
ner, the eminent Ezra Brownrigg, and the Reverend Doctor Bunifant, 
rector of the New York church in which Mr. Mindon owned a pew that 
was almost as expensive as his opera-box. 

Mr. Brownrigg entered silently: to get at anything to say he had 
to sink an artesian well of meditation; but he always left people im- 
pressed by what he would have said if he had spoken. He greeted his 
nephew with the air of a distinguished mourner at a funeral—the 
mourner who consciously overshadows the corpse; and Doctor Boni- 
fant did justice to the emotional side of the situation by fervently ex- 
claiming, “ Thank Heaven, we are not too late!” 

Mr. Mindon looked about him with pardonable pride. The scene 
suggested something between a vestry-meeting and a conference of rail- 
way-directors; and the knowledge that he himself was its central figure, 
that even his uncle was an accessory, an incident, a mere bit of still-life 
brushed in by the artist Circumstance to throw Mr. Mindon into fuller 
prominence, gave that gentleman his first sense of equality with his 
wife. Equality? In another moment he towered above her, picturing 
her in an attitude of vaguely imagined penance at Doctor Bonifant’s 
feet. Mr. Mindon had always felt about the clergy much as he did 
about his library: he had never quite known what they were for; but, 
with the pleased surprise of the pious naturalist, he now saw that they 
had their uses, like every other object in the economy of nature. 

“My dear fellow,” Meysy persuasively went on, “we’ve come to 
have a little chat with you.” 

Mr. Brownrigg and the Rector seated themselves. Mr. Mindon 
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mechanically followed their example, and Meysy, asking the others if 
they minded his cigarette, cheerfully accommodated himself to the edge 
of the bed. 

From the life-long habit of taking the chair, Mr. Brownrigg coughed 
and looked at Doctor Bonifant. The Rector leaned forward, stroking 
his cheek with a hand on which a massive intaglio seemed to be re- 
hearsing the part of the episcopal ring; then his deprecating glance 
transferred the burden of action to Laurence Meysy. Meysy seemed 
to be surveying the case through the mitigating medium of cigarette- 
smoke. His view was that of the professional setting to rights the 
blunders of two amateurs. It was his theory that the art of carrying 
on a love affair was very nearly extinct; and he had a far greater con- 
tempt for Antrim than for Mr. Mindon. 

“My dear fellow,” he began, “I’ve seen Mrs. Mindon—she sent 
for me.” ; 

Mr. Brownrigg, peering between guarded lids, here interposed a 
“ Very proper.” 

Of course Millicent had done the proper thing! Mr. Mindon could 
not repress a thrill of pride at her efficiency. 

“Mrs. Mindon,” Meysy continued, “showed me your letter.” He 
paused. “ She was perfectly frank—she throws herself on your mercy.” 

“That should be remembered in her favor,” Doctor Bonifant mur- 
mured in a voice of absolution. 

“It’s a wretched business, Mindon—the poor woman’s crushed— 
crushed. Your uncle here has seen her.” 

Mr. Brownrigg glanced suspiciously at Meysy, as though not cer- 
tain whether he cared to corroborate an unauthorized assertion; then 
he said, “ Mrs. Brownrigg has not.” 

Doctor Bonifant sighed: Mrs. Brownrigg was one of his most 
cherished parishioners. 

“ And the long and short of it is,’ Meysy summed up, “ that we’re 
here as your friends—and as your wife’s friends—to ask you what you 
mean to do.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Mindon was disturbed by finding the 
initiative shifted to his shoulders. He had been talking to himself so 
volubly for the last six hours that he seemed to have nothing left to say. 

“To do—to do?” he stammered. “Why, I mean to go away— 
leave her——” 

“ Divorce her ?” 

“ Why,—y-yes—yes——” 

Doctor Bonifant sighed again, and Mr. Brownrigg’s lips stirred 
like a door being cautiously unbarred. 

Meysy knocked the ashes off his cigarette. “ You’ve quite made up 
your mind, eh?” 
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Mr. Mindon faltered another assent. Then, annoyed at the uncer- 
tain sound of his voice, he repeated loudly, “I mean to divorce her.” 

The repetition fortified his resolve; and his declaration seemed to 
be sealed by the silence of his three listeners. He had no need to stiffen 
himself against entreaty: their mere presence was a pedestal for his 
wrongs. The words flocked of themselves, building up his conviction 
like a throng of masons buttressing a weak wall. 

Mr. Brownrigg spoke upon his first pause. “ There’s the publicity 
—it’s the kind of thing that’s prejudicial to a man’s business inter- 
ests.” 

An hour earlier the words would have turned Mr. Mindon cold; 
now he brushed them aside. His business interests, forsooth! What 
good had his money ever done him? What chance had he ever had of 
enjoying it? All his toil hadn’t made him a rich man—it had merely 
made Millicent a rich woman. . 

Doctor Bonifant murmured, “ 'The children must be considered.” 

“ They’ve never considered me!” Mr. Mindon retorted—and turned 
afresh upon his uncle. Mr. Brownrigg listened impassively. He was 
a very silent man, but his silence was not a receptacle for the speech 
of others—it was a hard convex surface on which argument found 
no footing. Mr. Mindon reverted to the Rector. Doctor Bonifant’s 
attitude towards life was full of a benignant receptivity; as though, 
logically, a man who had accepted the Thirty-nine Articles was justi- 
fied in accepting anything else that he chose. His attention had there- 
fore an absorbent quality peculiarly encouraging to those who addressed 
him. He listened affirmatively, as it were. 

Mr. Mindon’s spirits rose. It was the first time that he had ever 
had an audience. He dragged his hearers over every stage of his 
wrongs, losing sight of the vital injury in the enumeration of inci- 
dental grievances. He had the excited sense that at last Millicent 
would know what he had always thought of her. 

Mr. Brownrigg looked at his watch, and Doctor Bonifant bent his 
head as though under the weight of a pulpit peroration. Meysy, from 
the bed, watched the three men with the air of an expert who holds the 
solution of the problem. 

He slipped to his feet as Mr. Mindon’s speech flagged. 

“TI suppose you’ve considered, Mindon, that it rests with you to 
proclaim the fact that you’re no longer—well, the chief object of your 
wife’s affection ?” 

Mr. Mindon raised his head irritably; interrogation impeded the 
flow of his diatribe. 

“That you—er—in short, create the situation by making it 
known?” Meysy glanced at the Rector. “Am I right, Bonifant?” 

The Rector took meditative counsel of his finger-tips; then slowly, 
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as though formulating a dogma, “ Under certain conditions,” he con- 
ceded, “ what is unknown may be said to be non-existent.” 

Mr. Mindon looked from one to the other. 

“Damn it, man—before it’s too late,” Meysy followed up, “can’t 
you see that you’re the only person who can make you ridiculous?” 

Mr. Brownrigg rose, and Mr. Mindon had the desperate sense that 
the situation was slipping out of his grasp. 

“Tt rests with you,” Doctor Bonifant murmured, “to save your 
children from even the shadow of obloquy.” 

“You can’t stay here, at any rate,” said Mr. Brownrigg heavily. 

Mr. Mindon, who had risen, dropped weakly into his chair. His 
three counsellors were now all on their feet, taking up their hats with 
the air of men who have touched the limit of duty. In another mo- 
ment they would be gone, and with them Mr. Mindon’s audience, his 
support, his confidence in the immutability of his resolve. He felt 
himself no more than an evocation of their presence; and, in dread of 
losing the identity they had created, he groped for a detaining word. 
“T sha’n’t leave for New York till to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow everything will be known,” said Mr. Brownrigg, with 
his hand on the door. . 

Meysy glanced at his watch with a faint smile. “It’s to-morrow 
now,” he added. 

He fell back, letting the older men pass out; but, turning as 
though to follow, he felt a drowning clutch upon his arm. 

“Tt’s for the children,” Mr. Mindon stammered. 


e 
WHERE LOVE IS LORD 


BY MARGARET GILMAN GEORGE 


I take the terror from the sea ; 
I take the charm of life away 
For those who walk with me. 


| TAKE the glory from the sky ; 


I blot the printing in the book— 

Before their eyes one word shall flame— 
And in their ears the lips of men 

Shall seem to form one name. 


Yet will they follow me, although 

Earth shakes beneath, heav’n flames above ! 
Careless of life or death they walk 

Who are the slaves of Love. 


A SECRET HOLIDAY 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


$ 


HE Whipple boy had been sent over to the Spauldings’ for some 

T baking-soda. He delivered his cup and message to "Mira, who 

came to the door, and then, turning his back upon the house, 

and his alert, freckled face towards the glowing September world, he 
waited, whistling vigorously. 

In a moment "Mira touched him on the shoulder; she had the 
baking-soda in one hand and a couple of cookies in the other. The 
Whipple boy stopped whistling and grinned appreciatively. 

“T guess you can make room for them, can’t you?” ’Mira asked, 
with a glance towards his bulging pockets. 

* You bet!” the Whipple boy answered concisely. His frank, laugh- 
ing eyes met hers with boyish comradeship. “I don’t make a fuss 
when ma sends me over here,” he volunteered. “Those last cookies 
were prime, Miss Mira.” 

"Mira stepped down from the door-step. The keen breeze at the 
corner of the house blew her hair about her face, so she threw her 
apron over her head. 

“ What are you going to do to-morrow ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Going fishin’,” he returned promptly, “me and Jont Crane.” 

“Do you catch many fish ?” 

The Whipple boy wriggled a little. “Sometimes,” he evaded. Then 
he kindled to enthusiasm. “ We’re going to take lunch and be gone all 
day; build a fire and camp out up in the Hollow; roast potatoes and 
apples and corn, you know. It’s prime, I tell you!” 

*Mira was looking at him with expectant eyes. There was a quality 
of almost breathless listening about her, as of a soul athirst for tidings 
from afar. 

“ Oh, go on; tell me some more,’ she pleaded. 

“T dunno what to tell,” the boy muttered; thrown back upon words, 
he realized his poverty; he could find no equivalent in his meagre 
vocabulary for the long day of glowing joys. 

The woman sighed and accepted the disappointment. 
orter be keeping you here anyway,” she acknowledged. 
mother’ll be wanting that soda.” 

“Yes, I guess she will,” the boy replied, yielding to the suggestion 
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with a virtuous air of having made it himself. “She said she was in a 
hurry. Good-by, Miss ’Mira.” 

*Mira stood watching him as he ran down the lane. She was a 
quick, wiry little creature, full of vagrant moods, with the blood of 
some roving ancestor keen in her veins. As she looked after the Whipple 
boy rebellion surged within her. 

“T’d have been like that, if I’d been a boy,” she thought. “TI’d have 
jumped around and had good times jest the way he does. Oh my soul! 
If I could only get out and breathe free once in my life!” 

She stood a moment, her face, full of passionate entreaty, lifted to 
the glorious, cloud-rifted sky. Then with an abrupt movement she 
turned from it and stepped into the kitchen. 

She brought an alien air into the immaculate mid-afternoon seren- 
ity. Her sister-in-law, Lydia, basting towel hems by the south window, 
was quick to notice the visible signs of it. 

“ Mercy sakes, ’Mira, ef your hair ain’t all in a frowzle from stand- 
ing out in the wind so long! I'd begun to think you were going to 
stay till kingdom come! What did Mis’ Whipple want? You flew by 
in such a hurry you didn’t give a body time to ask a question.” 

*Mira had picked up one of the towels and was basting with quick 
jerks. Her words came in jerks too. 

“She sent for some baking-soda.” 

“T want to know!” Lydia answered with ready interest. ‘“ Why, 
*tain’t more’n five weeks ago she bought some—’twas the afternoon I’d 
been over to Tilly Ann Slocum’s to borrow that new sleeve pattern 
she’d got, and I met "Liza Whipple coming from the store with a little 
bag in her hands. 

“<“T found I was out o’ soda at the last minute,’ she said, ‘and 
Mary Ann Cowles coming over to tea too. Now I shall be all het up 
with tearing down here and then rushing back to bake biscuits.’ 

“Twas a real hot afternoon; I remember when I got home I found 
I’d wilted my collar all down. I asked her, then, why she didn’t send in 
here, but she said she’d seen us both go out. Was she going to make 
biscuits to-night ?” 

“T dunno; I didn’t ask.” 

“ Well, I presume she was, or it might have been soft gingerbread 
—she’s a master hand at that. How’s old Ma’am Whipple ?” 

“TI guess she’s about the same.” 

“ Didn’t you ask ?” 

“No, I didn’t!” ’Mira answered recklessly. “There ain’t many 
things a woman can do, but I should think she might be allowed to talk 
about what she wants to once in a while. There wa’n’t time to ask about 
people.” 

“ Well, I should think you were standing on those steps long enough 
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to ask about anybody if you’d been a-mind to. I should like to know 
what you were talking about all that time?” 

“ Fishin’, mostly.” 

“ Fishing! Almira Spaulding, I hope you ain’t thinking of going 
fishing !” 

“No, I ain’t—not yet—but I may come to it. Seems if I can’t 
stand it another minute doing the same work day in and day out, and 
saying the same things and seeing the same people. If I could jest go 
off to the North Pole or the Cannibal Islands and see something new 
for once in my life I guess I could manage to get through the rest of it. 
I suppose I shall, anyhow, but sometimes I dunno what will happen 
to me first.” 

’Mira’s cheeks burned with excitement, and hot, impatient tears 
filled her eyes. She still sewed jerkily on the towels, but her fingers 
stumbled unguided along the hems. 

Lydia’s fair, unlined face had stiffened with amazement. 

“ Well, of all the world, Almira Spaulding!” she ejaculated weakly. 
She was helpless before this spiritual emergency. “ Something new” had 
been said at least, but it was in an unknown tongue to her; she could but 
dimly guess its significance; to answer was far beyond her power. 

But ’Mira had already repented her outburst. 

“You needn’t to say one word,” she declared hastily, much to 
Lydia’s relief.“ I guess I can say to myself all that needs to be said. 
I dunno what did get into me to spurt out so. I’m real ashamed of 
myself.” 

“T guess you didn’t mean nothin’ by it,” Lydia replied, still uncer- 
tainly. 

"Mira did not answer, and the two sewed in silence. But Lydia 
was warm-hearted if she was not quick; the astounding revelation 
grew less terrifying as she faced it. "Mira had always been a restless 
creature; she had been so at school—such a pretty little thing, flashing 
here and there at the impulse of her moods. Lydia Capron had loved 
and admired her then as Lydia Spaulding did now. Groping back to 
these old memories, she recalled that "Mira had planned to teach school 
and then go to an academy to study further. But her mother had 
become an invalid, and when at last the long suffering was over "Mira 
was a woman with the marks of fifteen years of exacting service heavy 
upon her. 

“ She never had a chance to choose her life, like other folks,” Lydia 
thought, “and she was such a pretty, taking little thing too. I s’pose 
I’d feel jest so if I hadn’t had any chances, though I don’t know what 
she means by ‘saying the same things all the time.’ But there—you 
never did know half that "Mira Spaulding meant. I wonder——” 


She looked up suddenly. 
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“Mira,” she exclaimed, “why don’t you go and make a visit to 
your aunts up Lebanon way? ‘They have been teasing you to come 
these last three years, ain’t they ?” 

“ Yes,” ’Mira answered listlessly. 

“Well, then, why don’t you go for a spell? I should think you 
could just as well as not.” 

“T don’t know what good that would do,” ’Mira replied. “ It would 
be the same thing over again only with different folks.” 

“ Well, and ain’t that what you wanted—different folks?” Lydia’s 
placid voice took an edge of vexation. “I wish to goodness I knew 
what ’tis you do want. I can’t make head nor tail out of you to-day, 
*Mira Spaulding.” 

“T guess *tain’t worth while trying,” "Mira answered. ‘“ Sometimes 
I ain’t sure that I know myself.” She picked up her work again and 
began to sew—more steadily this time. Suddenly she flung her towel 
down. 

“T’ve a great mind to do it!” she declared swiftly. “I don’t sup- 
pose I could get ready in time to go to-morrow, but I could take the 
morning train Monday. I believe I will.” 

Lydia’s cordial glance of pleasure changed to horrified protest. 

“Monday! Why, that won’t give you time for anything. You'd 
orter write first, and you'll have to get you some sort of sacque fixed and 
your bonnet freshened up a mite. They don’t look fit to go visiting in.” 

But ’Mira’s spirits had risen. She pulled off her thimble and 
brushed the work all aside. 

“T’m going, and I’m going Monday,” she answered firmly. “I 
ain’t going to wait for bonnets nor sacques nor anything; if they don’t 
like me in what I’ve got I can come home again. I’ve waited for 
things all my life, and I ain’t going to wait any longer—not a single 
minute that I can help. If it warn’t for Sunday I wouldn’t wait so 
long as I do. But I’m going Monday, whether or no.” She nodded 
brightly at Lydia as she flashed out of the room. Lydia could hear 
her stepping lightly about overhead and singing “ Araby’s Daughter ;” 
the voice came in little spurts of clearness between dim, muffled strains 
when the singer was evidently in the closet. 

Lydia smiled warmly. “TI’ll make a cup-cake to-morrow,” she 
promised herself. “She shall have a good lunch to carry if I have to 
get up at midnight to put it up for her. Mercy on us, I hope ’twill be 
pleasant. She’d go trailing off just the same if *twas a deluge when 
she’d got her mind set on it, so I do hope ’twill be fair.” 

But the weather apparently fell kindly into the scheme of things, 
and Monday was a day ravishing in its memories of June. 

“It’s a weather-breeder. It’ll come ’round to storm by day after 
to-morrow,” Nathan said as he brought the buggy to the door. 
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“We won’t quarrel with the weather as long as it’s given "Mira a 
good day for travelling,” Lydia replied. “Have you got everything, 
"Mira? Well, then, have a nice time. You ain’t made up your mind 
yet how long you'll stay ?” 

"Mira shook her head; her eyes were shining joyously, and there 
was a fine air of freedom about her, as if her unknown youth had come 
back to bless her day. 

“ Expect me when you see me—that’s all I can say,” she laughed. 

All the way to the station she looked out radiantly, as upon a new 
world. Nathan was a scant talker, even under the greatest inducements, 
and was well content to let his good-will be understood without putting 
it into words. As for "Mira, the spell of a great silence was upon her. 
The beauty of the golden September morning answered her joy like a 
wonderful voice. She had no time to speak; she could only listen 
with all her soul. When they reached the depot she drew a long 
breath, half of regret, half of anticipation. The prelude had been so 
beautiful, she was loth to leave its music; yet already the mighty 
chords of the chorus called her—alluring—compelling. 

Nathan bought her ticket and would have checked her bag, but she 
clung to it, after the fashion of the unaccustomed traveller. 

“T make no doubt ’twould go all right in the baggage-car,” she said, 
“but if I keep myéye on it all the time there won’t be no chances. I 

@UTkeAt along with me, Nathan.” 
pe ygo'll suit yourself,” Nathan answered doubtfully. 
Negavtt’s the best way all round when you come to get to the 
end,” she returned comfortably. “Mercy on us! What a screeching 
that engine does make! You jest lift in my bag, Nathan, and then 
run,—I shouldn’t want you to git carried off.” 

“T guess there ain’t no danger,” he returned securely. “ Now, you 
all fixed? Well, good-by to you! The latch-string’s out when you git 
ready to come home. I guess you know that well enough.” 

“@ood-by. I wouldn’t tell Lydia when I’d come back because I 
wa’n’t sure; but you can look for me in the neighborhood of a fort- 
nit.” 

Nathan nodded. He had said his say, and to a masculine mind 
there was no necessity for repeating it. He swung heavily off the train 
and clambered into the buggy. *Mira, looking back, had one glimpse 
of his stout gray figure against the familiar background of her ‘life; 
then, as in a breath, everything was changed and she was whirling out 
into unknown ways. 

For an hour "Mira looked radiantly out upon the flying autumn 
world. She had been upon the cars but three or four times in her life, 
and then always burdened by the grave importance of errands. For 
the first time she could give herself utterly to the joy of adventuring. 
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“T’d like to go on so all day,” she murmured. Then suddenly the 
thought of her aunts’ precise ordered house, framing their precise 
ordered lives, smote her with sudden dread; it was like following this 
radiant path into a prison. A faintness came over her, blotting out all 
her joy. 

“Ef I could only have one day—jest one day—to do as I liked 
without anybody’s saying anything, I’d be content forever !” she thought 
passionately. 

Well, why not? She sat up grasping her bag, facing the question 
with a tumult of emotion that gradually changed into a daring resolve. 
The day was hers for her spending. Who could tell whether ever again 
the magic hour would strike for her? If she let it pass unheeded—she 
turned swiftly towards the window. 

“I’m a-going to do it!” she declared. 

The train was a leisurely accommodation, and her opportunities of 
choice were abundant, but in the greatness of her fortune she had 
grown super-critical. One stopping-place had too many houses, one 
was too flat, and one nothing but a clearing in the woods. 

“Tf I don’t make out to choose pretty soon I’ll be at Lebanon, and 
then I’ll have to get out whether or no,” she reminded herself. “Oh 
my soul! ain’t that pretty?” 

_ She pressed against the window the better to s¢a.the brown flashes 
of a little brook between amethyst thickets of asters \ Be wi, the hill 
climbed gently to pastures where slim groups of yout map! s stood, 
the fiery pillars of the year’s pilgrimage, and over the t ad e rings 
of smoke curled lazily from some hidden dwelling. 

“Ef we’d only stop in a place like this,” she sighed. “ Mercy on 
us! I do believe we are!” 

She clutched excitedly for her umbrella and lunch-box with one 
hand and her bag with the other, and stumbled down the aisle. A 
moment later she was standing on the little country platform, the train 
disappearing around a curve. 

She looked about her eagerly. As the noise of the train rolled away 
she could hear the ripple of the brook across the stones and the sleepy 
chirping of insects in the dry grass; a faint fragrance was upon the air 
—of apple-orchards lying warm to the sun; of unnamed woodland 
things, cool and damp and pungent; and overarching all that tender- 
ness of a June sky. She drew a long breath. 

“Tt’s better than it looked,” she thought exultantly. 

There was one bit of business to be transacted before she could 
enter upon her freedom; she must, somehow, dispose of her bag and 
umbrella. She hesitated a moment and then pushed open the door of 
the tiny station. The agent was just locking his ticket-office; he was a 
puttering old man, who stared at her with disfavor from under his 
heavy brows. ° 
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“What time does the train come for Medbury?” she asked. 

“Tt’s come,” he answered shortly. “It went down half an hour 
ago. I’m locking up now.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean,” she began, but she checked herself; there was 
no need of taking the world into her secret. 

 Ain’t there another one to-day?” she asked. 

“ Not till seven-five.” 

“Well, I'll get back for that, then. Can I leave my bag and um- 
brella here till then?” 

“TI s’pose you can,” he answered grudgingly. 

She deposited them in a corner of the station. “ I’m much obliged to 
you,” she said blithely, nodding back to him as she went out. His ill- 
nature had not touched her consciousness at all. 

She walked rapidly across the track and the log bridge over the 
brook, and then began climbing the hill. She had no fear of getting 
tired; she felt as if dowered with eternal youth. She walked a long 
way before she even thought to look back. When she did, she stood 
transfixed. 

Medbury was in a rolling country; never in her life before had she 
seen mountains; it was but a faint gleam of their glory that reached 
her now, but she did not know that; everywhere that the eye could 
reach, the blue giants were shouldering each other against the horizon. 
A great reverence came into her face. 

“Oh my Lord!” she breathed softly. 

After this she went on, elated with their sublime companionship ; 
if the trees hid them, she still felt their presence; whenever she 
came to an opening she turned for their steadfast greeting. Once she 
climbed up on a stone wall where she could face them. The stone 
wall was built around a pasture thick with patches of ferns; she was 
scarcely conscious then of their spicy sweetness and the play of sun- 
light across their glancing tips; yet to the end of her life the sight 
or fragrance of a bed of ferns would be to her the door-way into her 
enchanted world. 

She sat there for a long time; she had an instinct that the mountains 
would slip away from her if she went on; almost she decided not to 
go farther, but she did finally. “They'll be here when I come back,” 
she thought, and the knowledge was at the heart of her joy all the day. 
So she clambered down from the wall and went on again. She began 
to pass scattering houses now, and presently heard children’s voices 
shrilling in the roadside tangles. A moment later she came upon a 
tiny school-house, and, obeying a sudden impulse, she slipped inside. 
It was a microscopic place—nothing but seven or eight desks and a 
wood-pile. A young girl was setting copy upon a scrap of a black- 
board, and looked up in surprise at sight of a stranger. 

VoL. LXVI.—30 
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“T jest wanted to look in a minute,” ’Mira said apologetically. 
“You don’t mind, do you?” 

The girl came forward; she spoke slowly from embarrassment. 
“Won’t you—have a seat ?” she asked. 

*Mira slipped through to one of the benches; she frowned a little 
because it didn’t feel right; then she looked up laughing. 

“T was trying to remember how it seemed to sit on a bench,” she 
said. “I forgot that I’m considerable bigger than I was when I used 
to do it. Mercy on me, how it all comes back! I used to keep paper- 
doll families in my geography. Do your scholars do that?’ She darted 
one of the mischievous looks that Lydia remembered over the top of 
the geography she had opened. 

The girl teacher laughed in sympathy. “No, they don’t do that,” 
she said. “They do some other things! Don’t you want to try my seat 
now ?” she added. 

*Mira shook her head. “ That wouldn’t fit, nohow, though I hoped 
it would once.” Her face sobered at the thought. The girl looked at 
her eagerly. 

“Did you want to teach?” she asked. “Oh, I do—so much! Not 
like this. I mean in a real school. I’m trying to save up so’s to go 
somewhere and study,” she confessed shyly. 

“T hope you will,” ’Mira said cordially. “I know jest how you 
feel. I hope you'll get there.” 

The girl glanced at the little clock. “ It’s time to call them in now,” 
she said. “I'd be pleased to have you stay if you care to. It’s only an 
hour to noon.” ; 

*Mira had not thought of staying before. Now it came to her as 
another gift of her day. She took the chair the little teacher gave 
her and watched the children as they came tumbling in, a dozen 
brown and rosy urchins, with faces smeared from their roadside 
banquetings. One merry, black-haired little lass attracted her atten- 
tion especially. 

“She looks the way I did,” she thought to herself with a throb of 
wonder. It was like meeting her own childhood face to face. As the 
hour passed she discovered one fancied similarity after another. 
““'That’s the way I’d have answered,” she thought, or “I’d have done 
jest that.” 

When the hour was over she coaxed the little black-haired girl to 
her. “I’ve got some cake here,” she said, opening her lunch-box. 
“ Don’t you want a piece ?” 

The child slipped shyly to her side; one or two of the children had 
raced out, but most lingered and looked longingly towards the lunch- 
box. *Mira measured its contents with a rapid glance. 

“ Here,” she said with sudden inspiration, “let’s have a party. 
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The pieces won’t be very big, but I guess we can divide up and make 
them go ’round.” 

The children crowded about eagerly while she cut the cake and pie 
and ehicken sandwiches. The little black-haired girl spoke up sud- 
denly,— 

“What you going to eat?” 

*Mira flashed a radiant glance at her. “ Mebbe I’d like something 
out of your basket,” she retorted. 

Half-a-dozen baskets were thrust under her nose. “Take some of 
mine—and mine!” they clamored. 

*Mira took a bit from each. It was a motley collection,—a piece of 
pickle, half a doughnut, a sugar cookie, an apple, some bread and jelly, 
—but to her it was an Olympic banquet. She made the little teacher 
join them, and they all were merry together. When at last, the noon- 
ing over, she started to go on, the children escorted her as far up the 
road as they dared, and the little teacher stood at the door and waved 
to her. 

She went more slowly after that. Once she stopped at a farmhouse 
for water, and an old woman invited her in to “set a while.” Once 
she slipped into the yard of an old, deserted house; among the tangled 
weeds that had once been its garden she found some Johnny-jump-ups 
laughing saucily up at her, and the chill that the staring windows had 
given her vanished at the sight of the sturdy cheer of the familiar, 
homely faces. 

A little farther on quite suddenly she found herself at the gate of 
a tiny cemetery. The keen exultation of the morning had given place. 
to a tenderer mood, and she stepped softly inside and wandered back and - 
forth, reading the weather-stained stones. The names all rang strange 
to her ears; it pleased her to study out the dates and dream of the 
lives that had been. There was no sadness in the silent place folded 
deep in the hills, only a great and beautiful peace. She cleared out 
the moss that had overrun certain words, and weeded one or two neg- 
lected graves; she felt dimly as if by this obscure service she somehow 
made herself of kin to these quiet ones and they gave her of their peace. 

She did not go beyond that; the sun was laying long shadows to- 
wards the east; she had reached the end of her wayfaring. Now was 
to come the soberer gladness of the downward journey, storing up her 
memories all the way. She went slowly, gathering the harvest of her 
happy eyes at every step. When she reached the school-house the door 
was locked,—all its eager, restless brood had scattered. She sat on the 
door-step a few minutes, smiling at the thought of that noon lunch. 
She did not yet realize the measure of the fortune that was hers—to 
hold through all the changing years one laughing child undimmed by 
care, untouched by sorrow. 
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As she went on she felt a weariness creeping upon her, and then 
she remembered that she had had but scanty lunch. But there were 
roadside tables spread all along the way; it was a good apple year, and 
everywhere were trees almost breaking with the fruit. There were a 
few late blackberries too, and in one place a plum-tree dropped its purple 
wealth over an orchard wall. She went up and down, tasting and 
choosing; finally she reached the fern-pasture once more. She climbed 
the wall this time, and hunted until she found a comfortable rock in 
the fragrant green ranks. September though it was, there was no chill 
in the air. So she turned her face towards the mountains and waited 
while the afternoon shadows grew longer and the warm light faded ; 
then suddenly the wonder of the sunset burst upon her, and her mighty 
friends stood before her crowned with a glory that is not of earth. She 
clasped her impatient hands, as if the beauty of it were pain: like the 
man of old, she wist not that her face shone. 

“Oh Lord!” she cried, “I didn’t suppose anything in the world 
could satisfy me, but you’ve done it now.” 


It was nine o’clock that evening that Mira opened the door and 
walked in. Lydia was mending, and Nathan, behind his paper, dozing 
gently. He sprang up at his wife’s scream. 

“?’Mira Spaulding, what in the world——” 

“T changed my mind,” ’Mira answered. “ Nathan told me that the 
latch-string was out any time, so I came back.” 

“ Wa’n’t they at home? Were they sick? Has anything happened ?” 
Lydia poured out the questions in a fever of excitement. 

’Mira dropped wearily into a chair, but her face was full of con- 
tent. 

“T dunno,” she replied. “I didn’t go far enough to find out.” 

“You didn’t go!” 

“ Not to Lebanon. When I got part way there I changed my mind. 
So I got off the train and came back this evening.” 

“ But where did you get off? What did you do all day?” 

“ Jest walked ’round.” 

Lydia stared at her blankly. In spite of her solicitude, she could 
not repress a certain accent of satisfaction. 

“ Jest walked ’round,” she repeated. “ Well, I hope you had enough 
of it. The land’s sake, you must be good and tired! Well, I guess you'll 
be satisfied to stay home after this, "Mira Spaulding.” 

*Mira turned her tired, happy eyes towards the window glimmering 
darkly against the night. 

“ Yes, I guess I will,” she said. But there was a thrill in her voice 
all uninterpreted by the simple speech. 
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By Allan Hendricks 
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LL day the sun had struggled to pierce the vapor-banks that 
A hung below it, and as the afternoon drew to a close it burst 
through its cloud-curtain in a flood of radiance. From the 
water-front of Evansville, the chief river town of Indiana, at the foot 
of which the broad Ohio swings to the southwest in a sweeping curve, 
we saw the new light overspread the river from bank to bank. Upon 
the far Kentucky shore the trees shone fresh and green. It was an 
auspicious hour of embarkation, and down the steep landing-place we 
strode gayly to the gangway of the steamer Nisbet. 

Some one has discovered that pleasure comes with the doing of 
very simple things. So too we may find it in the going of very little 
journeys. Should you wish to know the charms of an inland cruise in 
a land the telegraph vexes but little, to which railroads cannot take you 
and trolley cars do not run, on a stream across which fresh, woodsy 
smells drift on the loitering night-winds, and where all existence has 
the calm, easy-going quality of the true South, then take passage upon 
the Tennessee River in the early spring-time. Cruise for a week upon 
this watery highway that Grant’s army and Foote’s gun-boats won in 
1862, and let the fascination of its quiet life steal into your soul. It 
has pleasures, I fancy, that you do not know; the joy of supreme idle- 
ness is one of them, and with it are other characteristics as foreign to 
our day. Would you pick those flowers upon the bank? Perhaps the 
captain will land for them. Is there a battle-field to see? The boat 
will cheerfully await your return, and should the deep whistle call you 
back, remember it is rather a remonstrance than a command, and your 
relation to the boat is that of guest as well as passenger. You whose 
steamships save seconds that they may make records, turn for a moment 
from your routine travel methods and consider this steamer, which 
will tie to the bank to receive or discharge freight at any point on its 
cruising-ground for ten minutes or twenty-four hours as it may chance, 
with no misgivings on the part of captain or crew that they will not 
land at the home wharf-boat “in time enough.” Could anything be 
further from the hurry of your railroad lives, or more delightful? And 
we, passengers upon this leisurely craft; where have our fin de siécle 


ideas gone that we should, even on pleasure bent, be parties to such 
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heedless delay? Does time stand for nothing in the Tennessee Valley ? 
Are the days more numerous here that they should be wasted so? But 
it is only the deliberate way of these Southern river boats, unlike their 
deep-water sisters in this as in so many things; and as the steamer 
idles along we too learn to view life with almost the indolent indiffer- 
ence of the negro deck-hands upon the boiler-deck. 

We found our vessel lying among a fleet of like craft that rested 
side by side at the wharf-boat, or were moored bows-on along che 
shore, their sterns pointing down stream in deference to the current. 
From the street that crowned the sharply sloping bank, paved with 
large bowlders, there looked down upon the tawny water a group of old 
buildings that placidly had watched the river yield its commercial pres- 
tige to the noisier railways, and in the change had themselves bowed 
to old age and decay. About the water-front were groups of loungers,— 
roustabouts, tramps,—straggling sentries from the army of the unem- 
ployed. On the land life moved with a slow pulse; but upon the 
wharf-boat beside which the Nisbet lay the movement was ceaseless and 
rapid. Orders echoed gruffly; laden trucks were rolled here and there; 
negro deck-hands, carrying freight destined for shipment, tramped in 
endless lines across the steamer’s gangway; the strident voices of the 
mates cut the clamor tirelessly, and all was hurry and bustle. At last 
the task of loading was done. Then from his post upon the hurricane 
deck the captain directed his crew to cast off the bow and breast lines, 
and slowly and gracefully, as befitted the dignity of a river queen, the 
steamer backed into the channel and began the run down stream to the 
mouth of the Tennessee River. 

Already day had faded into evening; the softened gold of the sun- 
set was lost in the silver glamour of the moon. Mist wreaths curled 
and floated across the quiet bosom of the river as night shut in; the 
shores grew spectral and indistinct. The lights of Evansville twinkled 
faintly in the distance, and then were swallowed up by the gloom. 

On board the Nisbet the passengers and crew, influenced by the 
witchery of the surroundings or released from the labors just completed, 
rested in easy indolence. Soon the string band would begin a concert 
on the cabin deck, but in the short post-prandial languor the boat was 
almost silent. Silent, perhaps, but for the steady working of the en- 
gines; for from the escape-pipes, high overhead, we heard the heavy 
breathing of the steam. Its pulsations floated out over the water like 
the labored respirations of some mammoth amphibian; low, evenly 
measured, and penetrating, they filled the air with suppressed sound. 

We were upon a river rich in historical associations. La Salle sailed 
it in the days when the Jesuits were a power in the world. De Celoron 
planted along it the leaden plates which were to evidence the French 
claim to possession of all that territory. French voyageurs and traders, 
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times without number, launched their canoes and bateaux upon its 
waters. Swarthy Spaniards, wanderers from the south, travelled its 
long length. George Rogers Clark led down it his little army in the 
expedition that was to end in the winning of a region which now forms 
five populous States. In much more recent years gun-boats and trans- 
ports troubled its current, laden with thousands of those who were 
hurrying to Southern battle-fields. It has seen the flight of the Indian 
and the coming of the white man, and though it has shrunken in 
volume, it has lost little of the beauty that in another century won 
for it the name of “ The Beautiful River.” 

All night we steamed on through moonlit reaches; all night the 
steady breathing of the engines throbbed on the lazy breeze; and in 
the early morning our pilot blew the long landing signal before the 
little city of Paducah, tossed carelessly, as it were, upon the bank at the 
mouth of the Tennessee. Here he who would sail the lesser river must 
leave behind him the pomp and vanities of civilization; the country 
that lies before him boasts no beauties but those of nature, and no 
glories save those of hill and sky. 

Again we backed into the channel, but now we were to steam against 
the current of the river. Around a long sand-spit the Nisbet moved 
carefully, and entered at last the narrower stream that we had come to 
cruise upon. Along its banks gaunt cliffs at times are seen, veiled here 
and there with straggling vines; purple wistaria and trumpet-flowers, 
the sweet-smelling willow, the beautiful laurel, and the later-blooming 
magnolia garnish its fertile shores. In the trees beside it the mistletoe 
shows its sombre color against the gayer green; the clinging tendrils 
of the wild grape clasp tight the stronger branches, and everywhere the 
forest and the flowers creep down to meet the water. 

When the sun shines not too bright and the wind pipes not too 
free, nowhere upon a steamboat can the traveller be more content than 
forward of the pilot-house upon the hurricane deck; and it was to our 
little parliament assembled there that the captain ascended in the 
capacity of host. 

“This river, you must know,” he said, “ played an important part 
in the Civil War. The era of railroad building followed the Rebellion, 
as you call it, and when Grant entered upon his Tennessee campaign, 
the Tennessee River offered the best means by which the Northern 
armies could strike a decisive blow at the South,—cut the Confederacy 
in two, force the evacuation of the fortifications on the Mississippi from 
Columbus, Kentucky, to Memphis, and drive the Southern forces back 
to the Vicksburg and Meridian Railroad. In the North the public 
demanded that the Mississippi be opened to the Gulf; the question was, 
How? Gun-boats were being built to accomplish it by direct attack, 
but this could be done only with great loss. Instead, it was determined — 
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to attain the same end indirectly by way of the less fortified Tennessee 
—to attack the enemy thus in the rear, cut the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad at Corinth, Mississippi, and so sever western connection with 
Richmond. The Tennessee River was the line of action, and up it 
Grant advanced to meet Johnston in the bloody two-days’ fight at 
Shiloh. I was a Johnny Reb, gentlemen, and fought in gray all up and 
down this river,—fought and was captured; but,” he added, laughing, 
“ the old river still flows on.” 

The deck-hands upon the Tennessee sing little for the love of it, but 
now and then, when the sun has dropped below the hills, or later, when 
the moon has climbed above them, one can hear a voice, or perhaps a 
chorus, rising from near the capstan on the lower deck. Or if the 
pecuniary inducement be sufficient, some agile negro may be moved to 
do a dance-turn in the cabin after the dinner-tables have been cleared 
away and the lamps lighted to the accompaniment of crooning mono- 
tone and clapping hands. If you would see a picturesque type of 
Southern darky and know a characteristic phase of negro life, then 
watch these roustabouts on a steamboat of the South. Well-nigh as 
ignorant as their African forefathers, improvident as the spendthrift 
summer sun, aimless as the drifting cloud, thoughtless, illiterate, and 
brutal, much of the pathos of the negro race is to be found in them. 
Listen to the plaintive minor chords in their songs; there is a reveren- 
tial quality in some of them that might be the tone of pure devotion. 
See that ebony-black Adonis lying upon a coil of rope under the 
steamer’s “stage ;” he is singing one of their odd hymns: 


“Wah yo’ dah when dey laid Him in de tomb? 
~ Sometime we trimble, trimble, trimble.” 


Uncouth, rough, devil-may-care as he seems to be, might you not think 
that after all he has a true respect for things religious? But wait a 
moment. A fellow “rooster” has touched his face with a wet, rope’s 
end, and instantly the fire of the savage is aroused; with a quick threat 
to “Cut yo’ heart out!” they clinch and struggle until a boat’s officer 
stops the fight. It should be said, however, that the knife is seldom used 
upon the Tennessee, and these forecastle rows are ordinarily bloodless. 

As the sailor sings his “ chanty” when pulling on a rope or tramping 
around a capstan, so does the roustabout sing a refrain as he labors with 
the freight: For, be it known, our Southern steamboats are loaded by 
hand only; no busy steam-winches creak and rattle there to make the 
“rooster’s” lot an easier one. It may be that two of these river sailors 
are heaving great bales of merchandise upon the shoulders of others, 
one after another, and need a word to time their efforts. Then one of 
them may drone over and over such a line as “ Oh, keep me, cap’en, 
from sinkin’ down.” Or perhaps a squad of them are moving some 
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heavy freight up the bank, straining hard at their task, and must work 
in unison to make their efforts tell, and so, to give them the signal, the 
leader sings repeatedly, “ Oh ho, somebody’s shirkin’.” But whatever 
he may chant to lighten his labors, the roustabout makes little effort in 
sustained song, save as he doles it forth to passengers in exchange for 
coin of the realm. Careless and improvident though he be, he has a 
mercenary side, and what he knows to have a pecuniary value in the mar- 
ket on the cabin deck he will not send vainly whistling down the wind. 

From the east a stream wanders lazily down to join our own. At its 
mouth an island, masked by brilliant foliage, stands in the middle 
water. Around us on every side—for both rivers are crooked here—the 
high hills confront us, barriers limiting our view. We seem to be 
floating in the basin of an amphitheatre of verdure. Before us a stray 
loon, left by the way in the northward flight of its mates, scuttles on- 
ward over the water, crying impatiently to us who have disturbed its 
rest. All about us nature’s handiwork remains unmarred by man. 
The view opens ahead as the steamer ploughs on. Behind, for a space, 
the wake tumbles in dirty white foam; yet farther back it subsides into 
an undulating line of fretful little waves that roll sternward, tossing 
angrily. 

The steamer trembles gently with the pulsations of its engines, 
and well it may, for, like all Southern river craft, it is of the lightest 
construction, designed solely for the navigation of very shallow streams. 
Upon the “texas,” that in turn surmounts the hurricane deck, the 
pilot-house shows its four glass fronts to all the winds that blow. The 
curve of the deck beneath it reaches unbroken from the jackstaff to 
the low rail astern. High overhead the tall smoke-stacks, hinged that 
low bridges may not strike them, tower in grim blackness. In the pilot- 
house, behind the spidery wheel, with handles polished by constant use 
and spokes worn where the pilot’s foot has helped his hands throw 
her “hard over” where the turn was short, the pilot stands his watch 
of six hours. 

It is not upon the Tennessee, however, where spring freshets cannot 
much change the rocky bottom, and the channel may thus remain the 
same for years, that the greatest mysteries of the pilot’s craft are dis- 
played. It is rather upon such shifting, restless streams as the Ohio 
and the Mississippi that he unfolds his skill in its entirety. You must 
remember that he who stands at the wheel and now and then puts the 
signal-bells to ringirg in the engine-room, whatever stream he sails has 
more to think of than depth of water and shifting of the banks. These, 
perhaps, are but the rudiments of his trade; he must know the way the 
current sets, and how it will pull his boat; he must think too of the 
strength and direction of the wind, for these river steamers float light, 
say three feet in the water and thirty above it, and if the pilot does not 

* 
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look sharp a gale may blow him ashore before he is aware of it. He 
must know, as well, the intricacies of the channel and all its manifold 
meanderings, and he must be able to measure the depth of the water 
by marks upon the shore; he should remember where the stream flows 
strong, and how the eddies run, and where each government light is 
placed; and, moreover, he should read the caprices of the weather in 
the sky. All this he must know; but he must also know to the last 
yard the contour of the banks, for nights are dark, and foggy too some- 
times, and steamboats must run when even the stars forget to shine. 

From the hurricane deck, where the breeze played freest, again we 
watched the fleeting shores run by. As the shadows slanted towards the 
east, once more the captain came into our council. 

“Tl show you to-day,” he said, “the chief battle-field we shall 
pass. If the North saw the strategic importance of the Tennessee, the 
South did as well, and it was not given up without a struggle. I told 
you of the part it played in the early years of the war. It must be 
conceded, I think, that the forward movement by way of this river, 
which transferred the Federal base of operations from Cairo, Illinois, 
to the northern part of Mississippi and Alabama, was a decisive cam- 
paign, for it struck to the heart of the Confederacy and made its defeat 
inevitable. But the astonishing thing about it is that, it has been said, 
a woman originated and planned the campaign, and that Grant merely 
carried out orders given him by Lincoln as proposed by Miss Anna Ella 
Carroll. Why was this fact not known at the time? Because, as Lin- 
coln is reported to have said, ‘ The officers would throw off their epaulets 
if they knew they were acting on the plan of a civilian, and if they 
knew it was a woman, the whole army would disband.’ ” 

Long blasts of the steamer’s whistle told us we were about to stop 
at Pittsburg Landing, and soon we could see, crowning the bank beside 
it, the beautiful National Cemetery where many of those who fell in 
the battle of Shiloh rest under white gravestones. The battle-field 
stretches away to the west and south, whence Generals Albert Sidney 
Johnston and P. G. T. Beauregard advanced to contest Grant’s march on 
Corinth. The little spring near which Sherman’s first line of battle was 
formed; the white meeting-house built on the site of the famous Shiloh 
Church; the Hornets’ Nest, where the fight raged thickest; the pool 
to which thousands of wounded crawled for water; the knoll of red 
clay near which Prentiss was captured; the lonely tree that marks the 
spot where General Johnston fell,—all are there to tell a later genera- 
tion one chapter of our great war story. It may be that the entire 
history of that two-days’ fight is not yet known,—perhaps it never will 
be told; but whatever may be said, it was bravely fought upon each 
side. One of the settlers upon the battle-field who saw the engagement 
declared, “They both was hard fighters, but the boys in blue was 
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quicker to get behind the dirt than the boys in gray.” The fortunes 
of war would have it, however, that the boys in gray should at the last 
yield to their Northern brothers. 

The route-card of a Tennessee River steamer shows more than a 
hundred and fifty stopping-places in the two hundred and sixty-five 
miles of river between Paducah and Waterloo, Alabama, and the trav- 
eller might thus think the valley a thickly settled one. But he will 
soon learn that most of these names are of “landings” only, often 
mere paths up the bank with never a house in sight, perhaps none in 
miles. In many instances there is not even a path, simply a break in 
the undergrowth. At such the boat will stop only upon call and the 
delay is short. Whatever the bulk or value of the freight may be, 
whether consigned to near-by neighbor or far-off merchant, be the 
landing easy or difficult, the hour of day or night, the weather foggy 
or clear, calm or windy, the water high or low, no matter how the eddies 
may twist or the current push, the pilot twirls his big wheel and the 
steamer points her bow ashore, as prompt to pick up a ten-cent con- 
signment as one on which the freight charge is hundreds of dollars. 

The landings themselves vary as greatly as their names. At Britt’s 
the shore is low; at North Carolina Landing he who debarks has a steep 
bank to climb; at Cerro Gordo one jumps from the boat on to solid 
rock; at Clifton the traveller lands in red clay; at Savannah the beach 
is stony; at Denton’s there is not a stone to be seen; at Crump’s, as at 
many others, the boat pushes her nose in among the trees and bushes 
that grow down to the water’s edge, and one can step from the steamer 
into the shade of the forest. Often the homely natives, stolid, solemn, 
burdened with a seriousness that knows no idle gayety, come to the 
landings to gaze with dull eyes at the boat and its passengers. Theirs 
is an existence monotonous in the extreme, and each arrival of the 
boat is an event in their lives, for they have known nothing more ex- 
citing since Foote’s gun-boats sailed the stream in 1862. 

Nature, with eye not always open to the convenience of mankind, 
set a barrier to the navigation of the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals; but 
on the Alabama shore there is being built around it a canal, and in some 
future year, when coming river and harbor bills shall have opened suf- 
ficiently the government pocket in its behalf, the steamers of the lower 
water will hold the shoal at naught. To-day, for the heavier craft, it” 
bars the stream and marks the southern end of the voyage. There the 
boat must put about and head north once more with the rippling cur- 
rent. Past the landings of strange and uncouth names, as well as those 
of pleasanter titles; past Hardtimes, Mousetail, New Era, Thweatt’s, 
and Culp’s; past Moss Ferry, Aurora, Highland, Grand View, and 
Pyburn Bluff; past Onward, of dubious meaning ; past Dixie, of sweeter 
memory; past these and scores of others the steamer takes its way. 
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If there is freight to come or go, the “ stage,” hanging from a long 
boom over the bow, is lowered to bridge the space from deck to shore, 
and over it the bags or boxes are carried and the bales or barrels are 
rolled. At night the great electric search-light throws its volume of 
illumination upon the landing-places, giving the heavy foliage that 
covers the banks a new beauty, while over the resounding stage the 
slouchy, shambling, picturesque roustabouts hurry under the watchful 
eye of the mate. Now and then, as the water grows shallow, the 
negro leadsman takes soundings with a gayly painted pole. There is 
an odd quality in the tones of his calls, the first word coming sharp and 
hard, the last sustained and plaintive. Thus the miles go by and the 
hours pass until the mouth of the Tennessee is again reached, and the 
steamer turns up the Ohio, larger but less trustworthy than her tribu- 
tary stream, to the home port. The sun sinks in the west; the relief 
watch goes on duty; the crew, at least, are content, for the rising sun 
will find the boat once more at Evansville. 

Night falls with great deliberation on the broad Ohio, for nature 
there has beauties she is loath to hide. Slowly the glory of the spent 
day fades in the dusk of evening; the gentle breeze is laden with a 
freshness born in the afterglow; from brilliant points in the heavens 
the stars change to glimmering spots of fire; right and left the shores 
loom dim and mysterious, far-off shadows curtained by the gloom; 
the black smoke from the steamer’s funnels is swallowed up in black- 
ness just as deep; now and then through the dusk that masks the dis- 
tant banks a government light gleams bright before us, twinkles its 
message to the pilot, and is lost astern. And high over all, spreading 
far out across the water like the deep breath of some mighty creature 
straining against the current, the panting of the engines sounds a lullaby 
to us whose cruise is almost done. 


7 
WIFEHOOD 


BY ALICE BROWN 


HEN you wind darkly up that solemn way 
Where sunset peaks are chilling into gray, 


Then I, who kept yon path below, may be 


Less than a dream, less than a memory. 


Yet think! God makes His heavens out of fire: 
So He might frame a star from my desire, 
And on the wings of glad obedience whirled, 
Let me still light your steps, a little world. 





FOR THE SENORA 
By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield 


Author of ‘‘Where the Trade Wind Blows,’ ‘‘San Isidro,’’ etc. 


* 


ETE* had run away from the Cattle Farm. He wanted to see the 
T Sefiora down at Las Lilas. He had not seen her for a long time. 
She had gone to Saltona with Misser Williams, and had prom- 
ised him a spur and a pistol-holder when she returned. Tete, on his 
part, was to gather and pack for her some of the best aguacate pears 
to be found in the island. She wished to send them North by the fruit- 
steamer. These plans were made very much in advance of the date 
of their fulfilment, for when the Sefora left Las Lilas for Saltona 
there was generally no communication hetween her and Tete until the 
day of her return. But Tete knew when that would be. 

It was well known on every colonia just what day the long fruit- 
train would run up over the narrow-gauge road, curving in and out 
among the haciendas to collect its spoils from the ready fruitage, and 
by that train would the adorable Sefiora return. 

A particularly fine pear-tree grew on the boundary-line which sepa- 
rated the Cattle Farm from Las Lilas. This boundary-line was a trocha 
of about two tareas in width, and on the Las Lilas side the aguacate 
pear sent out its sharp thorns in warning to the world. The Sefiora 
had told Tete to come down early on the morning of steamer-day, for 
then she could pack the pears and send them down to the captain of the 
steamer by the train. The captain would place them in his cold-storage 
house, and would send then to the Sefiora’s friends when he arrived in 
New York. Any one would do anything in the world to please the 
Sefiora, that Tete well knew. 

Tete was awake and out of his hammock at the first glimmer of 
gray in the east. No one was awake but Tete, the fowls, the bulls, and 
the horses. He heard the black and the roan scraping the rocky ground 
beneath the casa where they were tethered, just under his sleeping- 
place. He looked longingly in at the little roan, and wished for the 
hundredth time that Don Felipe would allow him to ride the animal, 
if only for once. Of what use the Sefiora’s espuela if he was never to 
ride a horse like other boys on the colonias? To be sure, he could 
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drive the spur deep into the side of a bull, but the bull hardly noticed it. 
Tete would like to feel under him the start and plunge which he had 
seen the old gray make when Don Felipe struck the spur into his side. 

Tete was afraid that the Sefiora would bring him a very short spur. 
The Sefiora hated what she called cruel riding. She was so gentle, the 
Sefiora! But Tete’s education had been such that he saw nothing cruel 
in using the spur on an unwilling animal. 

As Tete thought of the spur which the Sefiora had promised him, 
he said to himself for the hundredth time, “If she would but let me 
ride the white bull !” 

Tete stole quietly along the broad veranda and into the kitchen. 
There he rummaged stealthily for food, but the saving Marita had 
concealed under lock and key everything that was eatable. 

“The good God, He does not turn the bolt,” said Tete to the paraja 
bobo who loped in his path. “ All things of the good God grow in the 
open: He does not put them in the starch-box.” 

With a grimace at Marita’s window, and a longing to throw a green 
banana into the room, he broke a wizened one from a low-hanging 
bunch and hurled it through the opening. He laughed when he heard 
Marita’s drowsy “ Fo’ Gawd!” 

Then Tete turned his back on the casa. The paraja bobo stalked 
majestically in front of him. Tete nearly trod upon his fan-like, drag- 
ging tail. He ran at the “ foolish bird,” he jumped in air, he clapped 
his hands and shouted. The stupid creature seemed to possess neither 
eyes nor ears. He walked with immense show of dignity directly down 
the path, and stalked ahead of Tete without once looking behind. Tete, 
tired of this business, leaped lightly over the paraja bobo and ran like 
the wind. 

After he had gone at this pace for a half mile he reached another 
path, into which he turned. This was a narrow, shaded vista, dark as 
evening, except for a few tiny flecks of sunlight which penetrated the 
thick arches of green overhead. The path which Tete was now trav- 
ersing ran down to the railway track, but he must turn the other way 
first, for the pears were waiting to be cut. 

As Tete turned into this new path he saw a man approaching. The 
man had a bag slung over his shoulders. In such bags are banana 
suckers carried to the field for planting. The bag seemed heavy, and 
the man loped, or half ran; he almost stumbled against Tete as he 
passed by him, whereupon he growled out an oath, partly raising his 
head. Tete recognized the forbidding countenance of Bully Number 
Two. He was glad to get past the man without further encounter. 

“ That bag hangs like a very heavy weight,” thought Tete. “ Proba- 
bly he has stolen a twelve-hand bunch; if not, why then is he out so 


early ?” 
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As he came to this conclusion Tete heard a shout. He turned. The 
man was standing in the path facing him. 

“ Wheah you go so ’arly ?” 

It had always been Tete’s method to conceal all his actions through 
the medium of speech. This plan seemed to appeal to him particularly 
in dealing with Bully Number Two. 

“ And if I go to seek the egg of the parrot, what is that to you?” 

The man laughed viciously. 

“Time fo’ parrot egg long pas’.” 

“¢ And that show plain what you know of parrot egg. I see them yes- 
terday by Inez’s conuca,” answered Tete, who had not laid eyes on any 
egg but a hen’s egg for ten months past. 

The man stood irresolute for a moment; then, as if his time was of 
too much value to be wasted on such a sprite as Tete, he turned about 
again and proceeded in his dog-like trot along the sendica* which led 
towards the railway. 

Tete leaned against a great mahogany-tree until Bully Number Two 
had quite disappeared. Then he faced about and looked down into the 
wood. The ground sloped away from the path and the depths seemed 
cool and inviting. There, splendid masses of vine hung and swung, 
thus forming solid screens of foliage. In some of these verdant lattices 
green and red parrots preened their feathers as they exchanged their ~ 
morning gossip before starting out to seek their morning meal. 

When Tete caught sight of the parrots he plunged from the path 
into the deep leaves. His horny little soles did not shrink from thorn 
or jigger. He drew close to the bejucost and shook them violently. 
The parrots, comparatively quiet until disturbed by Tete, chattered 
and flew about their screens. The boy laughed and sprang in air with 
delight. He picked up from the ground some pieces of wood, cork- 
screws, which a century ago may have been tender vines like those in 
which the parrots had been swinging, and threw them at the angry 
birds. The parrots retreated at last with shrill clamor. They mounted 
in air, scolding as they went, parted the closely woven roof overhead, 
and, first circling round and round, as if undecided whether to submit 
to defeat, they swept in a gorgeous line of color down towards the rich 
savannas of the delta. Tete could not watch the parrots out of sight, 
and when the leaves closed and shut them from view he felt in a 
measure defrauded, although he had himself driven the unoffending 
birds away. 

Tete now returned to the path and ran in the direction of Las Lilas. 
He knew when he was nearing the colonia because of the abandoned 
banana-“ walk” which he had to cross. Then came the trocha, and he 
had reached the boundary-line. 

* Small path. ¢ Long vines which hang from the trees. 
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There stood the pear-tree as prickly as ever, but fuller with pears 
than he had ever known it. He ran to a hollow stump near, and took 
from it the bag and knife which he had left there on the last day when 
he had come up from Las Lilas. They were the Seiiora’s bag and knife; 
he was glad that they were safe: things so hidden had vanished some- 
times. But very few peons came this way; the abandoned banana- 
walk did not tempt them. 

Tete untied the string, opened the bag, and shook it warily, holding 
the mouth downward, that if any tarantula or scorpion lurked therein 
he might see it in time and be ready. Tete discovered nothing more 
lively than an old pair of gloves. The Sefiora had lent him these 
gloves; they had belonged to Misser Williams when he had been in 
the es-States, and had been obliged to dress all the time like a grand 
sefor. Tete took the gloves out of the bag. They were much too large 
for his hands, and he made awkward work of getting them on. 

Thus armed and protected, he approached the tree warily; he cut 
with care, fearful of the thorns which might scratch or sting his flesh. 
When Tete had cut about twenty of the finest pears he began to pack 
them in his bag, but he found that it would hold but twelve. The tree 
grew near a small creek, and Tete carried his extra pears to the bank, 
and there he dug a receptacle and laid them within it. Here it was 
cool, and the pears would not spoil before he could return for them. 

“The good God will keep them safe for the Sefiora,” said he, as he 
plastered the clay over the entrance to his impromptu cellar. One 
could conjure even Heaven with the name of the Sefiora! While Tete 
was engaged in hiding his fruit, the bushes on the opposite side of the 
creek parted and a small head was thrust through. The inquisitive 
eyes which gazed from between the mompoja* leaves belonged to the 
little Cristina. She watched Tete as he hid his pears, and reasoned 
thus with herself: 

“There is the Tete. He steal the pears. He hide the pears. When 
he go, then I take the pears. I am forced to do this, I that have no knife ; 
how then shall I cut the pears from the tree? He save me the trouble 
—that Tete there. I wonder now who he steal from. If he take from 
our Misser Williams, that so handsome man, then—but no! Caramba 
Hombre! I could not carry all those fruit to Las Lilas, and of what 
use the little Tomacito? I should very much like to tell on that Tete. 
I do not like that Tete. He say once that I have the blacker blood than 
him. It will do him good to take his pears.” 

During the soliloquy of the little Cristina the unconscious Tete was 
peeling and eating the largest and finest aguacate. He ate it gratefully, 
for he had tasted no food that morning. 

As the delicious morsels melted on his tongue he thought how lovely 


* A wild sort of banana. 
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life was, even if Marita did lock up all the cassava bread in the starch- 
box! 

Cristina kept well hidden, as Tete, disdaining the log which had 
formed the improvised bridge, crossed the stream with a bound and 
struck into the path which led him on his way. 

When Tete had passed down the sendica, the little Cristina came 
cautiously from behind her tree. She drew something round after her. 
The round thing was the little Tomacito. Tomacito’s costume con- 
sisted of a belt and the brim of a native-made straw hat. The two ad- 
vanced, Cristina aiding the little Tomacito to cross the palm-log bridge 
which Tete had scorned in his flying leap. 

Cristina proceeded at once to Tete’s cold storage. 

“We have the right to take from the Tete.” Thus Cristina salved 
her conscience to the little Tomacito. “ Mercedes tell me several times 
our great-great-parent was Don, es-Spanish Don. Very well then, 
Hombre, the Don take always from the peon. They have the right. 
That Tete always boast he is es-Spanish. I show him now who is 
es-Spanish.” 

Then the little Tomacito drew his small machete, much dulled by 
the vigorous hacking of imaginary foes among the bushes. He waved 
the murderous weapon round his peculiar anatomy and squeaked “ Lib- 
ertad! Libertad! Libertad !” 

When Cristina had rifled the hole in the bank and had seated her- 
self, she folded as much of her one skirt as she could draw away from 
her body and made a seat for Tomacito, thus shielding him from the 
rough grass. 

When Tete had run a little way into the forest a premonition of 
trouble seized him. He turned and tiptoed back along the path. When 
he reached the bank of the creek he stood among the wild bananas and 
gazed across. Caramba Hombre! What was this then! Who should 
be sitting on the grass over there, eating a fine large aguacate pear, but 
Cristina !—his foe, Cristina! And the warrior Tomacito was helping 
her to the best of his ability. The hole in the bank had been opened, 
and Tete saw some of his newly cut pears lying inside. 

When the absorbed Cristina discovered Tete he had just succeeded 
in removing the single log which made the bridge. 

“ And what are you doing, Tete? What is the good of those action 
of yours ?” 

“T have little time to answer those question before I depart. The 
peon asked the question, the Don look over his head and make answer 
‘Como no? You may find my very good reason when you and the 
little Tomacito walk some miles around through the es-scorpion 
tareas, for I very well know there is no bridges between where you sit 
and eat my pears and the Monte Frio.” 
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“ Boys who do the thing like those what you do, die sometimes 
quite soon and go to Satan.” 

Tete looked questioningly across the stream at Cristina. Cristina 
as an exponent of Heaven’s retributive justice was a new Cristina to 
Tete. 

“T do not mind that dying. I saw Tombolo die. It was not much. 
He roll over and say ‘Oh, dam!’ ‘Then he speak no more. The 
Sefiora, she tell me that it is not a nice way to talk in the face of death.” 

“ You are a devil, Tete! What did I ever do to you? And now you 
send away the bridge. I am not afraid of much, but those es-scorpion 
tareas, those es-scare me.” 

“You that gobble my pears! If the pears were mine I would not 
give them you, but they are the Sefiora’s.” 

“Caramba Hombre! What is that Sefiora? Misser Williams, he 
is the handsome man.” 

“Tt is not Misser Williams then who has the religion. My Seiiora, 
she talk often to that other little Sefiora who hang on the wall of the 
comidor. She is grand Sefiora. She is mother of the good God. She 
it is who give the Sefiora, my Sefora, all what she ask.” 

Cristina was deeply interested. If a request only need be made, 
here were riches untold. 

“ And you—do you ask nothing, Tete?” 

“Me!” Tete laughed. “Those askings are only for the seiioras 
and the seiiors. What would that fine mother of God have to do with 
me. My Sefiora say she will, but I think she know me for peon. Her 
father he know that I have of the black blood. A very little,” said 
Tete, determined not to give Cristina too much advantage, “ but still it is 
some.” Tete gave a careless toss of the head. “ Besides, I want noth- 
ing but a spur and a pistol-holder. My Sefiora can bring me those 
without asking permission of those other Sefiores, the good God and 
His mother.” 

Cristina during this conversation had devoured three pears. She 
now arose, tumbling the little Tomacito on his face in the grass. She 
shook her skirt over the bank; the peels fell into the stream. 

“T could get myself back without trouble,” she said, looking across 
at Tete’s side of the bank, “but I could not swim the little Tomacito 
over. Replace the bridge, Tete, good little Tete, and I will share my 
pears with you.” : 

Tete for answer pointed down stream to where the palm-log sailed 
majestic and slow, but on the hither side. 

“Thy pears! Caramba Hombre! Thy pears! Oh, ta la 

These last words were flung back over Tete’s shoulder as he ran on 
his way through the woods. 

As Tete neared the line of the railway he reduced his pace to a walk 
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and then he lagged. He knew that the fruit-train could not be due for 
some time yet, and he was feeling tired from his long ramble. His feet, 
as bare as nature made them, pressed the soft earth without sound. Just 
before he reached the open space which had been cleared for the build- 
ing of the road Tete stopped and seated himself under a great ironwood. 
The giant roots of this tree stood out in thick ridges, so that Tete, on 
entering between two of them, found himself in a sort of room. He 
was entirely hidden from the track, and thus screened from observa- 
tion. He untied the string which held the bag around his neck and 
laid it upon the floor of his house. The strange-looking fruits rolled 
out upon the ground, whereupon, thus tempted, Tete peeled a second 
pear and ate it slowly. 

As he sat absorbed in this sybaritic meal he heard a movement on 
the track just back of his hiding-place. There was a chink as of metal 
striking against metal. Some one then had come from the other side. 
He sat quiet, waiting for this person to pass; but there was no move- 
ment in the path, and the singular noise was continued. Tete, always 
on the alert, arose and went to the front of his house, but a still further 
projecting root made another wall, through which he could not see. 
He stepped cautiously round the wedge-shaped obstruction and lightly 
slipped behind a great palm-trunk which grew conveniently near to 
the track. Here he stood, hardly breathing, his little bullet head dark 
against a gray-green background. 

Tete loved a mystery. If there were none, he was sure to imagine 
one. He peered out again, but disappointment overspread his features 
as he saw a man working on the track. 

“So they have taken Bully Number Two on again! That was 
where he was going! I hear Misser Williams himself say to Bully 
Number Two, ‘ Get out of my eye and off of my finca, and do not ever 
let me see your bad face on my colonia again,’ and I also hear Bully 
Number Two say, ‘ You will get sorrow for this thing what you do,’ 
and now who work again for the colonias but Bully Number Two! 
Misser Williams say he tell the big company and hurt Bully Number 
Two with them. Oh, these sefiors, how they lie!” 

While Tete thus thought, he watched, pushing out just an eye. 

“ And that is a thing I did not know: Bully Number Two, track- 
mender! If I, Tete, speak one word, he make me help him. Work is 
not pleasant this hot day. Very well, then, it is I who will wait 
until Bully Number Two move himself up along the track. When he get 
where he cannot see me, then I run like Satan.” 

From his vantage-point Tete watched to see when Bully Number 
Two should finish his task and move on to the next piece of work. Then 
Tete intended to skip across the opening with his pears, fly through the 
forest, and arrive at Las Lilas before the Sefiora should reach the plan- 
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tation. He watched the man in a listless sort of manner, only waiting 
until—but what was this? It suddenly came over the boy that these 
movements did not savor of repair. 

As Tete gazed, fascinated, the man raised himself and showed his 
scowling face. He scanned the line of railway searchingly. He turned 
and scrutinized the path behind him, and then peered across the open- 
ing so intently that Tete was certain at one time that he had seen him, 
and would presently cross the sunlit open and drag him forth to heavy 
chastisement. But no! Bully Number Two seemed satisfied that no 
one was near and bent again to his hellish work, for Tete now discov- 
ered the nature of his industry: he was trying to remove a rail from the 
track. Tete saw that he handled workmen’s tools, taken, probably, 
from some carelessly guarded shed. 

Tete watched him wrench and pull at the now loosened metal. He 
took some spikes from the ground and, raising them on high, threw 
them far away into the bushes. They struck and bent the mompoja 
trees, cutting the broad leaves with a swish, and sank with a hollow 
thud among the forest growth. With a feeling as of nightmare, Tete 
watched the wretch push and pry the rail to the edge of the embank- 
ment, and with a final effort thrust it over. It rolled to the bottom, 
and Tete saw the drops of muddy water which splashed upward as it 
sank in the ditch by the side of the road. Then Bully Number Two 
picked up his tools and came hurriedly across the track towards Tete. 
The boy shrank in terror. If he should be seen his life was not worth a 
moment’s purchase. It was shooting at Saltona by the Alcalde’s sol- 
diers if Bully Number Two were caught. 

“ And what is to stop his killing of me?” thought Tete. “ Here in 
this lonely wood, who would know who kill me? As for me, I am quite 
good enough to live, but from what the Sefiora say when I take those 
nice guavas from La Floresta, I am not quite good enough to die, at 
the very least not to-day. Next week perhaps, who knows ?” 

The ghastly scheme of Bully Number Two had been quickly accom- 
plished. The main part had been compassed before the boy came upon 
the scene. The revelation made him feel weak and ill. He could 
hardly breathe. He was shaking as if with a chill. The Sefiora and 
Misser Williams! They were coming up by this train. Tete knew that 

‘the grooms and horses, perhaps the Sefiora’s white bull, would meet 
them at the upper crossing, a quarter of a mile farther along the track. 
With the thought of the white bull was always inextricably interwoven 
the grievance that he had never been allowed to bestride the pretty 
animal. 

Tete saw the man approaching, and shrank well behind his tree. 

As Bully Number Two passed the spot where Tete stood quaking 
he heard the villain mutter, as he fiendishly laughed, “ Dose groom dey 
taike de Sefiores home in pieces, please de good God.” 
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As Bully Number Two passed him by Tete skulked round his tree, 
keeping it between himself and the miscreant. His heart stood still 
as the man came abreast of the ironwood. Then he halted, picked up 
an aguacate pear, smelled it, and threw it down, then wheeled sus- 
pectingly; but from the direction of the coast there came at that in- 
stant the long, wild shriek of the engine. At this warning Bully Num- 
ber Two turned again hurriedly and loped with a long stride up the 
. forest path. 

When the man had quite disappeared Tete emerged quickly from 
his hiding-place. Regardless of the thistles which pushed themselves 
up between the ties, he leaped the track and dropped into the water 
below the embankment. His foot struck the rail, and he plunged his 
arm into the muddy fluid and tried to raise it. One end came up a 
little way, but it slipped again from his fingers; he had not the strength 
to lift so great a weight. 

Had Tete possessed the needed experience he would have known 
that even were he able to put the rail in place the danger to the occu- 
pants of the car would not be lessened. As the rail fell back with a 
splash he heard the ominous rumble of the wheels in their deadly 
approach, and then came a second shrill, prolonged whistle. The boy 
was beside himself. He knew little of the methods which obtained 
among railway people,—the train was a new thing,—but he had seen 
an overturned engine lying in the ditch the last time that he had come 
down from the Cattle Farm, and they showed him where Roblado had 
been crushed to death beneath the wheels. If Garcia could but see him 
in time he would stop the engine, just like that!” 

“ My Seifiora will be killed! My Sefiora will be killed!” 

He turned his eyes upward—he shouted to Heaven: 

“Oh, the Sefiora’s good God! Cannot He see? My Sefora will 
be killed. I would ask nothing for me, Tete; I know that I must go to 
Hell, but dear, good God, my Sefiora, God! Save my Sefiora!”’ 

As the boy prayed thus, the loftiest prayer that the human heart 
can utter,—a prayer for another, himself hopeless,—he was scrambling 
tu the top of the embankment. He reached the track breathless, and 
began to leap from tie to tie to meet the oncoming train. He waved 
his arms, he waved them in despair. Would Garcia never see then? 
He shouted “Stop, Garcia! For the love of the good God, stop!” 
But what voice, and that voice a child’s, could be heard above the 
thunderous rumble?, As Tete ran to face the engine he caught a 
glimpse of a red shawl that he knew. It fluttered out at the side of 
the platform-car. 

Misser Williams had come into the cab to speak to Garcia. The 
engineer had turned his head to reply. When he faced forward again 
he suddenly set his lips; his face blanched; simultaneously the throttle 
was closed and the whistle sent forth its loudest shriek. 
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Garcia threw his body half out of the window. He waved his arms, 
he shouted : 

“Jump, Tete! Jump!” 

The boy glanced up smiling. Garcia had seen him. Garcia would 
stop the train and his Sefiora would be saved. 

“ For the love of God, Tete, jump!” 

Garcia will never forget the confident look which Tete gave him 
before he turned from the oncoming engine and prepared to spring 
from the embankment to the ditch below. 

Misser Williams had returned to the Sefiora when the last fierce 
note wailed forth. She grew pale and half arose. 

“Tt is nothing, my Heart, only something upon the track. One 
of our bulls, perhaps; he will easily slip down the embankment.” 

Misser Williams pressed the Sefiora’s plump, dark hand reas- 
suringly. She smiled bewitchingly up at him, and nestled more 
firmly in her hair the rose with which the Alcalde had presented her 
as she stepped into the boat at Saltona. She pulled down the black 
curl and patted it flat upon her forehead. 

When Garcia brought the heavy train to a stand-still the forward 
wheels were within five feet of the empty bed of the misplaced rail. 
He leaped from the cab and ran back along the embankment. 

The Senora had arisen. She was all smiles. 

“Why! Are we to stop here, Misser Williams? I thought it was the 
upper camino to-day.” 

“So it was, my Rose. Garcia, the grooms are waiting at the upper 
road,—you have made a mistake.” 

“T fear so, Senor,” answered Garcia gravely. 

Garcia threw the words to Misser Williams as he hurried past the 
platform-car, Alfredo following. 

They found Tete lying partly in the water, his head against the 
side of the embankment, his eyes very wide open, and staring upward } 
his breath came slowly. 

“Oh! Then—you could stop—you devil, Garcia! Is—the Sefiora 
—safe>” 

They drew him out of the water and laid him upon the leaves, the 
harvest of centuries past,—a soft bed, if Tete could have cared for it 
now. 

A thin line of crimson was trickling from the corner of his mouth. 

“Where does it hurt you, Tete?” 

“ All in—side—Garcia, you devi 

The Sefiora and Misser Williams came hurriedly along the track. 
Some one had called “It is Tete!” That had brought them. 

Misser Williams helped the Sefiora down the embankment. He 
found a palm-board on which she crossed dry-shod. The cherry-colored 
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shawl, thin and filmy, had caught in her skirt and was trailing behind. 
Misser Williams stooped and picked it up. 

“ Lay the boy’s head on this,” he said. 

Tete’s eyes showed a pleased surprise; he did not speak. 

The Sefiora seated herself on the ground beside-the boy,—that 
Sefiora who hated the damp, who hated the foot-deep leaves, who feared 
that every crawling thing would prove to be a centipede! She said in 
a hushed voice,— 

“ Lay Tete’s head in my lap, Misser Williams.” 

They placed the boy gently on this dearest of couches. 

“Go and bring the white bull down from the crossing, Alfredo,” 
said Misser Williams. He spoke in an undertone, but Tete caught the 
words. He raised his eyes inquiringly to the Sefiora’s face. They 
said, “ For me, Sefiora ?” 

“Oh, Tete, child, we only want to get you to Las Lilas—to get you 
home, Tete.” 

“ And I shall—ride—the white—bull! If but—Cristina—could— 
see—see—me.” A long pause. “ Did—you—bring—the espuela,* 
Sefiora ?” 

“Yes, Tete, it is there—in my bag. Make the shawl more soft for 
the child, Misser Williams.” 

When the boy’s head was pillowed more easily, and his breath had 
come again, he said hesitatingly : 

“Your aguacates,—I ate two, Sefiora,—they are—in the forest— 
beside the—great—ironwood—I had no breakfast—the padre, he say 
—we must tell all—when—we are—nearly—dead.” 

Misser Williams knelt down by Tete. He took the motionless hand 
in his. 

The Sefiora’s tears were falling fast. 

“ Shall I—then—die,—Sefiora? I saw—old—Tombolo—die. I 
thought—it—was—not—much. Oh! Sefiora—Sefiora.” With a great 
effort the boy turned his forehead on her lap and clutched the folds 
of her gown. 

“Keep me—for—a little—a—little before—I go—I—go—to— 
Satan forever—and ever——” 

The Sejiora gently stroked the drawn face. 

“ Dost thou suffer, Tete, child ?” 

“Tt is—nothing, my—Sefiora—you are saved—it is—that—Satan 
—which—I fear——” 

“Thou shalt not go to Satan, dear child!” 

Misser Williams turned away. He leaned his arm against a tree 
and hid his face in his sleeve. 

The Sefiora bent over the muddy pool by the side of the slope. She 
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dipped her shining fingers in the water, and with a rapt and solemn 
look upon her beautiful face she made the sign of the cross on Tete’s 
forehead. She raised her eyes upward to where the trade-wind clouds 
sailed athwart the blue; her lips moved in supplication. She bent her * 
ear to catch the faintest sound. , 

“T shall—not go—to—Satan—my—Seiiora—say—so—my—Seiiora 
know—my—Sefiora ” 

Misser Williams knelt again beside Tete and laid his hand on the 
boy’s heart. 

“ He can be moved without suffering now,” he said. 

Garcia was leading the white bull with its gay trappings up the 
slight incline. 

Garcia took the childish form in his arms. The Sefiora turned and 
threw herself upon her husband’s breast and buried her face in his 
neck,— 

“ It was for me,” she sobbed; “ for me!” 

Garcia held out the shawl to the Sefiora. 

“Let him keep it now,” she said; “it is all that I can do, that 
and this.” 

She stooped again and kissed the dark little face. The boy seemed 
to smile. The Sefiora’s hair was damp and tumbled, but for once it 
was forgotten. She took the Alcalde’s rose from behind her ear and 
laid it in Tete’s hand. 
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THE INTERPRETER 


BY FREDERIC F. SHERMAN 


F in my heart I heard as you can hear 
| The happy birds and insects murmuring, 
In winter I should think that it was spring 
And so be glad as you are all the year; 
Or if to you I always could be near 
And know the joy of every song you sing, 
Into my heart the music you might bring 
Of every sound of summer that is dear. 


I never knew such happiness as that 
Until, enraptured and alone, I sat 
And listened to the melody you made, 
When if I closed my eyes it was to dream 
Of some green margin of a meadow-stream 
That sang to me beside it in the shade. 
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HILE we are familiar with that phase of international mar- 
riage which confers rank and title upon the daughters of 


our Republic, no American woman has ever played such a 

part in the British Empire as has fallen to the lot of Lady Curzon. 
From that day in the spring of 1895 when she became the wife of 
the young Commoner, George Nathaniel Curzon, she stepped into 
English history; the days of her American belleship became a fragrant 
reminiscence. The qualities which had given them brilliancy, however, 
continued to illuminate the broader horizon of her life in England, 
and have become in her present exalted position the admiration of her 
own country, whose interest in her is purely personal, and the gratifi- 
cation of England, whose interest is political and much farther reach- 
ing. 
To the vast majority of people who have but a superficial knowl- 
edge of Lady Curzon her charm lies in the phases of that exterior 
life which are visible to all and easily discerned from afar, her youth, 
her beauty, her wealth, the artistic perfection of her raiment, and the 
glory and pageant of her present existence. These, however, are but 
footlights to the real power of the woman rising beyond them. 

As a girl in America she stood forth against the rich background 
of her home as distinctly as she is silhouetted to-day against the mag- 
nificence of the throne of India. It was not so much what she did or 
said, though that was sometimes of an unusual order, that made her 
the social power she was in America. It was rather what people 
instinctively felt she was. She was serious and earnest rather than 
scintillating, with a reserve and dignity of manner tempered by a 
sweetness that admitted no suggestion of austerity. 

The tact, grace, and dignity with which she now meets every situa- 
tion, the intelligent interest she manifests in every theme with which 
she is approached, is not a matter of happy chance or accident. She 


has been carefully equipped for her place in life. Studious and am- 
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bitious, she has known little of frivolity or idleness. Every faculty 
and every gift with which she was endowed has been conscientiously 
cultivated, so that, like the wise virgins of the parable, she was found 
ready when the hour came. 

Though Lady Curzon’s life has been largely cosmopolitan, the city 
of Chicago, in which she was born and passed the first thirteen years 
of her life, has a more substantial claim upon her than any in which 
she has since lived, with the possible exception of Washington. She 
evidently reciprocates the feeling of the former city, for it was to it 
that she recently addressed a plea in behalf of the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts of India. It was there that her father, Mr. Levi Z. Leiter, 
amassed his immense fortune, laying its foundation as a partner in 
the dry-goods firm of Marshall Field & Company. There, also, her 
brother, Joseph Leiter, still continues his remarkable position in the 
stock market. 

For a time Mary Leiter attended the school in Washington 
founded some years ago by Madam Burr and subsequently conducted 
by her daughters. She was a good student, though she was in no way" 
suggestive of a youthful prodigy. She exercised, however, a fascina- 
tion to which both her teachers and companions were susceptible. 
Her beauty of face, her pose and carriage, together with a sweet, girl- 
ish modesty under all circumstances, and a graciousness that was 
simple and unaffected, rendered her at all times most attractive. 

The greater part of Miss Leiter’s education, however, was con- 
ducted at home under governesses, and her individual tastes and 
talents thus developed. Travel, and a more or less prolonged residence 
abroad at various times under most happy circumstances, cultivated 
her powers of observation and developed in her that breadth of mental 
vision that at an unusually early period not only removed the crudities 
of youth, but gave her that poise and finish that have made her so 
charming to men of mature and brilliant intellect. 

Comparatively little was heard of her family socially till after her 
début, which occurred in the winter of 1888, and their present social 
prominence in.the United States is due to the remarkable impression 
she everywhere created. As a newcomer she was viewed critically, for 
she aimed always at the highest and best in the social castes of her 
country. She was weighed in the balance with the daughters of old 
and well-established families, and was found their equal in beauty and 
breeding and frequently their peer in charm of manner and intellect. 
With graceful self-possession she rose to every occasion, winning an 
admiration that was accorded rather more generously, perhaps, in 
England than in America, a more literal interpretation of republican 
principles prevailing in the former than in the latter country with 
regard to the American citizen who aspires to social recognition. 
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In Washington her father had leased the home, on DuPont Circle, 
of the late James G. Blaine, and there Miss Leiter spent the first years 
of her social life, during which such homage was paid her that she 
never entered a drawing-room nor crossed a ball-room without attract- 
ing the attention and gaze of everyone. She planned and directed the 
numerous social functions given there by her parents on a scale of 
magnificence that was not easily approached, and always in a perfection 
of taste that was seldom surpassed. 

When, a few years ago, her father built his own home in Washing- 
ton, which is considered by many people the most beautiful in the 
city, her taste found a new field for its display, both in the plan of its 
construction and in its final decorations. It was minutely described 
in the press of the country, particular emphasis being given to the 
apartments appropriated to Miss Leiter’s use, so undoubtedly was she 
the social genius of her family and the figure who held the interest 
of the public. 

Mary Leiter’s development was rapid and continuous, and she rose 

‘in the course of a few years to a national prominence. It has been 
said of her that she was not true to early friendships. “'The law of 
nature is alteration forevermore,” and every mind that expands must 
outgrow the objects that satisfied it at one period of its existence 
unless they are capable in a degree of keeping pace with its progress. 
As a matter of fact, while there was a graciousness in her manner 
towards all with whom she came in contact; she formed but few close 
friendships, the natural reserve of her temperament rendering it impos- 
sible for her to respond easily to those intimacies which enter into the 
lives of so many girls. 

During the second administration of President Cleveland there 
existed between his young wife and Miss Leiter a degree of friendship 
that was as flattering to one as it was to the other, for the Clevelands 
enjoyed the reputation of choosing their friends for their personal 
charm. 

During both of his terms of office Mr. Cleveland had a home in 
the suburbs of Washington, where he and his family passed much time 
between seasons, and where they frequently entertained the friends 
whom they admitted more or less to their intimacy. There, during 
the spring of the year in which she was married, Miss Leiter passed 
every Sunday prior to that event. 


England was by no means an unknown country to Miss Leiter. 
She had been accustomed from her early childhood to spending much 
time in Europe, and a London season, which is the climax of many an 
American girl’s social ambition, was not a new experience to her. The 
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season of 1894, however, marked a turning-point in her life. Honor- 
able Thomas F. Bayard, who was our Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James at the time, had been married not long before to Miss May 
Clymer, of Washington, a daughter of Dr. Clymer, of the navy, and 
a granddaughter of Admiral Shubrick. The Bayards had known 
Miss Leiter at home, and they undoubtedly contributed much to the 
reception she everywhere met during that season in England, for they 
were themselves much sought after, and the distinction of their posi- 
tion gave prominence to her. 

Among those who paid her the tribute of a profound admiration 
was a rising young Secretary of the Kingdom, a man of scholarly tastes 
and an author of established reputation. 

“TI found,” recently wrote Julian Ralph from India, “a sure key 
to the Viceroy’s character in between the lines of a dozen speeches 
that he made in January and February, 1899. Some of his qualities, 
more especially his quick sympathy, humor, and the sentimental and 
romantic inclination, are rather more American than English... . 
It is consoling to us Americans to find that the man who has attracted 
so much beauty and talent away from our country is himself the next 
thing to an American.” 

When he met Miss Leiter, though he was but thirty-five years of 
age, Mr. Curzon had been a member of Parliament, representing the 
district of Southport, for eight years. He had already wealth and 
distinction and was the heir to the title of his father, who is the fourth 
Baron Scarsdale. His ambition, moreover, was of that high order 
which found in Miss Leiter a responsive attitude and a quickening 
sympathy. His literary and political career, the position he had 
made for himself through his own talents, was to her a matter of 
far deeper interest than the eventual inheritance of his father’s estate 
and title. The reputation which his writings on the political questions 
in the East had given him particularly attracted her admiration. 

Replying four years later to the address of welcome delivered to 
him by the city of Bombay, Lord Curzon expressed gratification at its 
kindly tone both for himself and his wife, who, he said, came to India 
with sympathies as warm as his own, and who looked forward with 
earnest delight to a life of happy labor in the midst of its people. 

The interest which Miss Leiter’s remarkable career had inspired 
grew intensified with the announcement of her approaching marriage. 
Her home was besieged by newspaper correspondents representing all 
sections of the country, showing how widely she was known. 


The 22d of April—the day selected for her wedding—was an ideal 
spring day. At an early hour in the morning people began to gather 
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around St. John’s Episcopal Church in Washington, where the cere- 
mony was to be performed, at half-past eleven o’clock, with a hope of 
catching a glimpse of the fair and famous bride. By eleven o’clock 
the streets and sidewalks and LaFayette Square were” solidly banked 
with spectators. 

St. John’s Church, one of the oldest in Washington, is constructed 
without a central aisle, so that bridal parties enter by one side aisle 
and return by the other. Thither have wended their way many 
couples that have passed into fame and history. A little more than 
six years before Miss Leiter pronounced her marriage vows at this 
altar another American girl, Miss Mary Endicott, of Massachusetts, 
whose father was at the time Secretary of War, gave her hand to Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, now England’s Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The ceremony at the marriage was exquisitely simple. Bishop 
Talbott, of Wyoming, officiated, assisted by Rev. Dr. Mackay Smith, 
the pastor of the church. Lord Lamington acted as best man for 
Mr. Curzon, and Miss Leiter was attended by her two sisters. She 
was singularly pale. Her slender figure looked its full height, which 
is the same as her father’s, five feet and seven inches. Her face was 
of unusual beauty, oval in shape, with dark gray eyes, straight black 
brows, a sweet, sensitive mouth, a prettily shaped nose, and a low 
forehead with fine black hair brushed simply away from it and em- 
phasizing its whiteness. 

On her wedding-day she solved with her usual good sense a problem 
that has confronted many brides since gloves first came to be con- 
sidered a requisite of their costume, as to how under such circum- 
stances a ring may be gracefully assumed. She entered and left the 
church with hands uncovered and unadorned save by her engagement- 
ring with its superb setting, a ruby and two diamonds, and the gold 
band which supplemented it. 

The ceremony was witnessed by Mrs. Cleveland, the Cabinet Min- 
isters and their families, the diplomatic corps, and a number of people 
of purely social prominence from several cities in the United States 
and England. 

For the reception which followed, the bride’s beautiful home was 
decorated entirely with peach-, cherry-, and apple-blossoms. She stood 
beneath her own portrait to receive the guests who gathered about 
her with good wishes and good-byes, which portrait still adorns the 
drawing-room. On that day the frame was suggestively outlined with 
forget-me-nots. 

The first days of Mrs. Curzon’s honeymoon were spent at “ Beau- 
voir,” the suburban Washington home of Mr. and Mrs. John R. McLean, 
who placed it at her disposal for that period. There she entertained 
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several times at dinner, that Mr. Curzon might meet some of the 
people who give charm to the society of the American capital. 


The year of his marriage proved also an eventful one in the public 
life of Mr. Curzon. He was made Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Privy Councillor, and re-elected to his seat in 
Parliament, all within that brief period. 

Shortly after Mr. Curzon’s return to England the fall of the Rose- 
bery Cabinet necessitated a new Parliamentary election. His Ameri- 
can bride entered into the English political campaign of the summer 
of 1895 with an enthusiasm that was the delight of his constituents 
and the admiration of his opponents. It was a first test of her power 
in a field that called forth her best efforts, and as she became con- 
scious of her strength and of the possibility of being a force in the 
political life of a great country, the highest attributes of her nature 
unfolded themselves. Among a people who “make a romance of 
marriage,” an electioneering tour before the honeymoon had waned 
roused an interest upon whose results no politician, however astute, 
could reckon. Not only did Mrs. Curzon accompany her husband on 
the occasions when he addressed the people of his borough, but, quite 
independent of him, she drove through the Southport district of Lan- 
cashire, seeing the wives of his constituents and even the electors 
themselves, and manifesting an intelligent interest in the political 
affairs of their country that, from a foreigner and a beautiful young 
woman, conveyed a most delicate flattery and subtle gratification. 

A Liberal paper, commenting on the election after the vote had 
been cast, gallantly insisted that Curzon owed his success far more to 
the winning smiles and irresistible graces of his American wife than 
he did to his own speeches. 

The following four years of Lady Curzon’s life were spent in Eng- 
land between a town house in London and her husband’s country seat, 
Kedleston Hall, in Derbyshire. Two daughters were born to them 
within that period, the first in 1896 and the younger in August, 1898, 
shortly after Mr. Curzon’s appointment to the Governor-Generalship 


of India. 
e 


Mrs. Curzon’s parents visited her every summer, and her father 
bought for her the London residence, Number One Carlton House 
Terrace, the first in a row of twenty-two magnificent houses with a 
colonnade of marble pillars, overlooking St. James Park, one of the 
most exclusive localities in London. 

In close companionship and absolute sympathy with a statesman 
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whose life promised greatness, in the full enjoyment of a social exist- 
ence in which the grace and strength of her personality had already 
made themselves felt, happily placed in all her relations to life, it 
would have seemed that in consideration of the youth of both herself 
and her husband that for the time being at least their measure of 
good fortune was well filled. In the summer of 1898, however, Mr. 
Curzon was offered the greatest gift of the British Government, the 
Governor-Generalship of India. Until Mr. Balfour’s authoritative an- 
nouncement of the fact in the House of Commons many people had 
discredited the rumor on the ground that such an office had never 
before been offered to a Commoner. 

In India, which Mr. Curzon had visited repeatedly and where he 
had already become thoroughly known through his writings, the news 
of his nomination was received with entire satisfaction. In London 
it excited unusual interest. 

In addition to more or less lengthy editorial comment, every jour- 
nal reviewed his strikingly brilliant career, and in enumerating the 
advantages with which he was endowed and through which he might 
hope for success in the discharge of the duties of the high office he 
had accepted, his American wife was ranked among the first. 

According to an old English statute a man who is duly elected to 
the House of Commons cannot resign his seat. It may be vacated 
only by death, expulsion, legal disqualifications, or by accepting an 
office from the Crown. As soon as Mr. Curzon was nominated to 
succeed Lord Elgin, whose term as Governor-General of India still 
had several months to run, in order to enable him to sever his con- 
nection with the Parliament, he received from the Queen the appoint- 
ment of High Steward and Bailiff of the Manor of Northstead. 

The office, however, is merely honorary, and was retained only 
until he was officially proclaimed Governor-General. During the 
month following his appointment he was elevated to the peerage as 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston. As the name in which he had made his 
fame, he desired to retain Curzon in his title. 

The eldest son of Earl Howe being Viscount Curzon, however, he 
was obliged to agree to two conditions imposed by Lord Howe,—first, 
to be known now as Curzon of Kedleston, and, second, on succeeding 
to his father’s title, Scarsdale, to drop Curzon Kedleston, which was 
never to be resumed either by himself or his heirs. 


A new life, quite unlike anything she had ever known, now opened 
before Lady Curzon—a life of real power over millions of subjects— 
a life of significant ceremonial and regal pomp, in which this daughter 
of a Republic assumed with her husband the leading réle. She entered 
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completely into its spirit, planning all the details of a sumptuous 
existence which is so highly gratifying to an Eastern people and in 
such perfect accord with its conceptions of power. 

India likes to see the outward form of empire, and measures 
thereby its internal strength. Lady Curzon was already familiar with 
the political and historical side of the country whither fortune was 
leading her. For her personal acquaintance with its social side, which 
more especially concerned her, she equipped herself with that same 
faultless taste that had marked her career in the society of her own 
country and England. 

With the lavish hospitality she had in contemplation, she ordered 
several weeks before her departure from England thousands of cards 
of invitation for dinners, evening receptions, and garden parties, in- 
cluding menu cards and ball programmes. For all of these occasions 
she provided herself with the appropriate habiliments whose exquisite 
details, the art with which they were chosen, and the genius with 
which they were worn, becoming identified with her personal beauty, 
acquired shortly after her appearance in Calcutta a fame as wide as 
the Empire. 

Her last days in England foreshadowed the glories of her life in 
India. At a ball given at Welbeck Abbey by the Duke and Duchess 
of Portland in honor of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, shortly 
before her departure, Lady Curzon of Kedleston, whose grace had once 
given charm to many an American ball-room, was among the few 
honored with a place in the royal quadrille. While the Portlands do 
not entertain often, they enjoy the reputation of having the most 
sumptuous social functions that are witnessed anywhere in England. 
Their supper-tables glitter with a gold service of great artistic and 
intrinsic value, and their spacious picture-gallery makes a ball-room 
whose attractiveness is seldom rivalled. 

For several days Lord and Lady Curzon were guests at historic 
Welbeck, going from there to Southport to make a farewell visit to 
Lord Curzon’s old Parliamentary district, in which Lady Curzon had 
won votes and admiration in the first days of her residence in Eng- 
land. The locomotive of the train in which they made the journey 
was decorated with the royal standard and the stars and stripes, Lady 
Curzon’s nationality being, as it always is, thus gracefully remem- 
bered. The streets of the town were similarly decorated, including, 
besides the insignia of the two great Anglo-Saxon countries, the star 
of India. 

It was a memorable day in Southport, whose population turned out 
en masse to welcome its honored son. The city and county function- 
aries in their official robes greeted him at the railroad station, where 
the wife of the Mayor presented Lady Curzon with a superb bouquet 
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of orchids and lilies-of-the-valley. As they drove through the streets 
of.the town in a coach drawn by four horses, the bells of Christ Church 
pealed forth a joyous welcome, and pride and admiration shone in 
every face that lined the route to the art-gallery. There they held a 
public reception of two hours’ duration, Sir William Forwood pre- 
siding and making a speech in which he dwelt with gratification upon 
the unqualified approval expressed by the nation at Lord Curzon’s 
appointment as Governor-General of India, and referred gallantly to 
the charm which the young American Vicereine would impart to the 
Court. 

A presentation to Lord Curzon of a massive silver tankard of 
Italian workmanship, the gift of thirty of the leading Conservatives 
of the borough, concluded the formalities of the reception. 

In London a farewell banquet was given to Lord and Lady Curzon 
at the Hotel Cecil on the evening of the 9th of December, their hosts 
and hostesses including the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Randolph Churchill, the Earl 
and Countess of Warwick, Baron Rothschild, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, 
First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Henry White, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
American Embassy, Mrs. White, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Herbert As- 
quith. Lady Curzon left that night for Plymouth, where she em- 
barked upon the steamship Arabia, which had taken her children on 
board at London the same day, Lord Curzon overtaking them at 
Marseilles a week later. 

On the 30th of December they landed at Bombay amid the firing 
of a royal salute from the warships in port. The city welcomed them 
with a display of much magnificence in its decorations and a mani- 
festation of genuine cordiality, presenting its address to that effect in 
an elaborately wrought silver casket. 

At the Governor’s house they were received by Lord and Lady 
Sandhurst, Lord Sandhurst being Governor of Bombay and ranking 
second in authority to the Governor-General. 


It was here that Lord and Lady Curzon made their first social 
appearance in India at a ball and reception given in their honor. Be- 
yond the fact that Lord Curzon’s wife was an American, prior to that 
night India knew but little of her. Happy and beautiful, with the 
added brilliancy which appreciation and success imparts to every 
woman, she made instantly an impression of loveliness which in a few 
days had spread over India and still prevails—resting now, however, 
on a more substantial and enduring basis. 

The impression, in fact, created by both Lord and Lady Curzon 
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at Bombay paved the way to the enthusiasm with which they were 
received at Calcutta a few days later. 

They were met at the railway station and conducted to the Palace 
by a company of cavalry, a company of infantry, and the Viceroy’s 
Life-Guard, consisting of one hundred and twenty Indians selected 
for their fine size and physique, gorgeously arrayed in red, with huge 
turbans, and carrying each a lance surmounted by a pennant. 

The city was richly decorated, the American flag again being every- 
where conspicuously displayed amid evidences of Oriental splendor. 
It has been estimated that not less than one hundred thousand people 
witnessed the magnificent spectacle of their reception at the Palace. 

The imposing width of the double terrace of steps that leads to 
the main entrance was covered with rich red carpet terminating in 
the green sward of the lawn, where, in the magnificent uniforms of 
the army forming part of the military service of India, one hundred 
men of the Calcutta Rifles and one hundred men of the First Glou- 
cester Regiment in scarlet, with their band, stood attention. 

At the foot of the steps the men of the Life-Guard grouped them- 
selves. At the top, two colossal palms lifted their noble branches, 
while the vine-clad balustrades added another touch of color to the 
picturesque setting of the scene, which was further enhanced by the 
presence of many native chiefs and dignitaries in the splendors of 
their rich attire. 

In the distance the cannon of Fort Williams roared a mighty wel- 
come to the new powers as they drove under the great arch of the 
outer gate surmounted by its massive lions. Beneath the limitless 
blue of a tropical sky, with everywhere the luxuriant verdure of a 
tropical landscape, this was the scene that greeted Lady Curzon, who 
had opened her eyes on life thirty years before in a new city of a new 
world thousands of miles away. 

To the vast concourse of Europeans and Orientals who beheld Lord 
and Lady Curzon as they mounted the steps and entered the Palace 
they conveyed a sense of entire satisfaction, so absolutely do they 
realize in stature, bearing, and poise the conception of a noble sov- 
ereignty. Lord Curzon is more than six feet in height and of a pro- 
portionate breadth, while his whole manner denotes the vigor of youth, 
mentally as well as physically, and a belief in himself that evokes 
confidence from others. 

It is a strange coincidence, first, that the Government House at 
Calcutta should have been built by the Marquis Wellesley, who at a 
later period, during his Governor-Generalship of Ireland, married, 
as already stated, the beautiful Baltimorean, Mary Caton Patterson, 
and, in the second place, that it should have been copied with slight 
modification from Lord Curzon’s ancestral home, Kedleston Hall. 
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After a visit to the latter place, Wellesley declared that if he ever had 
a house to build he should take it for his model. 


The first two great social events held at the Government House after 
the installment of Lord Curzon as Governor-General were the levee 
on the 7th of January, 1899, which was attended by sixteen hundred 
gentlemen, and the drawing-room on the 12th of the same month, at 
which Lady Curzon wore her vice-regal honors with such irresistible 
graciousness. After the presentations, which were made in the throne- 
room, Lord and Lady Curzon standing in front of the magnificent 
gold throne upon a velvet-covered dais, she went up into the ball-room, 
which occupies the entire third floor of the central portion of the 
Palace and which is said to be one of the handsomest in the world, 
and there mingled among her guests with a grace as charming and 
unaffected as if she were again hostess in either her American or 
English home instead of the representative of the Queen of England 
and Empress of India. 

When we consider her exalted position and her unusual person- 
ality, the rapidity with which she established herself in the affections 
of the people all over the Empire ceases to be a matter of wonderment. 
The good judgment and tact of both the Viceroy and his wife have 
prevented them from falling into the grave error of some of their 
predecessors in showing a preference for the European over the edu- 
cated native element. As a result, Lady Curzon’s praises have been 
proclaimed by the latter in the glowing language that is peculiar to 
them as frequently as they have been by the former. Ram Sharma, 
an Indian poet, referred to her in the course of some lines of welcome 
addressed to Lord Curzon as 


“A rose of roses bright, 
A vision of embodied light.” 


Another native scribe, when she received the decoration of the Im- 
perial Order of the Crown of India, declared her to be “like a diamond 
set in gold or the full moon in a clear autumnal sky.” 

Not only by her youth and beauty and her social graces, however, 
has she endeared herself to the people of India. With a high appre- 
ciation of the vice-regal position and of the duty owing to their sub- 
jects under all circumstances, Lord and Lady Curzon last winter made 
a tour of the plague-stricken districts of the Empire. Besides advising 
and making intelligent suggestions to those who were working among 
the sufferers, they in many cases personally provided for their care, 
and by unselfish heroism bound the whole nation to them by ties of pro- 
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found gratitude and a tender personal affection, augmenting thereby 
India’s loyalty to the Queen-Empress. 

The wives and families of Viceroys have found a broad field for 
the exercise of their benevolent tendencies, and more than one has 
left a noble monument to the memory of her days in the great black 
Empire. Eden Gardens is one, the beautiful public park adjoining 
the grounds of the vice-regal residence and the gift of Lord Auck- 
land’s sisters to the city of Calcutta. The Dufferin Medical Mission 
is another, inaugurated by Lady Dufferin during the Governor-Gen- 
eralship of her husband as a means of providing medical help for the 
women of India. 

A few weeks after her arrival in the Empire Lady Curzon pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Central Committee of the Dufferin Fund 
and manifested a keen interest in the noble charity. 


It has in the last thirty years become an established custom for 
the entire English Government in India to spend the six hot months 
of the year in Simla, the town in the Himalayan Hills whose singular 
natural and social topography have become familiar in late years to 
many English readers through Kipling’s Indian tales. The Foreign 
Office at London recently expended a large sum of money in the 
erection of suitable buildings there, including a new vice-regal resi- 
dence that is a vast improvement on its predecessor, which was little 
more than a cottage. It was perched on a precipitous crag, and Lady 
Dufferin used to compare it to the ark balanced on Mount Ararat, 
adding that in the rainy season she herself felt like Mrs. Noah. 

The villa at Simla with the palaces at Calcutta and Barrackpore 
on the river near the capital constitute the trio of vice-regal residences 
in which the Curzons are passing the five years of their life in India. 
None of them are homes in the meaning we give that word,—a place 
of privacy and relaxation,—for each has its own degree of state and 
formality. They live to-day in the glare of the world, with no more 
seclusion than ever falls either to “the head that wears the crown” 
or to those to whom it delegates its power. 

Marrying a man whose life promises so much, Mary Leiter has un- 
doubtedly been a factor in the early culmination of that promise. 
She is spoken of throughout India only with love and pride, and when 
Lord Curzon’s day comes to pass the government into other hands, it 
may be that the Empire will be placarded with signs, as it was when 
Lord Ripon retired: “We want more Curzons!” | 
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“TTALY,” said Prince Metternich, “is merely a geographical ex- 
| pression.” 

The sneer was justified; the storied peninsula was cut up into 
little principalities for little princes of the houses of Hapsburg and 
Bourbon. The millions who spoke a common tongue and cherished com- 
mon traditions of a glorious.past were ruled as cynically as if they were 
so many cattle. 

The map of Italy for 1859 is a crazy-quilt of many patches. How 
has it come about, then, that the map of Italy for 1863 is of one uniform 
color from the Alps to the “toe of the boot,” including Sardinia and 
Sicily? We must except the Papal States, of course, still separate till 
1870, and Venetia, Austrian until 1866, when the “ Bride of the Sea” 
became finally one with the rest of Italy. 

This was the last miracle that Europe had looked for. Unity in 
Ttaly! “Since the fall of the Roman Empire (if ever before it),” said 
an Englishman, “there has never been a time when Italy could be 
called a nation any more than a stack of timber can be called a ship.” 
This was true even in the days of the medieval magnificence of the city- 
States—Venice and Genoa, Milan and Florence, Pisa and Rome. But 
in modern times Italy had become only a field for intriguing dynasties 
and the wars of jealous nations. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century Italy was strangely 
tranquil; was she content at last with her slavery? Never that; the 
people had simply grown apathetic. Their spasmodic insurrections 
had always ended in a worse bondage than ever: their very religion was 
used to fasten their chains. Perhaps nothing could have served so well 
to awaken them from this torpor of despair as the iron tread of the first 
Napoleon. The “Corsican tyrant” proved a beneficent counter-irritant, 
a wholesome, cleansing force throughout the land. It was good for Italy . 
to be rid, if only for a little while, of Hapsburgs and Bourbons; to have 
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the political divisions of the country reduced to three; to be amazed at 
the sight of justice administered fairly and taxation made equitable. 
But the most significant effect of the Napoleonic occupation was 
this, that the hearts of the Italians were stirred with a new conscious- 
ness: they had been shown the possibility of becoming a united race—of 
owning a nation which should not be a “ mere geographical expression.” 
And although 1815 brought the bad days of the Restoration, and the 
stupid, corrupt, or cruel princes climbed back again on their little 
thrones, and the map was made into pretty much the same old crazy- 
quilt, still it was not the same old Italy: all the diplomats at Vienna 
could not make things as they had been before. The new spirit of free- 
dom came to life in the north, in the Kingdom of Sardinia, that had 
made itself the most independent section of the country. In the begin- 
ning it was only Savoy, and the Dukes of Savoy, “ owing,” as the Prince 
de Ligne said, “to their geographical position, which did not permit 
them to behave like honest men,” had swallowed, first, Piedmont; then, 
Sardinia; and then as many of the towns of Lombardy as they could. 
The Restoration enriched the kingdom by the gift of Genoa—where, in 


1806, Joseph Mazzini was born. 
e 


Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour—those names will be always thought of 
as one with the liberation of Italy. 

Though frequently in open antagonism, yet the work of each of the 
three was necessary to the cause, and to each it was a holy cause, for 
which he was ready to make any sacrifice: 

“Italia! when thy name was but a name, 
When to desire thee was a vain desire, 
When to achieve thee was impossible, 
When to love thee was madness, when to live 
For thee was the extravagance of fools, 
When to die for thee was to fling away 
Life for a shadow—in those darkest days 
Were some who never swerved, who lived, and strove, 
And suffered for thee, and attained their end.” 


Of these devoted ones, Mazzini was the prophet; his idealism un- 
doubtedly made too great demands upon the human beings he worked 
for, but let us bear in mind that it needed a conception of absolute good 
to rouse the sluggish Italian mind from its “ materialism and Machia- 
vellism.” Mazzini wore black when a youth, as “ mourning for his coun- 
try,” and when his university course was at an end he took up the pro- 
fession of political agitator and joined the Carbonari. 

But the greatest service he ever did his cause was the organization of 
a new society—on a much higher plane than the Carbonari and its like. 
The movement was called “ Young Italy,” famous for the spirit it raised 
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from end to end of the peninsula. Among those attracted by Mazzini’s 
exalted utterances was the young Garibaldi, who, taking part in Maz- 
zini’s rising of 1834, was condemned to death, and made his escape to 
South America. In constant service in the wars between the quarrel- 
some States, he gained his masterly skill in guerilla warfare which was 
afterwards to play so great a part in the liberation of his country. He 
did not return until it seemed as though the hour of Italy’s deliverance 
was at hand, in 1848, which only proved to be the “ quite undress re- 
hearsal” for the great events of 1859. 

Garibaldi has been called “not a soldier but a saint.” Most great 
heroes, alas! have outlived their heroism, and their worshippers have 
outlived their worship, but Garibaldi has never been anything but the 
unselfish patriot who wanted everything for his country but nothing for 
himself. He has been described, on his return to Italy from South 
America, as “ beautiful as a statue and riding like a centaur.” “ He 
was quite a show,” said the sculptor Gibson, “ everyone stopping to look 
at him.” “ Probably,” said another Englishman, “a human face so 
like a lion, and still retaining the humanity nearest the image of its 
Maker, was never seen.” 

The third of the immortal Italian trio, Count Camillo de Cavour, 
was, like Mazzini and Garibaldi, a subject of the Sardinian Kingdom. 
There was no prouder aristocracy in Europe that that of Piedmont, but 
Camillo seems to have drawn his social theories from the all-pervading 
unrest that the great Revolution and Bonaparte had left in the air, 
rather than the assumed sources of heredity. In his tenth year he en- 
tered the Military Academy at Turin, and at the same time was 
appointed page to the Prince of Carignan, afterwards Charles Albert, 
father of Victor Emmanuel. This was esteemed a high honor, but it 
did not appeal to him in this light. When asked what was the costume 
of the pages, he replied, in a tone of disgust: “ Parbleu! how would 
you have us dressed, except as lackeys, which we were? It made me 
blush with shame.” 

His attitude of contempt for the place occasioned a prompt dis- 
missal. At the Academy he was so successful with mathematics that 
he left it at sixteen, having become sub-lieutenant in the engineers, 
although twenty years was the earliest age for this grade. He then 
joined the garrison at Genoa, but the military career had no allure- 
ments for him. Taking kindly to liberal ideas, he expressed himself 
so freely that the authorities transferred him to the little fortress of 
Bard, till, in 1831, he resigned his commission. 

Having by nature a “ diabolical activity” that demanded the widest 
scope for itself, he now took charge of a family estate at Léri, and went 


in for scientific farming. 
“ At the first blush,” he wrote, “agriculture has little attraction. 
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The habitué of the salon feels a certain repugnance for works which 
begin by the analysis of dunghills and end in the middle of cattle-sheds. 
However, he will soon discover a growing interest, and that which most 
repelled him will not be long in having for him a charm which he never 
so much as expected.” 

Although he began by not knowing a turnip from a potato, his in- 
vincible energy soon made him a capital farmer; his experiments were 
so daring that “the simple neighbors who came trembling to ask his 
advice stood aghast; he, always smiling, gay, affable, having for each a 
clear, concise counsel, an encouragement enveloped in a pleasantry.” 

Besides agriculture, his interests extended to banks, railway com- 
panies, a manufactory for chemical fertilizers, steam mills for grinding 
corn, and a line of packets on the Lago Maggiore. During this time he 
visited England, and was to be seen night after night in the Strangers’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons, making himself the master of the 
methods of parliamentary tactics, that were to be of such value to Italy 
in later years. 

In 1847 Cavour started the “ Risorgimento,” a journal whose pro- 
gramme was simply this: “Independence of Italy, union between the 
princes and peoples, progress in the path of reform, and a league between 
the Italian States.” As for Italian unity, “ Let us,” Cavour would say, 
“do one thing at a time; let us get rid of the Austrians, and then—we 
shall see.” After returning from England in 1843, he wrote: “ You 
may well talk to me of hell, for since I left you I live in a kind of intel- 
lectual hell, where intelligence and science are reputed infernal by him 
who has the goodness to govern us.” 

The King, Charles Albert, had called him the most dangerous man 
in the kingdom, and he certainly was the most dangerous to the old sys- 
tems of religious and political bigotry; but his work was educational ; 
gradually he was enlightening the minds of the masses, and preventing 
a possible reign of terror. In 1848 he wrote: “ What is it which has 
always wrecked the finest and justest of revolutions? The mania for 
revolutionary means; the men who have attempted to emancipate them- 
selves from ordinary laws. Revolutionary means, producing the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate, and the Empire; Napoleon, bending all to his 
caprice, imagining that one can with a like facility conquer at the 
Bridge of Lodi and wipe out a law of nature. Wait but a little longer, 
and you will see the last consequence of your revolutionary means— 
Louis Napoleon on the throne!” 

Charles Albert, the King, who, as Prince Carignan, had been one of 
the Carbonari, and secretly hated Austria, has been accused of treachery 
and double dealing (he explained that he was “always between the 
dagger of the Carbonari and the chocolate of the Jesuits”); but the 
time came when he nobly redeemed his past. In 1845 he assured 
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d’Azeglio that when Sardinia was ready to free herself from Austria, 
his life, his sons’ lives, his arms, his treasure, should all be freely spent 
in the Italian cause. 

In February, 1848, he granted his people a Constitution; a Parlia- 
ment was formed, Cavour becoming member for Turin. 

In this month the revolution broke out in Paris and penetrated 
to the heart of Vienna. Metternich was forced to flee his country; 
the Austrians left Milan; Venice threw off the yoke—all Italy re- 
volted. The Pope, it is said, behaved badly, and left Rome free for Gari- 
baldi to enter, with Mazzini enrolled as a volunteer. 

Even the abominable Ferdinand of Sicily and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany had been obliged to grant Constitutions; all the northern 
States had hastened to unite themselves to Sardinia by universal pleb- 
iscite. At the very beginning, Charles Albert fulfilled his pledge: he 
placed himself at the head of his army and defied Austria. 

But it was too soon: Austria was too strong. On the 23d of March, 
1849, Charles Albert was crushingly defeated by Radetsky at Novara. 
There, when night fell, he called his generals to him and in their pres- 
ence abdicated in favor of his son, Victor Emmanuel, who knelt weeping 
before him. The pathos of despair was in his words: “ Since I have not 
succeeded in finding death,” he said, “ I must accomplish one last sacri- 
fice for my country.” 

He left the battle-field and his country without even visiting his 
home; six months later he was dead. “The magnanimous King,” his 
people call him. ‘ 

The young Victor Emmanuel began his reign in a kingly fashion; 
pointing his sword towards the Austrian camp, he exclaimed: “ Per 
Dio! d'Italia sara.” It seemed at the time a mere empty boast—his 
little country was brought so close to the verge of ruin. The terms of 
peace imposed an Austrian occupation until the war indemnity of eighty 
million francs should be paid. Yet Cavour was heard to say that all 
their sacrifices were not too dear a price for the Italian tricolor in ex- 
change for the flag of Savoy. It was not until July that Rome fell— 
Rome, where Garibaldi had established a republic and Mazzini was a 
Triumvir ! 

At the invitation of the Pope, Louis Napoleon, then President of the 
French Republic, seeing the opportunity for conciliating the religious 
powers, poured his troops into Rome, and Garibaldi fled, with Anita at 
his side. The brave wife with her unborn child would not leave her 
hero, but death took her from him. In a peasant’s hut, a few days later, 
she died, his arms around her. As for Mazzini, the fall of Rome nearly 
broke his heart. For days he wandered dazed about the Eternal City, 


miraculously escaping capture, till his friends got him away. 
* 
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It was not until April, 1850, that Pius IX. dared to come back to 
Rome, where a body of French troops long remained, to show how really 
religious a nation was France. From his accession there had been a 
Papal party in Italy, who, because of the good manners of the gentle 
ecclesiastic, had wrought themselves up to believe that Italy could be 
united under him. But as early as 1847 d’Azeglio wrote from Rome: 
“The magic of Pio Nono will not last; he is an angel, but he is sur- 
rounded by demons.” 

After the events of the 1848 rising, and his appeal (twenty-five Pon- 
tiffs had made the same appeal before him!) to the foreigner against his 
own people, the dream of a patriotic Pope melted into thin air. 

And so Austria came back into Italy, and seemed again complete 
master there. It would be interesting to be able to analyze the sensi- 
bilities of these prince-puppets who were jerked back to their thrones 
by their master at Vienna. Plenty of Austrian troops came to take care 
of them. As for the bitter reprisals Italians had to bear, it is almost 
impossible to read of them. In certain provinces everyone found with 
a weapon was put to death. A man found with a rusty nail was 
promptly shot. At Brescia a little hunchback was slowly burnt alive. 
Women, stripped half-naked, were flogged in the market-place, with 
Austrian officers looking on. It was after his visit to Naples in the 
winter of 1850 that Gladstone wrote, “This is the negation of God 
erected into a system of government.” 

But Italy had now a new champion. When Victor Emmanuel signed 
his name to the first census in his reign, he jestingly gave his occupation 
as “Ré Galantuomo,” and this name stuck to him forever after. A 
brave monarch Victor Emmanuel proved, whose courage and honesty 
were tried in many fires. 

When arranging negotiations with Radetsky after Novara, he was 
given to understand that the conditions of peace would be much more 
favorable if he would abandon the Constitution granted by Charles 
Albert. 

“ Marshal,” he said, “sooner than subscribe to such conditions, I 
would lose a.hundred crowns. What my father has sworn I will main- 
tain. If you wish a war to the death, be it so! My house knows the 
road of exile, but not of dishonor.” 

The Princes of Piedmont had been always renowned for physical 
courage and dominating minds. Effeminacy and mendacity were not 
their foibles. It is hinted by the Countess of Cesaresco, in her “ Libera- 
tion of Italy,” that sainthood was esteemed the privilege strictly of the 
women of the family, but then sainthood is not absolutely necessary to 
a monarch. The Piedmont line had always understood the business of 
kings, but none so thoroughly as Victor Emmanuel. 

He was unpopular at first; the Mazzinists cried, “Better Italy 
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enslaved than handed over to the son of the traitor, Carlo Alberto!” 
On the wall of his palace at Turin was written: “It is all up with us; 
we have a German King and Queen’—alluding to the Austrian origin 
of his mother and of his young Queen, Marie Adelaide. 

These two—wife and mother—were ruled by clerics and made his 
life melancholy when he began a course of ecclesiastical reform. One 
person in every two hundred and fourteen in Sardinia was an ecclesias- 
tic, and the Church had control of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
could shelter criminals, among other medieval privileges. To reform 
these abuses, the King in 1849 approached the Pope with deferential 
requests, but the Pope absolutely refused to make any changes. 

However, the work of reform was firmly pushed on and a law was 
passed by which the priestly privileges were sensibly cut down, although 
the King’s wife and mother wrung their hands, and the religious press 
shrieked denunciation. At this time Santa Rosa, the Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, died, and the Church refused him the last sacra- 
ment, though he was a blameless and devout member of the Roman 
Church. This hateful act of intolerance reacted on the clergy, as a 
matter of course, and gave an impetus to Church reform. 

When, in 1855, Victor Emmanuel was so unfortunate as to lose his 
wife, his mother, and his brother within a month, and the nation as a 
whole mourned with him, his clerical friends embittered his affliction 
by insisting with venomous frankness that it was the judgment of 
Heaven that he had brought upon himself for his religious persecu- 
tions. ' 

Strength was Victor ‘Emmanuel’s genius: he was not intellectual 
in any marked degree, but his ministers could work with him and rely 
upon him. A union between him and Cavour, the two great men of the 
kingdom, was inevitable. Up to this time Cavour had no general fame 
except as a journalist, but the King had the insight to recognize his 
extraordinary powers, and when Santa Rosa died (unshriven) Cavour 
in his place became Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. “ Look 
out!” said the King to his Prime Minister, d’Azeglio, when this had 
come to pass, “ Cavour will soon be taking all your portfolios. He will 
never rest till he is Prime Minister himself.” 

Under the régime of Cavour, railways and telegraph-wires lined the 
kingdom in all directions; he took off foolish tariffs and concluded com- 
mercial treaties with England, France, Belgium, and other Powers. 
“Milord Cavour” was a nickname showing the dislike aroused by his 
English predilections, but through him Piedmont repaired the damage 
of the war of 1848, and grew steadily in prosperity. 

Cavour’s brilliant intellectual powers seem to have been so limitless 
that it is rather a relief to think of him personally as only a dumpy 
little man with an over-big head. Although a born aristocrat, and living 
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in the manner becoming one, he was capable of quite demonstrative 
behavior. The occasion for this was a dinner given by d’Azeglio. Ca- 
vour, seated at table, joked the Premier about his jealousy of Ratazzi; 
the Premier replied angrily; whereupon the greatest of diplomats arose, 
seized his plate, lifting it as high as he could, and dashed it to the floor, 
where it broke into fragments. Then he rushed out of the house, 
crying: 

“ He is a beast! He is a beast!” 

This quarrel, which sounds like an act from a Nursery Drama, led 
to a change in the Cabinet, with Cavour left out. But a little later orf 
d’Azeglio resigned and Cavour was Prime Minister. 

e 

A marvellous stroke of statesmanship on behalf of his country was 
Cavour’s intervention in the Crimean War in 1855—three years after 
Louis Napoleon’s coup-d’état. It seemed an act of folly to send fifteen 
thousand troops from the little Italian State—which had no standing 
among European Powers—to help England and France. The under- 
taking seemed to Sardinians an act of insanity; Cavour’s colleagues 
were violently against him. But the King stood by him; so the troops 
were sent, and the Ministers resigned. 

Never was an action more fully justified. At the close of the Cri- 
mean War Sardinia had two powerful allies—France and England; and 
for the first time she was admitted on terms of equality among the 
“Powers.” A significant thing had been said, too, in 1855: “ What 
can I do for Italy ?” asked the Emperor Napoleon of Cavour. Cavour 
was not slow to tell him what could be done; he was convinced that he 
must look for aid to the vanity and ambition of Napoleon ITI. 

No diplomatic pressure of his, however, availed. During the next 
two years the attitude of Austria became constantly more unendurable, 
but still Napoleon would make no move. 

It proved to be the most unlikely of events that brought about a con- 
summation of the wishes of Cavour. 

On the evening of January 14, 1858, a carriage drove through the 
Paris streets on its way to the opera. With the appearance of its two oc- 
cupants all the world is familiar ; the wonderful Spanish eyes of the lady, 
the exquisite lines of her figure—who has not seen them pictured? The 
smallish man with her had been described by the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia as having “strangely immobile features and almost extinguished 
eyes.” His huge mustache had exaggeratedly long waxed ends, and his 
chin was covered with an “ imperial.” 

The terrible crash of Orsini’s bombs, thrown underneath their car- 
riage, failed to carry out the conspirators’ purpose. The Emperor had 
a slight wound on the nose and the Empress felt a blow on the eye. That 
was all, except that her silks and laces were spattered with blood from 
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the wounded outside the carriage. They continued their drive and saw 
the opera to its finish before they were told of the tragedy that had be- 
fallen. Eight people had been killed and one hundred and fifty-six 
wounded by the explosion. 

The Empress Eugenie, it is said, showed the greatest composure over 
the event, but this was not true of her husband. Probably no man-of 
modern times had had so many attempts made on his life as Louis 
Napoleon, and always, before, he made light of them, but this last one, 
resulting in such cruel slaughter, completely unnerved him. He now 
lived in a tremor, dreading the vengeance of still others of the revolu- 
tionary ex-friends of his youth, but he dared not relax the despotic grip 
with which he ruled his land. How could he placate them? He wore a 
cuirass under his coat; he had wires netted over the chimneys of the 
Tuileries, so that bombs should not burst on his hearth; a swarm of 
detectives were around him wherever he went, and always the question 
asked itself in his mind: What should he do to take off the curse of fear 
from his life? 

Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, ‘the whole of Italy, were filled with rage 
and disgust at the news of Orsini’s attempt. Orsini—an Italian! That 
must be the end of all their hopes of help from France! But in the 
summer of 1848 Cavour was summoned to the Emperor at Plombiéres, 
and during two days there the agreement was formulated by whieh 
France and Italy united against Austria. This was Louis Napoleon’s 
solution of his problem—to help Italy at least sufficiently to annul the 
hate of every assassin on the peninsula. According to the Prince Regent 
of Prussia, he chose “ la guerre” instead of “le poignard.” 

No written record was made of the bargain between Napoleon and 
Cavour; but we know that it gave Savoy and Nice to France, and made 
one innocent royal victim, the young Princess Clotilde, Victor Em- 
manuel’s daughter, who was there betrothed by proxy to Prince Jerome 
Napoleon. 

It was at Plombiéres that Napoleon with some naiveté said to 
Cavour: “ Do you know, there are but three men in all Europe; one is 
myself, the second is you, and the third is one whose name I will not 
mention.” Napoleon was not alone in his high estimate of Cavour. In 
Turin they said: “ We have a Ministry, a Parliament, a Constitution ; 
all that spells‘Cavour.” 

At his reception on New Year’s Day, 1859, Napoleon astounded 
everyone by greeting the Austrian Ambassador with these words: “I 
regret that our relations with your Government are not.so good as they 
have been hitherto.” This ostentatious expression was equal to publi- 
cation in a journal. Immediate war was looked for by everyone. Pied- 
mont, France, and Austria openly made bellicose preparations. 

Although on the 18th of January, 1859, a formal treaty was made, 
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by which France was bound to support Piedmont if attacked by Austria, 
Napoleon hesitated and tried to back out of his agreement. It will 
never be known by what tortuous system of diplomacy Cavour compelled 
Austria herself to declare war, but it was done, April 27th. 

e 

Cavour’s intrigues during these days were dazzlingly complicated ; 
he had to deal on one hand with his Imperial ally, and on the other 
with shady revolutionary elements—and to keep his right hand in igno- 
rance of what his left hand did. He summoned Garibaldi to Turin; 
Garibaldi, in his loose red shirt and sombrero with its plume, with his 
tumultuous hair and beard, struck dismay to the heart of the servant 
who opened the door. He refused to admit him, but finally agreed to 
consult his master. “ Let him come in,” said Cavour. “It is probably 
some poor devil who has a petition to make to me.” This was the first 
meeting of the statesman and the warrior. When told of the French 
alliance, Garibaldi exclaimed: “ Mind what you are about! Never for- 
get that the aid of foreign armies must be, in some way or other, dearly 
paid for.” But his adherence was whole-heartedly given to Victor Em- 
manuel, and at the end of the short campaign Italy rang with his name. 

For months past, Austria had been pouring troops into Italy—there 
seemed no limit to them. Garibaldi, by the end of April, was in com- 
mand of a band of Cacciatori delli Alpi, a small force, but made up of 
the iron men of North Italy, worthy of their leader. 

On May 2d Victor Emmanuel took the command of his army; it 
comprised fifty-six thousand infantry in five divisions, one division of 
cavalry in sixteen squadrons, with twelve field-guns and two batteries of 
horse artillery. May 12th, the French Emperor rode through the streets 
of Genoa amid loud acclamations; the city was hung with draperies and 
garlands in his honor. At Alessandria he rode under an arch on which 
was inscribed, “To the descendant of the Conqueror of Marengo!” In 
all he had one hundred and twenty-eight thousand men, including ten 
thousand cavalry. 

It was a short campaign, but the weeks were thick with battles, and 
the battle-fields with the slain. 

The first engagement was at Genestrello, May 20th. The Austrians, 
driven out, made a stand at Montebello, where, though twenty thousand 
strong, they were routed by six thousand Sardinians. The armies of the 
Emperor and King forced the Austrians to cross the Po, and there retire 
behind the Sesia. On the 30th the Allies crossed the Sesia and drove 
the foe from the fortified positions of Palestro, Venzaglio, and Casalino. 

Next came Magenta—a splendid triumph for MacMahon; the Aus- 
trian loss was ten thousand men; that of the French between four thou- 
sand and five thousand. Meantime, Garibaldi had led his Cacciatori to 
the Lombard shores of Lake Maggiore, had beaten the Austrians at 
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Varese, entered Como, routed the enemy again at San Fermo, and was 
now proceeding to Bergamo and Brescia with the purpose of cutting off 
the enemy’s retreat through the Alps of the Trentino. 

On the 8th of June Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon III. made their 
triumphal entry into Milan—from whence every Austrian had fled. 
Everyone remembers how MacMahon, now Duke of Magenta, caught 
up to his saddle-bow a child who was in danger of being crushed by the 
crowd. The Emperor and the King soon moved on from Milan. By 
the 23d their head-quarters were fixed at Montechiaro, close to the site 
of the coming battle of Solferino. 

On the day before the battle, the lines of the Allies lay near the 
Austrian lines, from the shore of the Lake of Garda at San Martino to 
Cavriana on the extreme right. On the evening of the 23d there was 
issued a general order regulating the movements of the allied forces: 
Victor Emmanuel’s army was sent to the extreme left, near Lake Garda ; 
Baraguay d’Hilliers was given the centre in front of Solferino, which 
was the Austrian centre; to his right was MacMahon, next Marshal 
Niel, and then Canrobert at the extreme right, while the Emperor’s 
guard were ordered here and there in the changes of the battle. 

The enemy, under Field-Marshal Stadion, held the entire line of 
battle strongly, with one hundred and forty thousand men. 

e 

Solferino has been the scene of many combats; it is a natural fight- 
ing-ground, and the Austrians had barricaded themselves at all the 
strong points of vantage. 

At five in the morning of the 24th Louis Napoleon sat in his shirt- 
sleeves, after his early coffee, smoking a cigar, when tidings came to 
him that the fighting had begun. In a few minutes he was driving at 
full speed to Castiglione, and on the way he said to an aide: “ The fate 
of Italy is perhaps to be decided to-day.” It was he indeed who decided 
it; whatever else is said of him, it was he who struck a great blow for 
Italy at Solferino. 

It was the great day of Napoleon III.; he has never been considered 
a notable soldier, but throughout this day, in every command issued, he 
displayed consummate military ability. 

The sun glared in the intense blue above with tropical heat, when, 
at Castiglione, Napoleon climbed the steeple of St. Peter’s Church and 
beheld the expanse of Lake Garda, growing dim towards the Tyrolean 
Alps. There was the remnant of an ancient castle—a sturdy tower— 
guarding the village of Solferino, called the “Spy of Italy.” Already 
a deadly fire from its loopholes poured on Baraguay d’Hilliers’s men, 
who faced it bravely, but were falling in terrible numbers. 

He could see the Austrian masses swarming along the heights uniting 
Cavriana with Solferino. The Piedmontese cannon booming from the 
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left told that Victor Emmanuel was fighting hard, but his forces were 
hidden by hills. It was at once plain to him, from his church-steeple, 
that the object of the Austrians was to divert the attack on Solferino— 
the key of their position—by outflanking the French right, filling up 
the gap between the Second and Fourth Corps, and thus cutting the 
Emperor’s army in two. Coming down from his height, Napoleon at 
once sent orders to the cavalry of the Imperial Guard to join MacMahon, 
to prevent his forces from being divided. Altogether the Emperor’s 
plan seems to have been clear and definite; his design was to carry 
Solferino at any cost, and then, by a flank movement, to beat the enemy 
out of his positions at Cavriana. Galloping to the top of Monte Fenil, 
the Emperor beheld a thick phalanx of bayonets thrust its way suddenly 
through the trees of the valley; it was a huge body of Austrians sent to 
cut off the line of the French. There was not a minute to be lost; he 
sent orders to General Manéque, of the Guard, to advance at once against 
the Austrian columns. With magnificent rapidity the order was exe- 
cuted, and the Austrians— a great number—were beaten back far from 
the line of battle. 

The Austrian batteries placed on the Mount of Cypresses and on 
the Cemetery Hill of Solferino were keeping up a deadly fire on the 
French. 

Baraguay d’Hilliers brought Bazaine’s brigade into action against 
the one, and the First Regiment of Zouaves rushed up the other, only 
to be hurled back by the enemy as they reached the steep slope. A hor- 
rible confusion followed these two repulses, the Zouaves and General 
Negrier’s division being fatally mixed and fighting with each other like 
furies. But General Negrier kept his head and collected his troops, 
scattered all over the hillocks and valleys. Then, with the Sixty-first 
Regiment of the line and a battalion of the One Hundredth Regiment, 
he started resolutely to mount the Cemetery Hill. It was a deadly 
march; the enemy, holding the advantage, disputed every turn and 
twist of the ascent. Twice Negrier’s troops rushed up along the ridge- 
like path, but the circular wall of the cemetery, bored with thousands of 
holes, through which rifles sent a scathing hail, was strong as a fortress 
to resist them. It was sheer murder to take his men up again; Negrier 
abandoned the attack. 

The enemy’s cannon-balls from the three defended heights fell thick 
and fast on Monte Fenil, where Napoleon and his aides breathlessly 
watched the progress of the drama. 

Many of the Cent-Gardes who formed the Imperial escort were shot 
down; the Emperor was in the midst of death. The Austrians had been 
strongly re-enforced and held to the defence of Solferino more obsti- 
nately than ever. — 

But, notwithstanding, the French were gaining ground; the left 
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flank of the Austrians was at last broken by the artillery of the French 
reserve, and the whole army felt a thrill of encouragement. 

A number of French battalions were now massing themselves about 
the spur of the Tower Hill of Solferino, but it was impossible to proceed 
to the attack while solid Austrian masses stood ready to pounce upon 
their flank. 

A few fiery charges scattered the enemy in all directions, and a 
tempest of shouts rang out when Forey gave the order to storm the 
Tower Hill. The drums beat, the trumpets sounded. “ Vive l’Empe- 
reur!” echoed from the encircling hills. “ Quick” is too slow a word 
for French soldiers. The Imperial Guard, chasseurs, and battalions of 
the line rushed up with such fierce velocity that it was no time at all 
before the heights of Solferino were covered with Napoleon’s men. 
Nothing could stand against such an electric shock—the Tower Hill 
was carried, and General Lebceuf turned the artillery on the defeated 
masses of Austrians choking up the road that led to Cavriana. 

The convent and adjoining church, strongly barricaded, yielded after 
repeated attacks, and then Baraguay d’Hilliers and Negrier made a last 
attempt on the Cemetery Hill. That narrow path that led up to it was 
strewn with bloody corpses, but neither the dead resting in their graves 
nor these new dead could be held sacred. A strong artillery fire on the 
gate and walls stopped the rifles from firing through the holes, and in 
this pause Colonel Laffaile led the Seventy-eighth Regiment up. They 
burst in the gate of the cemetery—there were not many there to kill !— 
they were soon on their way towards the village. 

Their way lay through a checker-board of tiny farms and fields, 
separated by stone walls wreathed with ivy. Little chapels, dedicated 
to favorite saints, stood in every enclosure. Houses, walls, and chapels 
had all been turned into barricades by the Austrians. Douay’s and 
Negrier’s men had to fight their way to the village through a rain of 
bullets from unseen enemies. Now they took the narrow path winding 
up by the Tower Hill into the streets of the village; when nearly at the 
top the clanking of heavy artillery-wheels told them that the enemy 
were retreating and carrying off the very guns that had played such 
havoc on their ranks from the top of Tower Hill. It took but a short 
time to capture them, and then they were fairly in the village, chasing 
the last straggling Austrians through the streets. 

Solferino was in the hands of the French; but the fate of the battle 
was not yet decided, for Cavriana was a strong position, and Stadion 
and his generals had made a careful study of its possibilities. 

At two o’clock MacMahon’s left wing was completely surrounded 
by the enemy, but moving forward on the right he boldly turned the 
Austrian front, and swept everything before him to the village of San 
Cassiano, adjoining Cavriana. The village was attacked on both sides 
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and carried by Laure’s Algerian sharpshooters, but the Austrians still 
held Monte Fontana, which unites San Cassiano to Cavriana, and 
repulsed Laure’s men with deadly skill. 

Re-enforced, they made a splendid dash and took Monte Fontana, 
but the Prince of Hesse brought up reserves and won it back for the 
Austrians. Napoleon now ordered MacMahon to push forward his 
whole corps to support the attack, and as Manéque’s brigade and Mel- 
linet’s grenadiers had succeeded in routing the enemy from Monte 
Sacro, they were ordered to advance on Cavriana. 

Leboeuf placed the artillery of the Guard at the opening of the 
valley facing Cavriana, and Laure’s Algerian sharpshooters after a 
prolonged hand-to-hand conflict with the Prince of Hesse’s men car- 
ried Cavriana at four o’clock. Two hours later Napoleon was rest- 
ing in the Casa Pastore, where the Austrian Emperor had slept the 
night before. The sultry glare of the day had culminated in a wild, 
black storm; the wind was a hurricane, and it was under torrents of 
rain that the Austrians made their retreat, while the thunder 
drowned the noise of Marshal Niel’s cannon driving them from every 
stand they made. 

Such overwhelming numbers had been brought to bear on the. 
French that day that their defeat would have been almost certain if 
it had not been for Napoleon’s generalship and his modern rifled 
guns. These were new to the Austrians, who became panic-stricken 
at their effect. 

The Piedmontese troops, under their “ Ré Galantuomo,” fought as 
nobly as their brilliant allies that day. The young Emperor Francis 
Joseph commanded in person at San Martino, but it was Benedek that 
Victor Emmanuel had to reckon with,—the best General of all the 
Austrian Staff. He beat him out of San Martino, and to the Italians 
the combat of June 24th is known as the Battle of San Martino to 
this day. 

e 

The scorching sun of the next morning shone upon twenty-two thou- 
sand ghastly dead. It has been believed that the horrible sights and 
scents of this battle-field sickened the Emperor and cut short the cam- 
paign, but who can tell? Was it perhaps Eugenie’s influence—always 
used in favor of the Pope? Or was it that he realized that the move- 
ment could now only end in the complete liberation of Italy—a con- 
summation that he regarded with horror? All that is known is this: 
three days after the Austrians had been driven back to their own 
country, and while all Italy went mad with joy at the victory,—while 
Mrs. Browning was writing her “ Emperor Evermore”—a cruel satire 
on later events,—it became known that Napoleon had sent a message 
to the Austrian Kaiser asking him to suspend hostilities. 
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The two Emperors met at Villafranca, a small place near Solferino. 
At the close of their interview Francis Joseph looked humiliated and 
sombre—Louis Napoleon was smilingly at ease. He, the parvenu, had 
made terms with a legitimate Emperor, and was pleased with him- 
self. He had arranged that Lombardy was to be united to Piedmont, 
while Venetia remained Austrian. When Victor Emmanuel was told 
of these terms he could only say coldly that he must ever remain 
grateful for what Napoleon had done, but he murmured “ Poor Italy !” 

And Cavour? Cavour was struck to the heart. Had he arranged 
such a finale as this with the upstart Emperor—that he should leave 
the game when it suited his pleasure, and make terms with the Aus- 
trian Emperor all by himself—insolently disregarding Victor Em- 
manuel? He wept with grief and anger. He left at once for the 
camp, and there he told the Emperor his opinion of him in stinging 
words. He begged his King to repudiate the treaty and reject Lom- 
bardy, but Victor Emmanuel, although as bitterly disappointed as 
Cavour, felt that he must be prudent for his people’s sake. 

Angered at the King’s refusal, Cavour resigned his office and re- 
tired to his farms at Léri, but after a few months he was back in his 
old place in the Cabinet. All his hopes and ambitions came back,— 
although physically the shock had broken him,—and he labored for 
Italy till his death in June of 1861. The whole Italian people, from 
King to peasant, knew that they had lost their best friend. But 
Cavour’s life work was nearly finished. Garibaldi had taken up the 
work of emancipation where Napoleon had abandoned it, and before 
he left him forever, to Cavour was given the triumph of hearing his 
beloved master proclaimed King of Italy. 


$ 
JAPANESQUE 


BY ALDIS DUNBAR 


HE wind that waves the boughs on every tree 
Sends down a drifting cloud of scented snow. 


(O Yone San, you glide and turn and dance,— 
You sway my thought, and toss it to and fro.) 


Each star-white blossom, freed by passing air, 
Floats to the place its Fate has set apart. 


(O Yone San, your little fluttering feet 
Are flower petals, falling on my heart!) 





GORO: 


THE STORY OF HIS HARAKIRI 


By Adachi Kinnosuké 


Author of ‘‘Troka: Tales of Japan’’ 


I. 


HE stars were too far away and the moon had not risen. Only 
7 the peaches in their Mother-Hubbards of blossoms were here 
and there, thinning the dark. The voluptuous breath of Japa- 

nese spring was abroad, riding the hotoke-like hush of night. 

A young wanderer was treading the remotest hem of the castle-town 
of Kameyama. Into the night and out upon his dusty homelessness 
a red patch of lighted shoji of a peasant hut was throwing a quiet, 
rural, and the most lyrical home-warmth. It looked as if the cottage, 
like a young woman, was beckoning him with red, pouting lips, with 
the warmest of kisses upon them. 

He approached the cottage cat-fashion. When at last he spied a 
wicket, he did not enter. Skirting the cedar-hedge, making a long, 
roundabout curve, he stood at the well, with a tall windlass, at the back 
of the cottage. 

Within it a couple were looking at each other in the glow of a square 
fireplace dug in the ground-floor. The windlass squeaked time and 
again. 

“Do you hear that, Kiku? Listen! What’s that?” said the hus- 
band. 

“Oh, nothing: winds playing at the well, I guess.” 

“Winds! no winds to-night. *Tis as calm as a tomb; listen!” 


II. 


WHEN they were married, everybody was sure that Goro would 
make the best of husbands. But of Kiku the simple villagers said, with 
that indescribable shake of the head,— 

“She is such a pretty girl!” 

And they were right. She was beautiful enough to persuade the 
dawn—one of those mist-soft spring dawns of Japanese rural districts 
—or the sad willow, or the cherry-blossom, or the hototogisu which 


makes its home in the “ cloud-well” above, or the teal on a lake, into 
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the notion that, after all, they are rather common-looking sort of 
things. 

She was just nineteen, stepping tip-toe on the threshold of life, look- 
ing beyond, forgetful of the past. 

Of Goro also, if it be true that the ugliness of face mirror the faith- 
fulness of heart, the villagers’ prophecy was most true. 


III. 


In the twilight hour, a little before Goro shouldered his spade on 
the path by his rice-field to turn homeward, there was heard a low sing- 
ing by the well behind the cottage, wherein Kiku was waiting for the 
return of her husband. 

The notes—plaintive, stealthy, full of emotion, like the echoes of 
heart-throbs—crept mist-like over the garden. Some one was singing 
a Chinese poem. They reached the cottage, those soft notes. They 
reached the ears of Kiku. As she jerked her head with great violence, 
she shook a few dewdrops from off her cheeks—like a flower which had 
slept out of doors all night. 

So she had been weeping. 

Like a flash, she dashed out. , 

Before her, in the dusk, by the well, there rose an outline, like a 
pen-sketch of a Japanese Rembrandt. She stopped; stared. The figure 
sang on. 

There was no mistake about it: it was he! She rushed to him, 
with her eyes blinded with tears. With just one word, “ Yoshino-san !” 
she was by his side. 

“Is your father in?” That was the first thing which the young 
wanderer said. 

“ Qh!” with which she pushed herself away from him. “ Fly!” 

He was silent ; amazement is tongueless. 

“ My husband!” she said. | 

“Your husband!” he repeated, cut to the heart, astounded even to 
the point of absent-mindedness. 

She sprung upog him, locked her arms around his neck, and 
sobbed,— 

“Oh, you don’t understand !” 

“Very well, good-by,” he said, with something colder than frozen 
steel in his tone. 

“Oh, no, no, no! I will explain; come to-morrow. Oh, you will 
kill me.” 

She again remembered that her husband would soon be at home. 

“Promise me on your sword that you will be here to-morrow night. 
Promise !”’ she plead. 

He was silent. 
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“ Remember, if you fail, you must seek me in the land of shadows.” 
The young man melted away into dusk; and Kiku, returning to 
the cottage, dried her tears by the fireplace. 


IV. 





i Two years before that, manv samurais of Satsuma were arrested 
fl at Kioto, then the capital of Japan, for political reasons. They were a 
Hi radically progressive element. Some were beheaded; many others es- 
caped—none knew how or whereunto. 

One night Kiku’s father came home from his hunting and brought 
back a young man with him—a young man completely masked. 

“ Daughter,” said her father, “I have a guest here. And one im- 
portant thing is that none of the villagers should know of his presence 
here. Do you understand ?” 

“ Hai, I do, august father.” 

f He could not have been over twenty-three, that young guest of hers. 
} In the dead of night they used to talk in animated whispers, her father 
and the stranger. 

Her father tilled the soil, ostensibly a farmer therefore, but he 
hunted more. And in his absence she kept company with the young 
stranger in his strict seclusion. How much like her father did he 
talk !—that was the first thing she noted. 

A flower-smile, a sword icy and sharp, a caress, a torch of an ardent 
nature—these were all there in his eyes which lighted the romantic 
pallor of the young man’s cheeks—the paleness of one who had suffered 
too many and too great shocks of agony and excitement, and that, too, 
early in life. 

His lips were as eloquent as his eyes. 


V. 


On the fourth month after his arrival, in one of those moments of 
supreme temerity, Yoshino went forth out of his cage; of course, night 
had fallen on the path before him. 

He walked on, or rather staggered along under the heavy burden of 
his thoughts. When he stopped, it was in front of the shrine of Uji- 
gami, in a mist-choked cedar-grove. There was the chanting, soft as 
prayer, of the sacred cascade, and mingled with it came the suppressed 
whispers of a woman. Some one was praying: certainly he would not 
disturb a devotee. He walked on a few steps and sought a stone bench 
under the mother wing of an ancient pine-tree. 

There dreams came into his mind; reveries kidnapped him. Could 
he but “cleanse the filth around the Mikado;” could he command a 
i few thousand men of Satsuma clan; could he but dictate to his Majesty 
id “under his arms,” if but for a year, he would wash all the stains of 
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humiliations inflicted by the red-bearded barbarians on the land of the 
gods! Ah, a sandal of scarce seven inches that would trample the 
world! a sword of three feet that would sway the under heaven ! 

Suddenly the approaching steps woke him. And he heard a soft, 
sweet voice say: 

“Oh, know the gods have heard my prayers: Yoshino will be 
mine !” 

He recognized the voice. That made him start. 


VI. 


Days came and went like things of wings. And as the last days of 
the fifth month of the young man’s stay waned with the moon, Kiku’s 
father brought home startling news. 

The Imperial party, the anti-Baku-fu, the party with the now his- 
toric motto, “ Kinno-Joyi,” was in ascendency. 

At once the spirit of unrest seized the young Satsuma samurai. I 
do not say that he did not shed a tear as the distance enfolded that 
kindly cottage; but what god can count the tears of Kiku? 

The evenings spent over a volume of verse; the soft rhythm of the 
Chinese poems which Yoshida used to sing for her, and whose echoes, 
every time she happened to stand in the centre of that familiar room, 
would start from its walls and from the walls of her memory’s crypt! 


VII. 


No tidings of him reached her, but tidings of many battles where 
men were killed. Sorrow, like happiness, does not come alone, and 
amid all the distracting pains of disappointment her father became the 
citizen of Jodo. 

An orphan, with stone-cold despair in her bosom, where she ought 
to have had a heart full of hope, dreams, and throbs. And in the dark, 
dark days, Goro, her neighbor, a simple peasant, was kind to her. She 
married him. 

It was not the hard work, no!—neither the monotony, nor the rug- 
gedness of the rough-hewn life, that made her so unhappy. But it was 
a hope, a doubt, a prayer—“ If he be not dead after all?” 


VIIl. 


“Wuat, saké! What possessed you, wife? What’s going to hap- 
pen?” Goro said, laying down a hoe, just home from the field. 

A kettle was singing over the fireplace; and sure enough, out of 
its steam-choked mouth a tokuri was peeping. Saké must be warmed 
before it would warm the blood. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing specially,” replied Kiku; “it has been such 
a long time since you’ve tasted a drop. It won’t do you any harm to 
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screw up your spirit a bit now and then. Money? Well, never mind. 
Oh, ho-ho-ho!” she laughed, as if she were already happy, intoxicated 
by the very aroma of saké. “ You know it’s the funniest thing. That 
bald-headed saké-dealer. They say he is the shrewdest fellow in the vil- 
lage. It’s a big joke and all nonsense. I said to him: ‘My man has 
no cash now, but you see his crop will be very good this year. And I 
want to make him merry to-night. He comes home so dead tired every 
evening, you know; can’t you help me? Then he was cheerfulness 
itself. He salaamed and smiled and blushed too, and filled my two-sho 
cask. Look here. Wasn’t that luck?” 

“Oh, the rascal, I know him. You have such a likely face, and 
they say he is bad on pretty women.” . 

“Hush! how absurd! that old, ugly, bald-headed man; why, he 
hasn’t a solid tooth in his head. But, my man, are you jealous?” 

She turned up her face at him. Was ever a face so bud-like, so 
elfishly coquettish, so full of mockery, modesty, innocence, and confi- 
dence ? 

Never was Goro in a better humor in all his days. He stared at 
the saké cask in a laughing amazement. That was a deal of saké 
indeed. 

“Come, now,” she said, and poured into a large rice bowl the liquid 
temptation of such a romantic, pale, golden hue. Saké cups had long 
been set aside; they were too small. 

Bowl after bowl was drained. 

“Now this-is beautifully tempered, this tokuri.” 

“No, wife, no more—I dare not!” 

‘That was the last spark of sanity left in him. 

“ What’s the matter with you, husband. Catch it when you can. 
Fun is not as common as flies in this life.” 

Stretched on a rough straw mat’ by the fireplace he lay, a big, awk- 
ward doll of soft dough. His wife’s lips curled over him in contempt. 

The sound of the bell in a far-away belfry of a Buddhist temple 
came tangling itself with the mists and tolled off midnight.’ 

Just then the windlass squeaked on its pivot. 

That gave a bird-like start to the woman in the cottage. 


TX. 


“T’m saved, thank Heaven! I’m saved!” and she dropped before 
him in the attitude of prayer. “Take me away—take me away with 
you—oh, take me away!” 

He stood silent, with his arms crossed over his breast. 

A silence like that cuts something more vital than flesh in a woman. 

“ Oh, I love you,—love you,—love you! Don’t kill me by leaving 
me. Oh, take me, carry me away!” 
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A whisper, suppressed, hard, and very cold, answered her flame-like 
prayer. 

“But your husband!” 

She had never thought of him! 

“You are my husband,” she retorted with spirit. “He who loves 
me truly, he whom I can truly love, is the only husband the gods give 
to a woman !” 

“ But you have married him!” 

“A blunder! I sinned, I don’t deny that. It was a serious mis- 
take,—but I thought you were dead—killed on a battle-field. Yes, I 
sinned, and gravely too, but can a sin never be forgiven against a 
woman who forgives more than any creatures of the gods? And is 
there a woman so sinless that she has never made a mistake?” 

How it all came about, Yoshino did not know, but he found himself 
very close at her side, his arms about her. © 

“ Say, in mercy, that you will forgive me,” Kiku pleaded. 

“But, Ki ” said Yoshino. 

“Say you will forget all. Don’t leave me here to die. Oh, take 
me, take me away with you!” 

“ But to steal you like a coward !” 

Kiku was silent. 

“ A samurai can never do that.” His tone was as grave as the judg- 


ment of the gods. 
xX. 


Goro, a hoe on his shoulder, was returning home from the field. 
Never had his lips curled and rippled more merrily with a rice-field 
song as, on that evening, he shook the twilight into a charming con- 
fusion. All of a sudden, from behind the cedar-hedge, a voice called 


out,— 

“ Goro-don chetto !” 

It was a woman’s voice; and O-man (the breathing newspaper of 
the village in those unsensational days) craned over the hedge. 

She opened her mouth and spake, half an hour on a stretch at the 
rate of three hundred words per minute,—the miracle not altogether 
peculiar to the womanhood of Japan as I am told,—but the substance 
of the discourse was that there was a man at Goro’s place all morning 
and afternoon that day with his wife, Kiku, and that she had seen him 
and her in a dear attitude with her own eyes—“ a very handsome man- 
of-hue he was too!” 

Without a single word Goro turned away. The merry field-song 
which was suddenly interrupted was never continued. He said to him- 
self, “ No, I don’t believe it!” But man has a most sceptical faith. 

Meanwhile he rounded another corner of an enclosure; he was 
within a quarter of a mile of his house. 
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“Goro, wait!” 

He stopped with a shock; his eyes fixed on an indefinite corner of 
the cosmos, and his mouth threatened to swallow the skies. 

“Goro !”” 

“ Hai, O-samurai!” Goro found the speaker standing by a pine- 
tree. 

The storm of the samurai’s brow, the lightnings of his eyes, the 
quivering line of his sensitive mouth, told the story beforehand, and 
very emphatically too. But Goro was a simple peasant, and in order 
to give him a hint one had to employ a brickbat. And then too night 
was falling. 

“ Goro, I see you have a hoe. Can you use it?” 

“ Certainly, sir; the humble one has been using it since his earliest 
days.” ‘ 

“Can you use it on a man?” 

“On a man,” repeated Goro after him,—“ on a man, O-samurai ?” 

“Yes, on a man!” 

“Oh, namuamidabutsu! Buddhas forbid! A hoe, as you so well 
know, honorable sir, is to tickle the mother earth into a kind and fruit- 
ful humor. It’s a great wrong, a great shame, as I have heard my sires 
say oftentimes, sir, to use it in fighting, as some of the disgraceful ones 
have done.” 

“ Very well, then, here is something which is meant for men.” And 
Yoshino pulled his sword from his girdle and threw it out to Goro. 

He jumped off from it. Then, hastening back, he fell on his knees 
and lifted it up on his palms. 

“No, take it. If I were to tell you to cut that pine-twig with it, 
you can use it well enough, can you not ?” 

“ Hai, honorable samurai, but I, of course, dare not touch it.” 

“But you must. Draw it, Goro.” 

“Ts it your august pleasure—your august command ?” 

“ Yes, I wish it.” 

“May I be forgiven for asking why the humble peasant should 
touch the sword of O-samurai ?” 

“ Because it’s my command. Moreover, because you need it. And 
I will give you a man upon whom to use it.” 

Goro came very near dropping the sword—a livid statue of silent 
bewilderment. ~ ‘ 

“ Here, Goro”—and the samurai stripped himself bare down to his 
girdle—“ head, neck, heart—anywhere you choose. Use it on me.” 

“Eh, tohomonai! Never-to-be-dreamed-of thing! The curses of 
gods and Buddhas are fearful, august master.” 

“You don’t understand. Listen, then. I, Yoshino Takanori, a 
samurai of Satsuma clan, have stolen your wife.” 
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“ An honorable O-samurai stolen the wife of a mud peasant! Mas- 
ter is joking.” 

“© Kiku, Kiku-ya!” the samurai called. 

A pale face emerged from the twilight under the pine-shade. 

“Do you know this woman?” 

Goro’s hand was on the hilt of the sword. 

“Kiku!” His voice was husky; Goro, for a second, seemed to have 
forgotten the samurai completely. 

“Man,” she said, meeting her husband’s eyes, “ we had loved each 
other, he and I, long before you married me. I thought the O-samurai 
was killed in a battle, and you married me.” 

The sword gave a silver dash across the falling night; the scabbard 
fell:upon the ground. 

Quicker than a ray she shot towards Yoshino. Her arms around 
his neck, her head on his shoulder, she said, “ We are ready, Goro.” 

Something snapped the muscle in Goro’s arm; the sword, falling, 
liberated a spark from a stone with a clear ring. 

Speéchless, with his head heavy on his chest, Goro turned away. 

“Stop, Goro! Goro, wait!” the samurai called after him. 

Goro only quickened his pace. 

The samurai started to follow him. 

“ Oh, stop, stop!” and Kiku held him by the arm. “ He is fleeing, 
not we.” 

He paid no attention and dragged her with him. 

“O my lover!” she sobbed, “are you, then, going to force him to 
kill us?” i 

Yoshino stopped. In the distance the steps of Goro were chasing the 
ghost-like echoes of temple bells, melting fainter and fainter, and the 
night was eyeless overhead. 

Taking her gently into his arms, and in a still gentler tone of voice, 
he said,— 

“So you want to live, Kiku ?” 

“Yes, with you, my own.” 

“ But have I not sinned? Have I not robbed him of his wife? Do 
I not deserve death at his hand?” 

“ Oh, no, it is I who left him; you have never taken me away from 
him.” 

“ Then you should die, and I will follow you wherever you go!” 

“T sinned while I lived with him. I prostituted my body; made 
a base slave of my free heart; and as the punishment of the enormous 
crime the hell of marriage without love was mine! In leaving him, 
dear, I but cut short this awful, awful sin.” 

“You are right} but you see, Kiku, we have sinned against the 
laws and the conventions of society. We are worthy of death. More- 
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over, shall we not be much happier in the land where Love reigns 
supreme, where no earthly rules can tyrannize? Do you love me well 
enough to leave this world with me?” 

She tightly embraced him. 

“T am ready, dear, let us go—hold me fast to you,” she said quietly. 


XI. 


Tue front door of the cottage was obstinate and would not be per- 
suaded. Yoshino’s banging and kicking made it shudder a little— 
nothing more. 

“ Let us try the amado (weather shutters) .” 

They smashed their way in. 

The darkness within the cottage was as dense as coagulated blood. 

“Stay here—let me get a flint and strike a light.” 

Kiku felt her way across the room, into the kitchen. 

“ A—ah!” And there was the sound of a falling body. 

“ Here he is,—here!” she shrieked. She got up and rushed back to 
Yoshino. All in a shudder, she flung herself upon him, buried her 
face upon his shoulder. 

“ By the fireplace! by the fireplace, there 

“ Let us go and strike a light.” 

There was a black mass by the fireplace. And the light fell upon 
it with its nervous and very uncertain, ruddy feet. 

Goro sat cross-legged, but his head was touching the ashes of the 
fireplace—he was folded in his last prostration. The ashes were black 
and wet in front of him. 

“Goro! Goro!” 

Seizing him by the collar over the nape, Yoshino gave an upward 
jerk. A scythe fell into the ashes. 

A ghastly sight stared Kiku in the face—full in her face. 

The eyes closed in blue lines, his teeth set, the cheeks dug hollow by 
agony; the violent death painted the face purple and black—her hus- 
band’s face! 

“H—eh!” She flung the candle into the ashes. 

The light went out. 

There was a heavy thud on the earthen floor. 

Another light was put out in the heart of the woman. 

In the darkness; in the silence: 

“Goro! Goru!” The tear-choked voice of Yoshino. 
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AUTUMNAL ODORS 
By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. 


Author of ‘‘Travels in a Tree-Top,” ‘Clear Skies and Cloudy,” 
. “The Birds About Us,” etc. 


- 


HE two senses only of sight and hearing will not always suffice 
+ when we ramble out of town. I have tramped from dawn to dark 
with a noted naturalist, who only exclaimed, from time to time, 
“ See that colored leaf!” or “ Hear that bird!” and never once referred 
to the odor-laden air. No one loves the autumn-leaf better than I 
do, or appreciates more the merits of a meadow-lark. I have seen the 
hill-sides one vast sheet of gold and crimson, yet the day was not given 
wholly to color; and listened to many a lark’s exultant song, yet the 
day was not given wholly to music. Seeing and hearing much, we are 
all too apt to be content, and forget that we have missed much if the 
sweets of the scattered leaves and withered weeds have been disregarded. 
It matters not how commonplace the surroundings, breathe through a 
bruised hickory-leaf, and you may linger the while in Araby the Blest. 

When sunshine follows rain, even in midwinter, the matted oak- 
leaves in the woods send out a subtle odor that revives our memories of 
many a summer day, a medicinal, tonic odor that dissipates dulness and 
stimulates every sense,—so that the birds sing more distinctly, the hori- 
zon is more sharply limned, and if perchance we startle some crouching 
creature in its lair, the hunter-instinct is all alive within us, and we 
are as light-footed as when children and as eager to give chase. The 
leaves of autumn are nature’s drug-shop, supplying a balm to the nerves 
of those who are weary of the town. 

When certain animals announce their near presence in their peculiar 
way, we are likely to remember our noses, but such gross exaggerations 
of the heavy-laden air, like all other excesses, are but nature emphasized, 
and we have then to exercise common sense—a rare art—to realize the 
necessity for all that has occurred. The fact still remains: no charm 
‘of the outdoor world exceeds the odors that faintly tinct the frosty air. 

I recently chose a favorable day and went odor-hunting. It was no 
childish whim nor aimless undertaking. What in the minds of many 
is the freak of a fool may have weightier purpose than the crowd wots 


of. I have always known sweet birch and sassafras, spice-wood and 
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pennyroyal, but these are but four of a full four hundred. Delightful 
as are the odors of oak and hickory, they must yield to the walnut, and 
all give place, perhaps, to the white crowns of balm or dingy clusters 
of aromatic yarrow. The long, narrow knolls that divide the wide 
marsh meadows, and that only the greater floods shut out from view, 
appeal at present to neither eye nor ear, but stoop low and sniff the 
damp air that rests upon the dead grass, and these same knolls will 
prove something very different from what you supposed. So doing, 
you discover the Spice Islands. All your life you thought them in the 
far-off Indian Ocean; but here they are, too, in the valley of the Dela- 
ware, as they are, also, in the valleys of all our rivers. 

One of those so-called ignorant old men, from whom I learned 
much of the little that I know, long ago, as he put it, “sent my nose 
to school,” and I have never ceased to be grateful. So this bright No- 
vember day, as I walked among the trees and then to clustered shrub- 
bery, I gathered withered leaves and dragged to the light the skeleton 
of many a weed that had had its day, and not a leaf or withered blossom 
but still had an odor all its own. A few did not recall the bloom of 
summer days. The chemic action of frost had wrought a change in 
these, but never one that was not pleasing. 

Suggestiveness ever plays a happy part when dealing with odors, 
and if a leaf or root tells of the swamp, how quickly comes the picture of 
what such a place really is. At once we see the handiwork of nature in 
a playful mood, when weeds and water, quicksand and clay, gnarly roots 
and giant vines, the dark cypress and stately cedar, mammoth elms and 
graceful liquidambars, mingled in tumultuous disarray, go to make 
a swamp. A swamp, indeed! and equally true, a rambler’s paradise. 
Well may the nostrils be filled with the pungency of calamus, cohosh, 
and water-hemlock, that such pictures of waste places may rise up 
before us. The odors that veil artificiality and restore nature are worthy 
our consideration. Poor, much-maligned swamps, with their foul, mias- 
matic odors! This the familiar cry, but why speak so disdainfully of 
them? Were we not so hopelessly saturated with civilization, many a 
noxious odor, as we now think it, would be salubrious and sweet. It 
is well to be civilized, but not to the point of smothering every trace 
of the savage. A dash of man’s primitive condition acts to-day like the 
pinch of salt that makes savory our dish of meat. 

Perhaps because nature has had fuller sway, and I am more savage 
than my neighbors, I loved best to-day the most pungent odors that I 
found, and was disposed to roll on many a mat of bruised roots, like the 
kittens among catnip. Where the ground was wet from many a little 
spring, the earth itself fairly stung my nostrils. Nor was this all, for 
the real value of the sense of smell lies in what follows the first im- 
pression. The odor of food creates an appetite therefor; and so, too, 
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the odor of the earth led me to consider the fulness thereof. Each new 
impression turned my attention to more tangible matters, even when I 
followed those faint, elusive perfumes that are wafted to and fro by the 
fitful breezes. Once there was the sweetness of honey, but I could find 
no bee-tree, and later the aroma of crushed grapes, and I wondered if 
some squirrel had this fruit among its stores. Think of a squirrel press- 
ing grapes in mellow November sunshine, and drunk, perhaps, with the 
new wine. Surely nature’s manifold odors are worthy of our regard 
when they stimulate fancy to this extent. 

- I found the damp lowlands varied, as tested by my nose, and where 
the pungency was most pronounced, there was life. An ammoniacal 
odor meant an abundance of low forms, as earth-worms, insect larve, 
and many a wriggling creature that would not tarry long enough to be 
identified. I knew, then, the higher forms of life were not far off. We 
seldom find single links of the chain of life. Not every pretty hyla had 
taken to the tree-tops, and more than one frog leaped into the ditch as 
I walked through the dead grass. There was ice last night, but at noon 
to-day many a creature had recovered from its chill. Even flies danced 
in the sunbeams, and the aromatic air wooed many an autumn song- 
bird to within my hearing. I crouched in the close cover of dead weeds, 
‘and soon had these birds about me. An over-staying cat-bird came to 
where I had torn up the grass and scratched for its food. White- 
throated sparrows came soon after, and lastly a Carolina wren, that 
meadow tell-tale, and chirped and fretted above me for no other pur- 
pose than to thwart my plans by warning every bird that came too near. 
Its interference was effectual, and I changed my position. Immediately 
the bird whistled, unmistakably, “J told you so! I told you so!” 

And what now of the unsought odors that seek you and will not 
be denied? Such a one reached me as I neared the ditch, and my first 
thought was of the mud, now bare because the tide was out. Fancy 
rather than facts had now the upper hand. I began that idle dreaming 
so natural to an Indian Summer day that ends far oftener in the 
realms of fiction than in the domain of truth. As I walked, I could 
trace the one all-pervading odor to no single source. There was much 
decayed vegetation, but the frosts had sweetened it. The mud sug- 
gested nothing as I held it to my nose; no single plant gave any clue, 
yet the air was heavy with an unpleasing essence. Why such active 
distillation and where, I wondered. My imagination was happy if my 
nose was not, and not a possibility but was duly considered, but I was 
not disposed to be positive. This is dangerous, and will be until we have 
leaped all the fences that hem in the fields of knowledge. Suddenly 
the truth was made plain. On the bank of the ditch a trapper had been 
skinning musk-rats, and left their carcasses exposed. How very silly 
all my suppositions! Yet this should never be a source of sorrow to the 
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rambler. Fine-spun theories are more likely, in the end, to plague than 
please you, but they have their uses. It is wholesome discipline to find 
one’s self mistaken. There is no other cure for rashness. The odor 
that I pondered over I attributed to every object in sight, and wrongly. 
I associated it with life, and it proved to be the effluvium of death. 
The lesson taught: the exercise of greater caution. Nature has the 
knack of teaching us not only the fact, but how not to forget it. 

I did not face homeward till the day was done, for he misses much 
who neglects the gloaming. Now, if ever, one can dream and indulge 
his fancy to its full extent without danger of the shock of a sudden 
awakening. In the gloaming—there is music in the very words. As 
the darkness deepens, the upland fields, the intervening wood, and 
lowland marshes blend to a harmonious whole, and from it there rises 
a sweet, subtle odor that, while of the earth, earthy, is so in no mean 
sense. Qur spirituality, of which we are so proud, would be less a 
figment of overwrought fancy if we tempered it more with the excel- 
lencies of this earth, which we so sadly underrate. The fragrance that 
now pervades the air is one of no distinctive feature. It is the blend- 
ing of the activities of day and of every nook and corner of the land. 
It is the sweet breath of the sleeping earth, for now, with not even the 
hum of insects or chirp of drowsy bird to disturb it, the earth rests, 
nor awakes through the long watches of the autumn night. 
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A MEMORY 


BY JAMES B. KENYON 


ETWIXT the blown sands and the flowing sea 

B We stood at nightfall. In the hollow west 
The ultimate torch of day flared for a space, 

Sank and expired. A wind whined round the dunes, 
And ragged shreds of vapor, salt and chill, 
Went by us in the flaw. We had no tear 
To shed, no word to say. Our stricken heads 
Were bowed together, and her streaming hair 
Swept o’er my cheek. Swiftly the gray night fell, 
And like a huge hand blotted sea and shore. 
I heard her garments rustle in the gloom; 
A moment on my breast she laid her brow, 
Then turned, and from the darkness where she fled 
A sob came down the gust. ”T'was ages since, 
But memory still broods on that black hour. 
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